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Art. I.— the RHYTHM OF TENNYSON! 

I T has been said that a perfect artist acknowledges no rules. 

THat may be ; but still every art has its rules or canons, 
evolved and foimulatcd from the productions of its highest 
geniuses, in conformity with which, however unconsciously, the 
perfect artist works. The poetic art is no exception to this 
law ; it, too, has its rules ; and we may here, as elsewhere in the 
realm of Art, discover causes and analyse effects. And this I 
now propose to do with reference to rhythm as revealed and 
exemplified to us in the poetry of Tennyson with all its varied 
harmonics. 

Poetic rhythm appears to me to consist mainly of a double 
effect : first, the effect produced by metre ; and, secondly, the 
effect produced by the sound of the words chosen by the poet 
to express his thoughts. It is doubtless difficult, in many cases, 
to distinguish between thes<>two effects, and to say whether a 
given musical sense is produced by metre or by diction, so 
subtly and delicately arc they interwoven, especially in the 
poetry of Tennyson. Put for the purpose of this paper I will 
venture to adopt this broad distin?:tion. 

As rcgaids our author’s metre, then, we may observe, in the 
first instance, that the first syllable, or sometimes the first two 
syllables, of a line of blank verse arc* often piomincntly accent- 
ed by being cut off from the rbst of the line by a pause, with 
the object of indicating some sudden, emphatic action, or some 
startling sight or sound, breaking the How of the nariativc. 
Thus in Gareth and LyncttCy when Gareth enters Camelot, we 
arc told that 

“ Ever and anon a knijjlu would pass 

Outwaul, or inward to the h *11 : his aims 

Cldsh\i \ and the sound was good to Gareth’s eai.” 

Note here the metrical effect produced by the abrupt pause 
^^^Icr the word clash’d : ” wc almost hear the sudden noise of 
VOL. cil.] i 
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the knight’s arms as he passes. Take, again, the following 
passage in Lancelot and Elaine : 

“ Then did either side 

**##*## 

Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, 

Meet in the midst, and there so furiously 
Shocks that a man far off might well perceive 

The hard earth shake,*’ 

where the word shock,’' strongly emphasised by its detached 
position and sequent pause, gives us, as it were, a metrical pic- 
ture of the sudden collision of the charging warriors. In 
Peleas and Eiarre, when Gawain sees a single knight opposed to 
three, \\c arc told that 

“ Thro' his heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 

Plash'd^ and he call’d, ‘ I strike upon thy side,’ ’’ „ 

a passage in which, again, the metrical prominence given 
flash’d " in the same way admirably expresses the sharp out- 
leap of indignant passion on the part of Gawain. 

The Last Tournament contains, in one passage, a good instance 
of the pause after the first syllabic of a line, and another of the 
pause after the first two syllables ; 

And Arthur deigned not use of word or sword, 

But let the drunkard ns he Btretch’d from horse 
To strike him, over-balancing his bulk, 

Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Falh the crest of some slow-arching wave 

Drops flaty and after the great waters break.” 

Here the metrical position of fall " and drops flat ’’ at 
once arrests the reader’s attention, and the sudden action indi- 
cated^ by the two expressions is brought into cmi)hatic relief. 
In this instance, too, thp uuus^ual position in the sentence of the 
word /' fall " further accentuates its force. Mr. Klsdalc, in his 
Stuphes m the Idylls^ has drawn attention to the words “ sounds ” 
and ‘"blaze," in the following passages from The Passing of 
Arthur and Guinevere, respectively, in both of which their 
vyonderfully cmpliatic effect is due to the same two causes — 
their peculiar syntactical position and the following pause: 

Then from the dawr^ it seemed thdre came but faint. 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.” 

, “ She did not see the face, 

VVhich then was as an angel's, but she saw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights. 

The Dragon of the great I'cndragonship 
IUiv:e, making all the night a steam of fire.” 
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f Once more, the long-drawn emphasis on the word “ charmed/’ 
llowed also by a semicolon, in the passage I am about to 
quote from the same poem, produces the same, or a very similar, 
iffect : 

“ Gareth, tellin? some prodigious tale, 

« o ^ o o ijeid 

' AH in a gap-mouth’d circle his good mates 

Lying or siuing lound him, idle hands, 

Charm’d ; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come.” 

!. Comparatively rare are the instances where four syllables are 
cut off from the rest of the line to give emphasis to the phrase, 
as in the following from Lancelot and Elaine : 

‘‘ His eyes glisten'd ; she fancied, “ Is it for me ?” 

Here additional emphasis is produced by the startling effect 
of a trochee t glisten'd ” ) in the second foot. 

The ticxt metrical device, one which is frequent in the poetry 
of Tennyson, is the representation of action rapidly repeated, or 
qf quick or joyous feeling, by an unusual number of unaccented 
syllables in one line. Thus we can almost hear the rush and 
tumble of waters in the line from The Princess, 

“ Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn,” 
or in this from Enoch Arden : 

“ The sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the sea,” 
or, again, in this from Ocnone^ where “ the long brook ” is de- 
scribed as falling 

“ In cataract after cataiact to the sea.” 

In Gareth and Lynette^ the rapid, confused warble of song- 
birds sounds through the Hue 

“ Melody on branch and melody in mid-air,” 
while the quick succession of notes in whistling is strikingly re- 
produced in the verse 

“ Then would he whistle lapid as any lark,” 
with its numerous unaccented syllables. 

There is a remarkable line in Enoch Arden, where it is said of 
Annie’s sickly child that 

“ After a lingering, ere she was aware, 

Like a caged bird escaping suddenly, 

T/ic little innocent sViil flitted a'loayfl 

In this line the tribrach ( w in the second foot, with its 

hurried cadence, seems to express the fluttering of the bird about 
to take flight, and the trochee ( — in the fourth, the rapid 
movement of escape. Tlie whole passage, indeed, shows wonder- 
ful metrical skill. Take, again, the line descriptive of the ship 
in which Enoch sailed. 
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“ Then after a long tumble about the cape,” 
where the rhythm exactly images the tossing of a vessel in stormy 
waters. A similar effect is produced by the cadence of a line in 
Guinevere, where the little handmaiden is represented as stand- 
ing before the angry Queen 

As tremulously as foam upon the heach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly.” 

Compare with this a verse from Aylmer's Fields in which Leolin, 
among other youthful pastimes shared with Edith, is described 
as dipping ” with her 

Against the rush of the air in the prone swing.” 
a line remarkable for the number of its unaccented syllables. 

Agaig, in Deincter and Persephone, the nightingale," says 
Demetcr to her recovered daughter, 

“Saw thee and flash'd into a frolic of song; 
where we may observe how admirably the strong accent on 
flash'd/’ and the trochaic run of the rest of the line express 
both the suddenness and the joyousness of the bird s song. 
Similarly with a line from The Brook ^ descriptive of deer part- 
ly hidden by trees and undergrowth, so that it is only the quick 
motion of their ears and tails tliat catches the eye 
“Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail ” 

How wonderfully does the rapid movement of the rhythm in 
this line, which has only four accents, illustrate its sense! 
With this may be compared a line from The Holy Grail^ in 
which wc arc told of a city whose spires 

“Flicked with incredible pinnaclc‘5 into heaven,” 
where the rhythm .seems vividly to represent the (piick suc- 
cession of tapering points striking the eye one after aimther. 
Take, again, the two following lines from Geraint and Enid. 

In the first, Geraint’s lance “ struck home," 

• • ' 

“And then brake short, and down his enemy roUedi' 

In the second, Enid, in her dream, 

“Went slipping down horrible precipices.” 

Notice how the rhythm of the folmcr line points to continuous 
sliding motion, while that of the latter .soerns strikingly to pic- 
ture an arrested descent — a scries of slips and jolting iccovciics, 
A similar splendid instance of metre answering to sense 
occurs in Morte d! Arthur, where the great brand/ Excali- 
bur, hurled by Sir Bedivere into the lake, 

“ Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch, 

Shot like a stieanicr of the noilhern inoin.” 

Note how (as has been remarked by Mr. Brimicy) the addi- 
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tional syllable in the last foot of the second line, in an arch/’ 
which breaks the measure and necessitates an increased rapi- 
dity of utterance, seems to express to the ear the rush of the 
sword up its parabolic curve. 

I should like to quote, in this connexion, one more passage, 
taken from Enoch Arden^ in which Annie’s second marriage 
witii Philip, after long hesitation and many misgivings on her 
part, is referred to : 

“ So these were wed and merrily rang the bells ; 

Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 

But nevei merrily beat Annie's heart.” 

The rhythm of these lines is arranged with wonderful skill. 
Observe how the heavily accented “ merrily"’ of the last Jinc is 
in harmony with its sadness, as contrasted with the lightly 
accented merrilys " of the two preceding lines with their note 
of joy. 

What a contrast to the above quick metrical effects is the 
sfow movement of such a line as this from The Passing of 
Arthur, 

“ And so strode back slow to the wounded king/’ 
or this from The Princess^ 

“ Suck’d from the daik heiit of the long hills roll 
The toi rents,”' 

with their dragging monosyllables! 

Occasionally the paucity of accents is used to produce a 
startling effect -a thythmical break that appeals to the reader’s 
attention — as, fti* instance, in a line from \.\\q Paradise Lost 
on which Cowper ‘f remarks^: “ lie (Milton) is describing Hell ; 
and as if the ci)nteinplation of such a scene had scared him out 
of all his poetical wits, he finishes the terrible picture thus ; 

Aho)ni)uih\Cy u /Tut to able, and uorsc 

Th.in lables yet had feign’d or fpar conceived 

(i )rgons and ilydras, and Chimmuas dire. 

Agree with me, my d(?ar, that the deformity of the first of tliese 
three lines is the greatest beauty imaginable. This, however, is 
only an instance of uncoutlyicss where the sense recommends 
it.” Not unlike is a line in Aylmer's Field, which at first looks 
as if it were incapable* of scansion, describing the condition of 
Leolin when he started Qp from his terrible dream or vision of 
Edith : — 

“ With a weird bright eye, sweating and trembling.” 

Here the harshness of the rhythm, with the unusual accentua- 
tion, gives wonderful empliasis to the thought. We cau a moh 
sec the man smitten with that strange, unearthly terror. 1 ma y 

Book li, 1 . 626. t Lo Liuiy Hesketh, March 20, 1786. 
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note that, in scanning the line/* trembling ’Ms to be pronounced 
as a trisyllable—** trem-b (e) 1-ing — a usage which is common 
in Shakespeare, In this connexion a verse from Lancelot and 
Elaine may be quoted, in which Elaine is described as 
stealing 

“ Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating,'' 

where “ tower ” and ** stairs ” are both to be scanned as dissyl- 
lables, the rhythm thus most vividly picturing the uneven pro- 
gress, the frequent pauses of her descent. Contrast with this 
such a line as Milton’s 

“ Diopt from the zenith like a falling star.’' 

Observe, in the third place, how skilfully and artistically 
Tennysbn utilises metrical accentuation to give additional em- 
phasis to a word or a thought. A few instances will suffice. 
Thus, in the description of the gloomy landscape tliat greeted 
Enoch Arden as he journeyed homewards, we arc told that 

*‘ The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down, ’ ^ 

where the metrical accent falling upon the two ^‘deads’’ and 
upon ** weight,” gives a remarkable emphasis to their meaning. 
Again, in a passage from the same poem where Enoch, after 
his return home, determines not to reveal himself to Annie, and 
“ Not to trll her^ never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace,” 

we note similarly how the accentuation gives special emphasis 
to ** not'’ and ** her” in the first line, and to “not" in the 
second. In the Recollections of the Arabian Nights wc find 

“ IJlack the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d,” 

a passage in which a conspicuous emphasis is given to the 
monosyllable ** black "'by its representing a whole foot in the 
metre. Finally in the lines from Morte d' Arthur 

“ So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm,” 

observe how the two long syllables (“ half rose ’’) at the end of 
one line, and the pauses after thc.first and second feet of the 
next (“ slowly, with pain,”) admirably represent and emphasise 
the languid and interrupted effort of the wounded kin^ to 
rise. . ® 

I pass now to the second division of my subject, the effect 
produced by the sound of the words chosen by the poet to ex- 
press his thoughts, or what I will call more briefly, sound-e/fcct. 
The power of this sound-effect in poetry generally is, of course, 
well-known, and since the days when Homer expressed the 
jolting progress of an oxvvain along a rough road by the line 

irdWa cdvavia Kaiavra nuftaprd tc ro\fit(t t 
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the poets have always, in a greater or less degree recognised 
the rule that the sound should be an echo of the sense. But 
in Tennyson the sense of music, the delicate ear for the subtle 
cadences of rhythm, seems to be developed more highly than 
in any other poet. The mere sound of his words and phrases 
lingers in the brain, apart from the meaning, and we feel as did 
Wordsworth, when first his mind 

“ Wiih conscious pleasure opened to the charm 
Of words in tuneful order, found them sweet 
For ihdr otxjji sakes^ a passion and a power. ’ 

Milton and Gray are admittedly remarkable for this “ invention 
of harmonies,” and I have always thought one phrase in Mil- 
ton’s description how, at the gathering of the rebel angels, the 
spacious hall of Pandemonium 

“ Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 

Brush'd by the hiss of rustling 2uings," 

the most wonderful example of sound-effect in all literature, 
lint, perhaps, the only English poet that comes near Tennyson 
in this respect, is the cider Coleridge, whose wonderful poem 
commencing 

“ In Xannda did Kuhla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree,” 

possesses in the highest degree this quality of melodious diction 
and rliythin quite apart from the meaning. The American poet 
Poe also, to a remai kahle extent, displays this musical sense; 
but in both poets the ijuality seems to be but fitfully present, 
while in the case of Tennyson it pervades the whole of his 
poetry. I know of a little girl, not three years old, who will 
sit by her father li-itening for half an hour at a time while one of 
Tennyson’s poems is being read aloud. She can understand, 
of course, little or nothing of what she hears ; but the wonder- 
ful harmony of the rhythm pleases the child’s musical ear and 
charms her into silence and attention. The old legends of 
Orpheus arc not so incredible after all. 

Very noticeable is this wonderful power of melody in Tenny- 
son’s well-known poem beginning 

“ Tears, idle tears, I know*not what they mean,” 
the diction and rhythiti of which are so perfect, that the reader 
fails to notice the unusual absence of rhyme. 

Much of Tiic Brook and the Bugle-song in The Princess are 
specially remarkable in this re.spect. 

Proceeding to an analysis of this sound-effect, we may notice, 
in the first place, that much of it is due to Tennyson's skilful 
use of alliteration, examples of which are very numerous in 
his poetry. Thus, through the recurrence of the liquids /, 
and we seem to hear the doves and the bees in 
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The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And mui muring of innumerable bees,” 

from The Princess \ while shriller music, a ^^gale of song/’ is 
represented by the sharp dental alliteration of 

“As ’twere a hundted-throated nightingale, 

The strong tempestuous treble throbb’d and palpitated, 

from The Vision of Sin The Lotus Eaters, with its sleepy harmo- 
nics, is remarkable for its liquid alliterations, of which two 
instances will suffice : 

“All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone 
Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone, ” 

lines the mere sound of which is a lullaby ; and 

“ Like a downward smoke, the slender streams 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem,” 

a passage in regard to which Mr. Roden Noel calls attention ^^to 
the poet’s remarkable faculty of making word and rhythm an 
echo and auxiliary to the sense.” “Not only, ” he continues^ 
*‘have we the three emsuras respectively after fall'’ and 
'pause’ and ^ fall/ but the length and soft amplitude of the 
vowel sounds, with liquid consonants, aid in the realization of 
the picture, reminding us of Milton s beautiful 

‘ From morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summei’s day.’ ” 

How wonderfully appropriate, again, is the alliterative har- 
mony of the following passage from the same poem to the 
landscape— that of late autumn in England— which the poet 
wishes to describe : 


“ November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 

The gentle shower, the smell of djing leave?;, 

And the low moan pf leaden-coloured seas.” 

What a note of soft mclancholjr sounds, through the music of 
these verses, helping us to realise the picture ! Once more, in 
Gareth^ and Lynclte, when Gareth rescued the Baron, 
Arthur s fricud, from ruffians who were going to drown him 
he ' 

_ “ Loosed the stone 

F rom off hts neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it ; oilily bubbled up the mereL 

As we read the italicised sentence, can we not hear the stag- 
nant water bubbling up as it closes over the stone ? 

There is a passage from the Mortc d’ Arthur I should like 
to quote, which is remarkable for its sound-effect, due partly 
to alliteration, and partly to the number of accented monosyl- 
lablepucceedinpach other, thus representing the successive 
reverberations of sound : 
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*' Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And bairen chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d lound him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery ciag that rang 
Sliarp-smitten with the dint of armed heels. 

Here, as in one of the instances quoted above, it is shrill 
and harsh, rather than melodious sound, that the poet wishes to 
represent. Hence the predominance of sibilants and of gut- 
turals and dentals in the verses, with a mixture of liquids to 
leproduce the ringing noise of the armour. With this may be 
compared a passage from The Passmg of Arthur^ describing 
“ the last dim weird battle of the west " — a passage which is 
almost equally remarkable for its wonderful sound-effect : 

“ Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 

Shield bteakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms.” 

In this example, in addition to the sibillation and dentalism 
»(if I may be allowed the expression) of the verses, the pause, 
after the first syllable of the first line, represents the momentary 
pause and sudden recoil alter an onset, while the three accent- 
ed monosyllables at the end of the line seem to echo the heavy 
thud of repeated blows. I may be allowed to quote, in this 
connexion, an admirably appreciative note from Air. F. J. 
Rowe's edition of The Passing of Arthur on the passage : 

“ He, stepping down 

By zig'zag paths, and juts of pointed rocic, 

Came on tlie shining levels of the lake.” 

Mr, Rowe writes : “ The short sharp vowel sounds, and the 
numerous dental letters in this line (^‘ By zig-zag paths, " etc.) 
making it broken in rhytlim and difficult to pronounce, are in 
fine contrast with the broad vowels, and liquid letters which 
make the next line run smoothly ahd easily off the tongue. 
The sound in each line exactly echoes .the sense ; the crooked 
and broken path leads to the smooth and level shore." 

1 subjoin two lines, one from A Dream of Fair Womett^ and 
the other from the Holy Grail^ without comment. They speak 
for themselves : 

And clattering flints battered with clanging hoqfs,” 

“ Clack’d basilisks, and splinter’d cockatrices.” 

I would remark here how the whole motif of a poem of 
Tennyson's often depends for its force upon its rhythmical 
quality. Take, for instance, that masterpiece of rhythm, 
Mariana, The frequent recurrence in the verses of gutturals 
and dentals, as opposed to liquids, produces a sound-effect 
which accurately strikes the proper chord — an existence of hard 
and hopeless monotony. 

Time will allow me only to touch upon vowel alliteration. 
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which, though very subordinate to consonantal, is capable of 
producing some fine effects To glance at Milton, what a 
solemn organ tone is imparted to his sonnet On the Laic 
Massacre in Piedmont y beginning — 

“ Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtei’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold,” 

by the recurrence throughout it of the long o sound ! The 
same sound, indicating long, resonant reverberations, occurs in 
Tennyson^s 

“ Open doors, whereout was roll’d 
A roar of riot, ” 

from The Last Tournament, a passage which is consonantally 
alliterative as well.* Again, the soothing melody of the broad a 
sound breathes through the following : — 

“ J3y the long wash of Australian seas {Enoch Arden), 

“ And balmy drops in summer daik 

Slide from the bo^om of the stats ’* (In Memornwi), 

In silver shining armour starry-dear ” {TFic Holy Grail), 

the last, with its added alliteration of liquids, an exquisitely 
musical line. 

Another poetic effect, which may be included under this 
head of sound-effect, is that produced by the repetition of 
lines or phrases. Sometimes the repetition is introduced 
merely for tlie sake of emphasis, as in Milton’s description of 
Satan’s journey through chaos : 

“ So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 

M'lv'd on, with difficulty and labour he” 

Sometimes the repeated passage contains an added notion, 
as in the same author’s account of the various employments of 
the rebel host : „ 


“ (Others) reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknbwlcdgi!, will, and fate. 

Fix’d fate, free will, foieknowledge absolute.” 

We have already had an instance of the use of this iteration 
by Tennyson in verses quoted above in another connexion : 

• So these were wed and merrily fang the bells 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed.” ’ 


In all these passages the leading object of the repetition is 
emphasis. But seldom has this poetic device been more beauti- 
fully employed than in a passage in Aylmer's Field, describing 
the last meeting of the lovers : 


* What a dignity Propertius gives to the soft and 
by the recurrence of this sound, intensified by the 
line as 


languid pentameter 
sequent r, in such a 


“rum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquori.’’ 
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“ So they talk’d, 

Poor children, for their comfort : the wind blew ; 

The rain of heaven and their own bitter tears, 

Tears and the caieless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roared the pine.’’ 

In these wonderfully pathetic lines the repetition is justified, 
not only by the additional emphasis which it gives, but also by 
the new phase of feeling introduced in the repeated phrase by 
the striking epithet careless, pointing, as it does, to the 
unsympathetic attitude of Nature towards human sorrow—a 
feeling which is accentuated by the last sentence of the quota- 
tion, “ above them roared the pine.” 

Another species of repetition, which is more practised by our 
author than perhaps by any other poet, and may be counted as 
one of the leading characteristics of his style, is a kind of 
sound-play — tlic repetition of a word (often in a modified form) 
in the same, or sometimes in a slightly different sense. 

At times, indeed, this sound-play veiges on the pun, and 
Tennyson, like his own Earl Limours, — 

“ Takes the word and plays upon it 
And makes it of two colouis.’' 

This epigrammatic iteration has a peculiarly emphatic 
effect. 

It is seen in Milton’s — 

“ Highly they raged 
Against the Highest^ ' 

and in Shakespere’s — 

“ Whom we, to gain our peace., have sent to peace., ” 
while Cowper employs it in 

“ With all this thrift they thrive no|. ” 

It is, however, as I have said, far more common in Tennyson 
than in any other poet. We hSve, for instance, 

“ Whereat the novice crying, with clasp’d hands. 

Shame on her own garrulity garrulously ” ( Guinevere'), 

“ Croivn^d warrant had we for the crowning sin ’’ 

• {ffhe Last Tournament)’^ 

with which compare 

“ (Our) crown'd Republics crowning conmon sense ” 

(To the Queen), 

Another noticeable example occurs in Guinevere : the maiden 
passion for a maid \ ” and another in The Last Tournament : 

glorying in each new glory ; " while in Lancelot and Elaine we 
find 

“ It will be to thy worship, as my knight, 

##*#**• 
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To see that she is buried worshipftdly. ” 

Here is a sheaf of instances from Geraint and Enid: 

“He from beyond the roaring shallow roared, ” 

“ Silent the silent field 

“ They traversed.” 

Wroth to be wroth at such a worm.” 

“ So moving without answer to her rest 

She found no rest, ” 

“ Your wretched dress, 

A wretched insult on you.” 

“ I love that beatity should go beautifully^ 

No fewer than fourteen instances of this verbal iteration are 
scattered over the 853 lines of Aylmer s Field ^ a fact which 
shows how much our author delights in this kind of sound- 
effect. 

I may add that Tennyson seems to be specially fond of this 
emphatic repetition in one paiticular form of phraseology, as 
seen in a line from the Lotus Eaters : 


“ Yqx tsex ilimbing up the climbing wave.” 

ThuS) in The Palace of Art we find 

Mouldering with the dull mouldering sod/’ 

and in In Memoriam it is said of the coffin’d form borne in the 
‘^fair ship ” from the Italian shore, that it 
Heaves but with the heaving deep, ” 

Again, in St. Agnes Eve the shadows are represented as 

“ Still creeping with the creeping hours, ” 
while in Merlin and Vivien the dawn.“ glimmers down ” upon 
the sleepers 

“ Blushing^ upon them bltishwgf 

and, finally, in a line frpm In the Valley of Canteretz, the 
stream is addressed as “ Deepening thy voice with the deepening 
of the night, ” 

Besides the above instance of mere verbal repetition, wc find 
such examples as the following : — 

U nder colour 

Of such a cause as hath no colour " 

{Queen Maty). 

“ They have bound my lord to cast him in the meie. ’’ 

Then Gareth, “ Bound am I to right the wrong’d ” 

{Gareth and Lynettc) 

“ With comment, densest condensation ” {Merlin k Vivien) 

See thou to it 

That thine own fineness^ Lancelot, some fine day, 

Undo thee not. ” {Gareth and Lynetie\ 

“ A moment for some matter of no moment ” {The Foresters). 
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But in these quotations word-play is intermingled with the 
sound'play — there is the latent pun — ; and, in so far as this is 
the case, such instances are excluded from our survey, as not 
coming under the head of rhythm. For the same reason I do 
not admit under the head of sound-effect examples of oxy- 
moron, such as faultily faultless ” in Maud, or the pitiful 
pitiless knife*' in The Defence of Lucknow, ox \hQ {iimousWuQs 
in Lancelot and Elaine ^ 

“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithfui him faUely line,” 

because it is meaning rather than sound that is the important 
tiling here ; they appeal not so much to the ear, as to the 
understanding. 

There is yet another kind of sound-effect, which consists in 
the repetition, not of a word, but of a mere sound, as when 
Shakespere speaks of finding “ hooks in the running ” 

where we feel how the expression gains by the strong assonance 
’ of the words books ” and brooks, " bringing out, as it does, 
the idea of correspondence with peculiar force. For the effect of 
this assonance is to give an epigrammatic touch to the phrase or 
sentence in which it is used ; it adds much to the emphasis of a 
statement, and with its lingering echoes makes it dwell in the 
memory. What verve and intensity, for instance, does the play 
of sound give to the meaning of the following passage from 
Othello 

What damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes yet doubts, suspects yet strongly loves ! ’* 

and what a note of levcrberating melancholy is stiiick in 
Milton’s 

“ Now the thought 

Both of lost happiness and lastino pain torments him !”* 
Tennyson, as might be expected, Ts fond of playing with 
assonances" (to use a phrase *of Lowell’s), thougli, as far as I 
have observed, he doe.s not deal in them so freely^ as in other 

The Latin authors sometimes employ this assonance with marked 
effect. Heic is a specimen from Ovid — 

“ Verbeta cum ‘iti'rbis mixta fuere meis, 
and here another fiom Tibullus — 

“ Quam fetus vere ferreus die fuit, 

with which may be compared a line in the following stanza from one of 
Beaumont and Fletcheds songs 

“ Hear, ye ladies that are coy, 

What the mighty love can do. 

Fear the fierceness of the boy. 

The chaste moon he makes to woo, *’ 

a line upon which Leigh Hunt lemarks “ Nothing can be finer. Wonder 
and earnestness conspiie to stamp the iteration of the sound. 
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kinds of sound-effect. An emphatic example occurs in The 
Last Tournament : 

Thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could haip his wife up out of hell.” 

Here are two others from the same poem : 

“ Even t ■> tipmost lance and topmost helm, ” 

“ Arthur deign’d not use of 7iumt or szuord. ” 

In Harold^ the Saxon chief prefaces his report of a statement 
made by William of Normandy with the words — 

“Then with \\idX friendly ^ficndly smile of his, ” 
where we feel how strongly the assonance biings out the 
passionate bitterness of the speaker. A parallel phrase to this 
occurs in Queen Maty, describing a knot of ruffians ” as 
glaring at a citizen “ with execrating execrable eyes. " 

Similarly in the early editions of The Ptinccss we find 

“ Go, fitter thou for nairowest nci^hl ourhoods, 

Old dog eared haunts where gossip bnathes and scetlics'f 

with which may be compared a line from Harold : 

“ It (the comet) in heaven, it Jlarcs upon the Thames. ” 

Both passages remind us of MartiaTs 

“ Laudat, amat, cantat nosiios mea Koma libcllos. 

Again, a line in The Victim-- 

“ The priest in liotror about his altatf 
recalls Shakc.spere’s 


“ A foolish thought to say a sorry sight 

where the assonance in the two halves’ of both lines shanA- 

accentuates the statements. Veiy similar is ^ ^ 

“ I love thee and thou me— and that 
Remains beyond all chances and all churchesf 

from Harold. Iri A ■Dream of Fair JFomcn, » her slaU/y 
stature seems to jar upon the car, but the assonance in- 
“ A fury seized them all, 
fiery family passion for the name of Lancelot, 

admirably emphasises the feeling pourtraved Finally ran up 

“The mighty bones of ancient men ” 

The sea wind sang 

Mitill, chill, with flakes of foam 

I hafeTndekvoured"to ^^I'lrlial for En-lish Rc.uUn 

nS'Ufn feendly, Rijnie applauds my lay ; 

Dotes on it, quotes it day by day. ^ 
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a passage, with which should be compared another from The 
Holy Grail-- 

So quick and thick 

The lightinngs here and there to left and right 
Struck. ” 

But it is time to bring these rcmaiks to a conclusion. Amid 
the wealth of illustration of my subject to bt found in Tennyson, 
the curious reader will be able to find out many other examples 
for himself ; and to him these brief notes may afford some 
guidance in tracing the wonderful and varied effects in metre 
and in sound, that occur in thewiitings of one who, while he is 
in the truest sense a great poet, is above all a master of 
rhythm. 


W. Trego Webr. 



Art. II.-RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
CIVILIAN. 

Bv Henry George Keene, C. I. E., M. A., Oxon, 
Chapter V. 

1849—1856. 

{Continued from No, 202, October 1895.) 


M y troubles appeared to be over. I was leaving a pleasant 
station, to be sure ; but it was one in which I had 
undergone a sad load of care. There had been double 
expenses of living, and less than half-pay, and there had been 
the constant irritation from hostile neighbours, resentful of 
paper currency worries and of my lack of severity towards their 
servants and other natives. I was going to a District with 
which I was already familiar, to an ample income, and to 
very interesting work. In fact, my tenuie of office at 
Muzafarnagry was the climax of my official course. Not 
that the existence was an altogether ideal one ; too many 
drawbacks were evident. The Manager Scrlo,” in Wilhdin 
Meister^ asserted that no man who valued his culture ought to 
pass a day without seeing a fine picture and hearing good 
music ; and such influences were entirely wanting,^ Jiur 
the bungalow was comfortable and not ill-decorated ; fir 
trees shaded the lawn ; there was a good garden, with grapes, 
oranges, and peach trees ; a large swimming bath asscmbletl 
the gentlemen of the station every fnorning, and they weie 
both more numerous and more companionable than of old! 
One of my Assistants Vit one time was Grant, afterwards 
Sii Chailes, and Secretary for^ Foreign Affairs ; at a later date 
Colvin*, since then distinguished in m.iny 
high offices, both in India and in Egypt. When the great 
heat was over, the ladies joined us fiom the hills ; and 1 
enjoyed for some months the company of wife and childicn. 

. ^^‘‘ipi^g'Season began early, and 1 hastened to take 
the field, one of my most important duties being to inspect 
and stimulate the opeiations of the survey. The free life, 
with exci ting occupation, was very delightful, had there been 
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10 conflicting duties to extend the pressure and distract the 
attention. Unfoitunatcly we were in the days before the 
ntroductioii of the ^reat principle of division of labour/’ 
ind the ordinary functions of a District Officer were then too 
nultifarious and lesponsiblc even without the additional 
jLisincss of settlement operations. In i860 almost cveiy 
:onccivable phase of rural life demanded the attention of a 
\Ia<:^{stiatc-Collcctor. lie was at the head of the criminal 
iudicial administration, including that huge class of cases 
vhich, in civilised countries, bclon^^ to the Law of Tort/’ but 
n such backward communities as those of Hindustan arc 
:onstantly brou^dit into the correctional tribunals by a poor 
iiul vindictive people. Did a creditor attack' his debtor’s 
)xen, he would be charged with cattle-lifting ; if the spout of 
L villager’s roof drenched his neighbour’s premises, the 
icighboiir would comiilain of a trespass, or apprehended breach 
)f the peace ; nuisances, right-of-way, boundary disputes, 
ill weie followed up, past the very doors of the civil courts, 
iml ai ranged by the ready help of shrewd pettifoggers — to 
Lssume the appearance of public or private wrongs. Theic 
vas a particular law of tres[)ass, known as Act IV oi 1840, the 
:lasticity of which was almost inexhaustible, and under which 
.10 decision had a chance of satisfying the litigants, unless 
the I\Iagi>tiate went to the spot and held a local inquiry in 
poison. He was also head of the Police, responsible fur the 
conduct and discipline of the Force, and for the detection (if 
all reported crime, sometimes sitting to hear cases in w'hicli 
he had liimseU directed the preliminary investigation, and 
was represented in the prosecution of trials in which he was 
to act as judge. He wms in charge C)f the public Distilleiics 
and Licences, of the Road-and-Fcrry-Kunds, of the Dispen- 
saries, Jails, and Village-schools. ( 3 n Sundays he had to read 
Divine Service to the Cliristians in his Court-House ; in his 
leisure moments he w'as to be accessible to Hindu and 
iMuhamadan visitors, to control their iciigious animosities, 
and, occasionally, to keep the peace in the processions and 
public cciemonies of conflictmg creeds. He had to ie})ort 
pcrioilically to tlie heads of a score of difleient departments.* 
The above may wxdl seem an cxaggeiatcd statement ; but 
one far more stalling is to come. All this was little more than 
what was known as the Magistrate’s miscellaneous ” work, 
the most complete and punctual performance of which would, 
of itself, have left Inin but an unprofitable servant. The District 
which I now had to administer, though by no means one of 
tlie largest in the Province, contained about 1,000 estates, or 

• About ilic time of the Mutiny detailed ailicle on this subject 
•'Appeared in the Cahutta Reviexo. 
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townships, peopled by three-quarters of a million of persons 
whose occupation was almost entirely agiicultural ; some of 
them being manors held by rich individuals, but the most of 
them mnmunes of cultivating proprietors with joint respon- 
sibility, sometimes held together by the bond of tiibal solidarity, 
often convulsed by mutual dissidcnces and feuds. Towards 
all these the Distiict Officer stood in the light of Govern- 
ment Agent ; charged with the realisation of the State-share of 
the rents, the maintenance of statistics, advances, suspensions, 
and the numerous general interventions of a benevolent 
stewardship. 

Who is sufficient for these things ? may here be asked, 
but even these were not all. There had always been a class 
of cases, formerly known as summary suits,” which could 
only be heard by the head of the District, or by an officer 
having co-ordinate powers, of whom there was almost always 
one other in the District staff. 

Sometimes a junior officer, or native deputy of exceptional 
ability and experience, would be specially empowered to 
relieve the Collector of a portion of this sort of judicial duty ; 
and 1 recollect, among the pleasantries of the Delhi PnncJi, 
a set of supposed questions for the examination of youn<^ 
officers (then recently instituted), which contained, among 
others, more or less foolish, the following 

“ If you are empowered to dispose of your Collector’s 
summary suits, will that justify you in disposing of his wintci 
clothes ? ” But this by the way. 

Since the preceding year an Act for reforming the adminis- 
tration of the laws and tenures arising out of the system of 
Land Revenue in Bengal and the N.-W. P. had defined tlvj 
rights of tenants, and provided for the hearing and determ iniiii,^ 
of all suits between them and the proprietory occupants ; so that, 
over and above his other duties, the Collector had now beconic 
a judicial authority in a class of suits often involving large and 
important interests. 

An obvious inference must be that so many duties could 
not be discharged, except in a most superficial and perfunctoiy 
manner. An iron machine working without rest, night and 
day, could only find twenty-four hours to work in ; and 
twenty-four hours would hardly suffice for all this mass of 
work, police, judicial, and miscellaneous. This is undeniable; 
and a large proportion of the duties must have degenerated 
into mere routine, but for the skilful manner in which they 
were, in practice, distributed among higher and lower subor- 
dinates, European and Asiatic, Joints, Assistants, Deputies, 
Tahsildars, etc. 

Neveitheless, the Collector always continued responsible; 
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and if he wished to avoid blame and disaster, he must exercise 
a valid control over all the staff ; a control which often included 
a discharge of instructional functions in the case of young and 
inexperienced subordinates. Often, however, the senior officials 
gave him very efficient aid indeed, sometimes extending 
to the charge of whole branches of the work (in the Lower 
Provinces, there was at one time a rule that the head of 
the District should divest himself of all judicial duty and 
confine himself to executive work, but the policy, and even 
legality of such a rule were alike open to question). In 
modern times the Collector-Magistrate is still expected to 
exert an intelligent control over many elements of local ad- 
ministration ; but jails, public works, schools and surveys, are 
all and each made into distinct departments inidcr specially 
trained officials. So, when the Government leases fall in, 
where the Permanent Settlement is not in force, a profes- 
sional survey is provided, and a distinct staff, under a duly 
constituted ^^scttlement officer,” has to value the estates, record 
the lights and statistics, make the registers, and settle with 
the proprietors and joint stock communities the amount 
they would have a right to collect from the tenants under 
existing circumstances, and the quota they would be required 
to pay to the State As the law stood in my time, the collec- 
tions in any part of any estate might be enhanced or reduced 
— on certain statutory grounds— every decade ; but the State's 
demand was fixed for thirty years. Enhancement of rent 
would not be a b.isis for enhanced demand ; but the revenue 
might be suspended, or even partially remitted on account of 
severe calamity ; otherwise what was fixed at settlement would 
remain due, year by year, for the whole of that generation. 

It is not desirable that these l^ght pages should be 
encumbered by technical explanations,; enough has been said 
to show the enormous importance of the settlement officer's 
duties, and the great addition that they must have made to 
the labours of a man already answerable for the exercise or 
control of such numerous and varied services, The first cold 
weather, 1860-61, passed in moving about those sub-divisions 
in which the work was most forward, and in such field sports 
as were compatible with that soit of duty. I had one or 
two excellent horses, an Arab, with a power of leaping un- 
usual in his class, a bony country-bred chesnut with which 
I had won the grand steeple-chase at Dehra in the autumn of 
’59» ^^nd a pony which cleared a 21 ft. ditch. I had likewise 
some good grey-hounds ; one — King Cob, a Newmarket dog - 
caught two un wounded antelopes in one week. The time 
passed only too quickly ; days of exile, doubtless, yet not 
without enjoyment and honest labour. 
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With i86i came a considerable and afflictinj^ change, It 
has been already observed that local droughts are apt to 
occur in Upper India every eleven yeais j and that pciiod had 
now come round since the partial failure of the monsoon 
rain that has been mentioned in dealing with the year 1849- 
50. The present visitation was more severe ; and what Sir 
w! Hunter appears to consider the first attempt at a scientific 
system of relief was instituted in the N-W, Provinces.^ 
A detailed history of Indian Famines was given in the 
I^eport of the Commission, published in 1880, by order of 
Parliament; and an abridgement of the conclusions anived 
at by the Commissioner will be found in the valuable woik 
quoted in the foot-note. It may suffice here to say t liat these 
visitations are of two classes : the minor calamities due to 
local failure of rain for a single year, and the more universal 
suffering caused by a general deficiency of rain dining two 
yeais or more. The former arc now regarded as oi small 
importance, by reason of better economical conditions, and, 
especially, because the railways, by affording cheap and 
rapid movements of food-supply, arc able to spiead the scarcity 
over the whole of India and thus lelicvc the prcssuic on the 
regions where the drought is most severe. But the latter class 
of calamity, where the monsoon fails season after season, 
continues to make great demands on the vigilance and skill 
of the authorities. 

Happily the present trouble was only local and ofshfut 
duration ; but it made a sad impression on those who had to en- 
counter such a disaster for the first time, and all who were in 
authority, high or low, found ample and sei ions occupation in 
protecting the people. Only a few miles of railway were then 
available, and the grain-dealers were slow in opening theii 
stores, until they were able to form some notion of the probable 
duration of the scarcity. Prices rose, when it was clear that the 
rains of i860 had failed, to a height that soon became prohibi- 
tive to the poor and improvident peasantry and aitizans wIkj 
formed the great bulk of the population ; and the police officiaN 
made alarming representations of the danger to public tian- 
quillity that would be incurred if the dealers were not compelled 
to open their grain-pits and sell food at a fixed and moderate 
price. It became our duly to oppose firm denial to all 
such propositions : the grain-dealers were tlie natural com- 
missariat of the country ; they had the best means of know- 
ing what was their own interest, and it was their intciest to put 
the people on shoit rations by means of high prices, unless the) 
would have all their supplies exhausted before the scarcit) 

• Tfie Indian Empire^ p. 644 (3r(l. ed.) \V. H. Allen & ('0. 1893. 
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passed over. Yet maxims of political economy, however true 
in the abstract, would not suffice to keep the people quiet, or 
even to prolong their lives. Inspired by an able administration 
and encouraged to systematic effort, the District Officers exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost. Afflicted spots were visited and 
carefully inspected ; relief works were set on foot ; the aged, 
the veiy young, the shame-faced women who could not work, 
or attend at the poor-houses, were fed at home, scantily no 
doubt, but to an adequate extent ; above all, the grain-dealers 
weie sootiied and protected ; half-a-million of persons were 
itdieved, at an expense of Rs. 7,50,000. In the District of 
Mozafarnagar no more than one hundred-and-fifty deaths 
occurred fi(un starvation, say one in five thousand, and a by 
no means friendly Commissioner had to report that there was 
not a single town or village that had not been personally in- 
spected by one of the three European officers then present.* 
Nevertheless, the visitation formed a serious addition to the 
numerous tasks already incumbent on the small staff. I had 
but one Europ’can Assistant in each Depaitment, and other 
s[)ccial tasks were now to be added. Cholera re-appeared — 
pestilence, in some form, always becomes epidemic after an 
Indian famine — and a reforming legislature, at the same mo- 
ment, gave us more work than ever. The Police in the N.-W.P' 
was remodelled with the view (T diminishing the pressure on 
the District Officer, and relieving him fiom the necessity and 
lesponsibility of conducting prosecutions in his own court and 
in those of his subordinates. This reform had been originated 
in the Madras Presidency ; and its propriety was the more 
commended to the authoiifies in Upper India by the existence 
of a separate Military Police which had been organised during the 
Mutiny, the men and officers of which wferc still to be provided 
for. The idea was sound ; neveithcleijs, the labour of amalga- 
mating this body with the local force of the District fell, in the 
hist instance, on the magistracy, who were obliged to devote 
time and attention to teaching the officers their new duty. 
Nor was this all ; for new Codes of Penal Law and Procedure 
came into action at the same moment ; and in these directions 
we had not only to teach but to learn. The Indian Pen d 
Code, begun by the Cojumittce of which Macaulay had been an 
early and most important member, had been brought to matu- 
lity by Sir Barnes Peacock ; and its wise and scientific sim- 
plicity, while leaving ample discretion to judicial officers, con- 
tained rules and principles not at first sight obvious to men 
accustomed to the old chaotic methods. 

* For some farlhci fads about this period, Trotter’s excellent Histoiy may be 
proiiiably consulted under Victoria 135.) I j 5 ^ ’ 
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All, however, had got into working order with a little intelli- 
gence and good-will, when a new burden was laid on the un- 
complaining people and their local rulers : 1 refer to the intro- 
duction, for the first time, of direct taxation for Imperial pur- 
poses. So far back as 1859, Lord Canning’s hands had been 
strengthened by the arrival of a di'^tiin^uished English financier, 
the Rt. Hon. James Wilson, sent out to aid him in the almost 
desperate undertaking of filling the gap of deficit caused by the 
Mutiny and its suppression. Great reductions of expenditure 
were found possible as order was gradually restored ; but theie 
remained still two pressing tasks. Lee- way must be le- 
covered by new resources, and a system of account must be 
introduced which would enable the Government of India 
to asceitain what were its necessary and unavoidable expenses. 
The better to help in the forming of adequate plans, Canning 
and his new Minister made a tour of enquiry through 
those parts of India wheic the chief financial disorder 
had occurred : the haemorrhage of the Treasury was 
staunched, and then they applied their minds to study the 
question of supplying new blood. Among other District 
Officers I was summoned to the camp. I was then still 
superintendent of the Doon, and the Viceroy and Mr. 
Wilson invited me to meet them at Riirki, on the western 
border of my charge. 

The scene is very fiesh in my recollection. The pale face 
and high forehead of the calm Viccioy, and the chaim of his 
beautiful wife, as they lloated in a barge where the river Ganges 
broke thiough the gorge of Ilurdwar ; and the thoughtful 
manners of the great Finance Minister, with hands crossed much 
behind his back, and his massive biow bent on the ground as 
we walked along togetlier in the evening. Wilson \was Under- 
Secretary to the Treasury in London, where the Income-Tax 
had already come to be looked on as an impoitant souicc of 
permanent revenue ; and, as he paced the garden in the star- 
light, he expounded its benefits in a manner which caused much 
diffidence in the mind of his hearer. Still one had been sent 
for on the ground of imputed local experience ; and it seemed 
an evident duty to state one’s honest opinion. I plainly showed 
the difficulties which any one who knew anything of these 
remote regions would see in the patli. Direct taxation was 
unknown in Hindustan, unless on a veiy small scale, for purely 
local purposes. The people might sec no oppression in an 
impost levied once for all as a lump sum to make good the 
losses of the Mutiny ; but an annual exaction of money to be 
taken away and spent beyond their control or knowledge, was 
a different thing, especially in a country wholly without even 
the shadow of representative institutions. Tiien, there was the 
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hvofold difficulty of assessment and collection, the former in 
bfirticular, where officials of the lower class commanded so little 
confidence, where a jealous concealment of means was of 
traditional habit, and where comparatively few incomes of 
taxable amount could be presumed to exist. In such a coun- 
try, I ventured to observe, an Income-Tax must produce a 
minimum of yield with a maximum of every kind of evil. 

Wilson listened patiently and then asked— What I would 
propose as an alternative? Money must be raised ; the ordi- 
nary sources of revenue, chiefly derived from the poor, could not 
be increased ; it was surely fitting that the rich should contribute 
to a Government on which they were dependent for protection 
in life and property. The suppression of the revolt had added 
forty millions sterling to the public debt, and the new military 
establishments, which iccent events had rendered permanently 
necessary, required an addition of ten millions to the revenue ; 
after all possible reductions had been made, there would be 
more charges left than the inelastic fiscal system of old could 
be made to bear. 

All this was true, except as to “ the rich,” of whose existence 
in India there was reason for grave doubt ; and yet I could 
not but think that my objections were true also ; and I ven- 
tured to propose, no doubt, somewhat vaguely, a principle 
which has since been adopted with very great success under the 
title of Decentralisation.” If the revenues were insufficient, 
the fact might, perhaps, be due in part to the constant leakage 
of the Provincial Services. Each local authority, from the 
Provincial Governor downwards, was led, under the existing 
sy.^tem, to regard the Government of India in the light of an 
inexhaustible well, out of which it was their business to draw 
what would else be drawn by others. Hence arose an irres- 
: ponsible competition on their parts, each.trying to increase his 
allotments, while the Government of India, in seeking to control 
' and check their demands, assumed a responsibility for which 
* it had no piopcr means or knowledge, lhat is to say, that 
; it was often impossible for the various Departments ’ of lhat 

, Government, from their central point of view, to judge of the 
actual merits of each demand. Thus, I said, I had lately 
found it necessary to add to the establishment of the Dehia 
Dispensary an extra sweeper on 4 ^ month ; but the 

Lieutenant-Governor was unable to sanction that small addi- 
tion to local charges, and the application was now before the 
Government of India. How was it possible,” I asked, for 
Lord Canning, in the midst of all the cares of a vast Empire, to 
pay attention to such matters as this ?’ Of course, they w^e 
delegated to Secretaries who left them to Under-Secietaries, by 
whom, again, they were ultimately entrusted to the disposa 0 
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uninformed and irresponsible clerks. Make each local autho- 
rity answerable for the services under him, each Provincial ruler 
providing for such local services in his own local bucltjet, and 
you would give each a motive for economy which would change 
the present competition of expenditure into a rivalry of retrench- 
ment and reform. I had discu‘^Hed this question with Colon: 
Waugh at Mussooree during the last twelve or eiglitc* i 
months ; but the project was in a crude state, going no fintlui 
than that the Government of India should confine its outlay t: 
certain fixed heads of Impel ial expenditure— a soineuln: 
academical pioposition which did not of itself adv.ince the solii 
tiou of present practical needs. Wilson, too, had quite made iij 
his mind to trust to direct taxation and a reformetl inethotl (, 
keeping accounts ; and no fuither attention a[)|)Caied to be givei 
to the principle ofDecenlralisation. Ncvcithelcss, as I afterward- 
learned from Sir Ijartle P'rere, Wilson bore the conversation ii 
his mind and mentioned it to his colleagues on his return t' 
Calcutta.*^ 

Be that as it may, the Government of India, with the conscii! 
of the Cabinet at home, had by this time decided on inlrndiiciii'; 
the British system of direct taxation into India ; na)’, to such 
minuteness was the imitation carried, that, in the schedule to the 
oiiginal Act, a form of notice to be issued to per'-ons complain- 
ing of over-assessment was headed Sir, or I\Iadam !” Aiil 
this in a land whcic the lower class of ta.xable incomes u;b 
taken as £20 a year, and whcie respectable unmarried wonnii 
are not to be found ha\ing abodes or incomes of their own. by 
the law of i860, which District Officers were lunv instructed t ' 
enforce, these multitudinous little i'ncomcs were to be ap[)r.risci! 
and br(aight under assessment ; every individual alleging him- 
self to be surchargec>, was to have a pcisoual hcaiing from the 
Collector ; the work was done in the dark', doubtless with a 
good deal of incciuality. 1 was allowed, indeed, a special 
Assistant forihe woik ; but lie was new to the District, and hi.^ 
shaie of the assessments was appealed to the Board of Revenue, 
and ordered to be revised, so that his help was nut of so mucli 
value as was intended. 

In spite of all these hindiances, the pieliminary opcratiuii^ 
of the Land Revenue Settlement continued to make slc.niy 
progress. The camping .season is of considerable duration in 
Upper India, and we were able to work in the fields from the 
beginning of October to the end of March. Colvin was enci- 

* In iS92-3 the “ Assessed Taxcs”yiel(lcd a little ovei Kx. i,6 ) 0 .uoo, wliile 
total of .Municipal revenues am.mnted to nearly ten niillions Itut liie latter luL:e 
sum being spent, where it is raised, and under representative o introl. is pi-jl)>l)ly 
obtained with less expense and friction than ih;: far smaller item of Imperial taxa- 
tioiK 
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getic and intelligent j much help was received from a special 
native ^‘Deputy/’ and some even from the general administra- 
tive staff. The survey was pushed on ; the village-accountants 
assisting actively; and, as soon as a sub-division had been 
surveyed, the record of rights and of assets ensued so as to 
form a basis of assessment. Each officer going into camp was 
provided with a soit of copy-book, containing a map of the 
sub-division that he was to visit, divided into estates and com- 
munes, and also having two pages for each such area, at tlic 
head of which stood recorded the statistics of the last settle- 
ment ; under this he was requested to enter (from personal 
observation and inquiry) the changes that appealed to have 
occuircd in each estate after the lapse of thii ty years, with his 
impressions as to existing resources and future outlook. Com- 
ing as we dill upon a t'act of country lately afflicted by the 
three successive calamities war, famine, and pestilence, it 
behoved us to bo the mo*' .nreful ; avoiding, on the one hand, 
all temptation to oven c recuperative resouiccs, wliilst, on 
the other, keeping watch ’o‘:t tempoiary depression should be 
mistaken for permanent .ruin. A very general account of the 
mode of operation may be allowed, although the subject is too 
technical to be minutely treated here. 

It has been already mentioned that estates in Hindustan may 
be groiqied in two groat classes: (i) Manors, or undivided 
estates, licld by persons to whom the right of collection and 
management has been assigned by the ruling power : such were 
formerly a combination of temporary alienation and official 
charge, cicctcd into a status iA ownership in Bengal, but else- 
where liable to the anciciit custom of peiiodical re-asscssment. 
(2) Villages, or joint-stock estates, more or less divided timong 
the sharers, but with common land,'too, and, above all, with 
common reponsibilities. 

The nature of the first class, or sort, can be best explained by 
a typical example. In one of the southern sub-divisions there 
was a laige estate which had formed a pait of the demesne of the 
King at Delhi, and had begn confiscated when ho was convicted 
of rebellion.* The estate was then assigned to a gentleman whom 
I had known before the Mutiny, and who, having been Sub- 
Collector of the Ihijii: Tahsil, or Central Sub-Division, during 
that period of trial, had been faithful and energetic, and had 
been, accordingly, recommended for reward, lie was a leading 
member of the ancient clan of “ Barha Sayyids ’’ who had been 
powerful in the District ever since the iqtb century A. D., and 

^ It sounds .abnornuil that a de jure sovereign should be tried tor 
treason towards his subjects ; but the position was not without precedent 
in English history. The old King was found guilty, and iranspoiteu to 
Hurnaa, where he ultimately died. 
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had given Prime Ministers and Commanders-in-CIiief to more than 
one of the later Emperors. This gentleman's name was Imdad 
Hosain ; he was tall, handsome, and a keen sportsman, fond of 
Englishmen, but claiming the right, since usually acknowledged, 
to keep on his European boots and shoes when entering their 
houses. My youngsters had given him the nickname of “ Ihidad 
the Shuhite." When my camp came near his pro[)erty, he 
requested an interview, which he opened by asking, bluntly, 
whether I thought the estate had been conferred on him as a 
particular favour? On my answering that so one must suppose 
in all the circumstances, Bildad calmly observed that, in that 
case, he should expect me to content myself with assessing 
the State's demand on the existing rent-roll. I saw the drift 
of this request : the agents of th.c ex-ICing had, either from 
negligence or corruption, allowed the tenants to sit at an absurdly 
low rental, about one shilling an acre, I think ; and the shrewd 
Bildad saw his way to doubling '^his rate, but naturally not 
until after assessment. Premising that the arrangement and 
its reasons must be fully reported to the Board, on whose deci- 
sion it would depend, whether orno.it should be confirmed, I 
did as I was asked ; /.6., took the total existing rent-roll ; added 
something for the timber, grass, piscary, and other manorial 
rights; then divided the whole by two, assessing half as the 
landholder’s due to the State, year by year, for the next thirty 
years, and leaving him to make his arrangements with his 
tenants, under the limits prescribed by law. The assessment 
was, in due course, reported and confirmed. 

The second sort of estates did not admit of this simple treat- 
ment. Let us try to imagine one of the villages inhabited by a 
land-holding community. It looks well in the bright winter 
morning, basking knee-deep in green wheat and sugar-cane, 
and shaded by groves of spreading mango trees. The cattle 
wander through the lanes, with large, peaceful black eyes, and 
mobile lips hung with half-eaten fodder: other less foitunate 
bullocks descend and ascend the slopes in front of the wells, 
bringing up great leather buckets. full of water, or letting their 
collapsed bulk fall back empty. There are no hedges, but the 
level lands are divided by earthen balks, on the tops of which 
run the-channels that take the water to the fields. On little 
platforms, raised among the crops, boys call, or sling mud pellets 
at the hungry crows. Here and there are small pTantations of 
useful trees, the Dalbergias to yield joists and rafters, the 
Acacias, whose hard wood is best for ploughs and sugannills, 
while it yields the best charcoal. A small mud fort, now dis- 
mantled, shows the residence of the former chief in the wild 
days before the conquest ; at its feet the hollow, out of which 
the earth for the walls was long ago excavated, now makes the 
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[pond where the villagers bathe and wash their raiment. 
|In the background lie the few village streets, containing the 
'chaupaly the humble guildhall of the little Municipality 
; common to the use of all the respectable males of the place, 
■and used also for the accommodation of guests. Here the yco- 
hnen assemble of an evening to chat with a wandeiing Friar, or 
:to witness a performance of strolling minstiels, and here, four 
times a year, come the unwelcome officials who audit the 
accounts aud collect the due payments. Perhaps one share 
of the estate has been wholly separated, and is held by the 
occupant of the dismantled fort and his family ; an unproduc- 
tive tract is kept uncultivated for the cattle of all the sharers 
to graze on, like the “ Lammas-lands ” in many parts of 
England ; some of the land has passed, under mortgage, into 
the possession of the village banker. All alike have neglected 
their cultivation for a year befoic the settlement ; and, as the 
inspecting officer approaches, they come out to meet him, wear- 
ing their oldest clothes, and complaining in vaiious tones and 
manners of the ruin that has overtaken them. The officer 
accompanies them, and is carefully taken first to the plantations, 
the grazing-ground, and any especially impossible bit that has 
been lying waste since the creation of the world. But he will 
soon learn to judge for himself ; he has before him the manured 
homestead, the loamy uplands, the levels for easy irrigation ; 
the wells, their number and average depth. All these things 
noted, he goes to his camp to bathe and bieakfast, and then 
tin ns out in fiont of his tent under the mango trees, whcie a 
space is roped in for the licadmcn and officials, the general 
public watching from without. There the preparation of the 
record of rights goes on with all possible scope for complaint 
and answer, while the settlement officer steals a moment to 
compare his notes with former records,. checking them by oial 
and wiitten reports. 

In this way great progress was made in the pre-assessment 
work, materials were collected for calculation, and assessments 
were ultimately prepared for four unions (or parganas) chosen 
as representing differently situated portions of the District, of 
which there are several, somewhat distinctly marked from 
others in regard to soil, distance from the suiface of water-level, 
facility of water-supply, or its excess indicated by percolation 
and swamping. 

But so much labour was not be undertaken with impunity 
in an extieme climate. The constant use of one’s eyes over- 
crabbed foreign MS. threatened loss of sight ; the constitutions 
of all of us became anaimic ; the family was ordered to Europe ; 
and the doctors advised that I should follow before the hot 
weather ; I only remained until i had completed the report of 
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what had been done up to date. The winter of 1861-62 was 
the culmination of my official pro.spciity, which declined thence 
forth, although from no fault of my own. The substance of 
what' I had to report before leaving was nothing to be ashamed 
of. In most of the parganas the survey was complete, the 
village maps having been piepaicd, in which the boundaries of 
each"’ field were traced by plane table, and the areas lecorded 
on a corresponding field book. The lecord of rights and other 
pre-assessment papers had been completed, and the assessments 
announced in four parganas, on the most assuied basis, and 
with as little change as possible in the ciicumstances and cemdi- 
tionsofthe agiiculturists. The valuation of the assets had 
been based, so far as it could be, on the recorded icnt-iolls : 
where we could not find a fair rental fixed b)' mutual agi cement, 
we had to look io par garni lates, and actual appraisement of 
the produce, checked by obvious means (T iirigaliim and trans- 
poit, but leaving out all consideration of iinprovcincnts due to 
the exertions of the landlords. Thcic was aKo the que^ticn i-f 
past coercive processes, showing how the last as'>essment h.id 
been borne and the case or difriculty which had attended \[^ 
payment. 1 had now been nearly fifteen ycais in India ; my 
hcrdth was shattered, my eycsigiit threatened ; it was absolutely 
necessary to take a fi'w months’ re^t and change. Ikit 1 felt 
confidence in the principles on which I had worked, and 1 
ventured to conclude my report by .saying that, if 1 weic allow- 
ed to return next year, I could guarantee the work being 
finished, to general satisfaction, in aiK)iher two years. 

Jkit I icckoned w’ithout my host. The deductive oflicifil 
whom I have mentioned as my perpetual blight, was the iMcni- 
ber of the Revenue Hoard to wdioin I was immediately 
subject ; and w^c had lately engaged in two controversies^, llw 
result of which had not bean such as to diminidi any huslilc 
feelings with which he might rcgaid his unoffending subouli- 
natc. I have alicady shown tliat he objected to me bccaibc. 
as he said, I looked on everything as an open questi^m. To 
me, on the other hand, lie aj)peareil to suffer from that doilur- 
tivc habit of mind which has been thought to charactCM\e .iH 
Noith Britons. A principle laid down by superior authoiity 
was for him an established fact; aiul if the GovcrnmcMit of 
India liad declared that water ran u[> hill, lie would have accept- 
ed the declaration as a law (;f nature. Tlie consequence otioa 
was that lie failed to w'in from subordinates who used then 
powcr.s of observation and icdcction, the cordial acquiescence 
whicii was essential to success ; and he w'as, pciliaps, served bc.st 
by the lc.ss able and straight-foiward. 

An illustration of the docti inary pedantry wliich haunts the 
cleverest bureaucrats occurred duiing the settlement operation^'* 
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A class of tenants had been cicated by custom, somewhat 
resembling the copyholders of an English manor, in that they 
held by virtue of the village rccofd, and i^aid customary rents, 
which, indeed, were often higher than the markct-iatcs. The 
troubles of the past thice ycais had pressed haid upon these 
m('n some of wlvun had ceded their piivilcgcs to the manoiial 
propiictois for money-payments, descending to the positif)n of 
oidinaiy unpiivilegcd tenants. When Mr. —came round to 
ins[)cct, the matter was brought to his notice, and he at once 
announced tliat such transactions ctiuld not be reengni.^ed, and 
that the supeiior s/ii/its of these tenants, not being transferabh', 
must continue to be entered on the icnt-roll, whatever might 
be the ex[)iesscd wish (jf the paities. I could onl\- bow in 
my ministcri.il capacity ; but I was constrained to lemind him, 
that, whatever legisteis I might record as settlement officer 
would be o[)en to leconsidciation in a Coiiit-of-biw. Should 
suits in which such ttausfeis were in question come before me 
or any other offici.d sitting in his jiulicial crqiacit}', they would 
be detcimined accoiding to evidence ; and wiUiKl, in .ill [pro- 
bability, be amicable proceedings, having, for object and icsiilt, 
the dcclar.ition that the tr.ni‘'fci had takim place and iniht 
be iccorded This view of maltcis took my uortliy chief by 
sur[)ii^c : lie had been briPiight up to cotisidei such tiansactions 
.IS beyond tlie pale of good [policy ; and he seemed to have 
difficulty in conceiving tlie well-known legal maxim o{ /(UiNm 
vaLi—A things done will be valid even though wo disa|)provc. 
I may add that the transfeiability of these lights lias long 
since icccived legal recognition. 

Anollier matter in which my humble opiniiins appeared to 
liim worlliless at the time, aioseout(T tlic dc[iutation to the 
districts affected by the famine of that distinguislied officer, 
the late Colonel Ikiiid Smith, of the Ihuigal Engineers, an old 
hiend of inv own, and a man of singular inlelligence and ver- 
satility. Backed by his excellent colleague. Captain (now Sir) 
Alexander T.a)'lor,'^ he hail been an imjiortant agent in the 
capture of Delhi, whore he was in charge of the Engineer Park 
until he was wouiulcd. lie afterwaids became Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Mint ; and was, in 1S60, deputed to inquire 
nUo the causes and cures of scarcity and other economic 
questions. He was a welcome guest wherever lie went ; and his 
•eport led to llic rc-openingof questions which wcic snp[)oscd to 
have long since obtained the seal of practical success. An 
f^pinion arose in the Press, in Parliament, and in official 

* peueial Sii A. T.i) 1 > 1 , G. C. B., has since heen Piesident of 

j K( y,il C()lkg;c .It Coopefs Hill. tDinidi died on liis way 

soon after his tour in Hindustan. Ho was in the prime of life and 
o'l the thieshold of the Temple of F.ime. 
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circles, that the land-revenue could be compounded for by a 
fixed annual payment, or that there might be, what it was the 
fashion to call sale of the Fee-simple/’ This opinion led 
to proposals for the introduction into Upper India of the 
principle of “ Permanent Settlement,'* whereby those who held 
manorial rights and contracted with the State for payment 
of the assessed revenues, should be recognised as proprietors 
holding at a perpetual land tax estimated according to the 

prices of the day. Mr floated on the rising tide, and 

a controversy took place between us, of which traces may be 
found in the Blue-book published by order of Parliament, and 
in an article that appeared in Blackwood dhowi the end of 1862. 
The whole scheme has long since been confuted by the logic 
of events. I , t 

But all the fiiclion arising out of these discussions had an 
evil effect on the fortunes of one who would have been better 
advised to have olicyed in silence. The Licutenant-Goveinoi 
was like King Gcrogc in. and his Queen, who thought Miss 
Burney should have served them till she fell dead at their feel. 
Inspired by the hostile Board, he resented one's going while the 
.settlement work was still unfinished; he appointed a pci- 
manent successor to me, who finished off the work with 
commendable diligence, wrote hi.s final report, and received 
the thanks of Government. Unhappily for all concerned, his 
settlement soon broke down, collapsing at the touch of practice 
Other officers were sent to amend its errors ; fresh appiaisement^ 
and assessments were found neccs.saiy in the parganas which 
he had dealt with ; nearly sixteen years passed before the 
district emerged from the crisis. 

[ As this is an unavoidably egotistic narrative, I may per- 
haps be pardoned for anticipating a later record, and adding 
that the revising officers did not disturb my part of the work ; 
and that, about twenty years after my rcpoit had been sub- 
mitted, the Government issued its final resolution on the sub- 
ject. It was then announced, on the highest authoiity, that 
the success which was ultimately secured, was largely due to 
‘the care and discrimination with which Messrs. Keene and 
Colvin worked, and the excellence of the results obtained.'^] 

^ This being the last mention that may have to be made fd 
district work in camp, there arc one or two considerations, of 
abiding interest, which .seem to require a word. Camp-life 
brings the superior officials into direct contact with the 
people. I would not say one unnece.ssarily harsh word against an 


hesolutum of (hmanmenf ’ji\\ .882. This laidv acknowi 

ment was not mnek umil too late to benefit me ; to Colvin, of coui.e, it 
of no value, as he had long passed to serener legions — where, beyond ‘ 
voices, there is the peace which comes of prosperity, 


ment was not ina 
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underpaid and overworked class ; but it is a distinct advantage 
when, for half the year, the peasantry can see their rulers at 
work, and feel that the influence of the native staff, technically 
known as is not all powciful. However free from the 

grosser forms of malevolence and corruption we may try to 
make these employes, it is obvious that they have great opportu- 
nities of gaining the confidence of their superiors, and of making 
the most of those opportunities out of doors. In the summer 
they can surround their officers with a cordon of messengers 
with whom they have an undertaking ; these men are all their 
creatures, and form the tribe of process sei vers and ordei lies 
who attend the men in authority at office and in their homes* 
The heat keeps the Englishman from going abroad, save 
in driving to his court-house and back ; and an appearance is 
created which is expressed in the popular couplet : — Hakim 
Bandar^ Amla Kalandar ; 

As the clerks their music play, 

Justice Jacko jumps ail day. 

To fee the Amla is thus conceived to be a matter of supreme 
importance ; and they naturally accept the situation. In the 
camping season, however, things are somewhat changed ; unless 
an officer be peculiarly sluggish and of defective character, 
the web is bioken, and the shiine of justice stands unveiled 
before its humblest votary. 

I did not learn the lesson of independence, as may be 
readily believed, from my deductive North Briton. This 
officer was, indeed, a great professor of high principles with a 
very decorous nomenclature ; one being ‘‘ accessibility," and 
the other “ loyalty.’’ But what he meant by being ‘‘ accessible ’’ 
was, to live during the hours of work amongst obsequious 
underlings ; while his spare momedts were devoted to in- 
quisitions into the conduct and repute, of the absent, in secret 
interviews with interested and designing Asiatics. Of these, 
however, enough leaked out to inspire general want of confidence, 
for it was more than suspected that officers who kept themselves 
most aloof from the influence of the native staff, were not, by 
any means, most favourably spoken of by those who were con- 
sulted by the accessible" gentleman. And what he understood 
by being loyal" may be conjectuicd from what has been 
already said of his readiness to adopt, as an oracle, any fleeting 
idea of his superiors. The application, indeed, of these 
principles, by a man of much industry, intelligence, and con- 
duct, at least negatively pure, conduced to personal prosperity, 
if not to genuine success. His information was not always 
accurate, as may be seen from the one example noted in Malleson 
and Kane IV, 69//, when he caused a bloody surprise of 
IVitish troops : while his habit of unquestioning, and even 
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enthusiastic compliance, sometimes led him into positions that 
might have been ludicrous if they had not been productive of 
disaster. But he went thtough his term of seivice much trusted 
by his superiors, and promoted to all sorts of high and influ- 
cnticd posts ; subscribing to missions and charities, and generally 
respected as much as was compatible with a vague though 
widespread belief that he was as superior to the bewilderments 
of doubt, as he was proof against all temptations to impulsive 
action. But he was “ loyal,” and he was '^accessible.” 

This much about the tieatmcnt of the Amla^ which is a 
matter at least as important now as it was then, when the 
superior officers were all luiglish gentlemen connected from 
biith with India, and often speaking one of the native languages 
as a tonguo acquired in the nursery. The modern men are of 
a more miscellaneous cxti action ; many, perhaps, ignorant of 
Indian things, save as they may have learned them in piepar- 
ing for cxaiuinalions ; harassed by the dcpicciation of the 
iiipcc ; disliking the Country, and not in S3mipalhy with the 
pcoj)le. If such there be in the ranks of the modem Indian 
Civil Service, 1 should like to say to them : Be truly loyal and 
accessible ; obey your superiors in all things, but rcspectfull)' 
point out mistakes ; be coiiitcous to all, but do not make con- 
fidants of the Amla, or allow the people to think you inllucnccd. 
And, when yon go into camp, assure youtsclf by personal 
observation, that no purveyance is made in your name, and 
that all supplies for yourself or your attendants, arc compen- 
sated by fair and punctual payment. Avoid all foims o( 
espionage', and destroy, publicly and without perusal, all 
anonymous letters. 


‘Chapter VI. 

. 1 86?— 63, 

I must now, for a time, turn to more familiar scenes. If m)’ 
life as Collector of Muzafarnagar had been the culmination 
of my official piospciity, the next few mouths —though darken- 
ed by domestic sorrow— were the most beneficial toUic mind. 
My lamily had gone offby a steamer called “The Jason" to 
l'vUro[)e, because it was thought that a long sea voyage wouKl 
do them good, and that a steamer going round the Cape would 
combine the advantages of the sea with some of the certainty 
of modern navigation. When my time came, I left Calcutta 
by the P. and 0. booked as far as Egypt ; and arrived in due 
ci^nrse at Suez, Here I agiced with two fiicnds to spend a 
short time in Egypt, which was tlicn a less known country than 
it has since become. In those days there was no Suez Canal, 
the very railway to Alexandria was a novelty— Shepheard’s 
was the only European hotel in Cairo, and was itself in a very 
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undeveloped condition ; Messrs Cook had not begun their con- 
quest of the country. But we chartered a Dahabia ; visited 
Memphis and the Pyramids ; gathered relics in the desert ; and 
inspected a highly decorated temple, glowing with painted scenes 
of ancient Egyptian life on the walls, which had been lately 
discovered by M. Mariette and disencumbered of sand. After 
a very pleasant time, we took ship at Alexandria on board an 
Austrian Lloyd's steamer bound for Trieste, and commanded 
by a brave little Montenegrin, named Florian, who played the 
guitar and sang Italian songs to his own accompaniment. 
Our passengers were of various kinds ; two German Princes 
who kept much aloof : some Frenchmen of position with whom 
I had already become acquainted in Egypt; an ex-Governor 
of Bombay with his son ; a Prussian savant^ and a miscella- 
neous medley of singers, priests, and bagmen. The America ” 
also carried five lions and three giraffes, travelling in unwonted 
companionship from their native Africa to some European 
menagerie. She was a seaworthy and comfortable boat, plough- 
ing her leisurely way across the Mediterranean in the calm 
spring weather, never losing the land, — land of constant interest, 
alike for beauty and for historical associations. The French 
passengers proved charming company : the eldest being the 
Alarquis de B — whose brother held a high office at the Court 
of Napoleon III, while he was himself a favourite of the Em- 
peror, and an unofficial agent of his diplomacy. Among 
others, we had a shipmate who was an orderly Officer to the 
Czar, and who spoke French with such terrible perfection, as 
to irritate the younger passengers of that nation, accustomed 
to the licence of Parisian argot* 

We had lovely weather, and the daylight hours passed quick- 
ly and agreeably on deck, as we glided past the island shores 
of the Mediterranean. First came into view the coast of Crete 
and the mountain-snows of Ida, over 8.000 feet above the 
level of the sea : Cape Matapan and Navarino Bay were 
hidden by the shades of night ; on the following morning we 
reached Zante, the flower of the Levant/' a lovely little region, 
with harbour girt by a zone of villas, gardens, and wooded hills, 
scored by shepherds' paths. On the starboard lay Ithaca, 
where a site was pointed out as ** the grave of Ulysses." Pass- 
by Santa Maura, we cast anct^r in the fine harbour of 
Corfu, then about to be restored to the people of the Ionian 
Islands.f The scenery And climate here seemed as fine as the 

. ^ the passengers 1 ought not to forget to name Mr. T. H. Thorn- 

C. S. 1.) a Member of the Civil Service who afterwards rose 
w nigh distinction, 

J United States of the Ionian Islands/’ constituted by the Con- 
B ess of Vienna, under a British Protectorate, were offered to the Greek 
VOL. CIL] 3 
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world could show ; and we could well imagine what a pleasant 
quarter it must have furnished to the British Officer, with the 
occasional diversion of a shooting excursion on the neighbour, 
ing hills of Epitus. The town was well-built and showed the 
benefits of Western civilisation in the pavement and drainage 
of the stieets ; in such respects it formed a striking contrast^ 
with Egyptian cities, where wc had seen things more oriental i 
than in India. Soon after leaving this seeming land of' 
Cockaigne, wc entered the Adriatic, and went up that historic 
sea, between Italy and Illyria, and amid memoiics of Pyrihus' 
and Caesar, and St. Paul. After fifteen years of Asia, passed 
at a distance of more than a thousand miles of hot soil from, 
the sea, the |)leasure of floating on the calm water under an 
April sun and in company with refined men of the world “ may> 
be more easily imagined than described.’’ Steaming between^ 
Lissa and S[)alatro, past the hilly shores of Dalmatia and the- 
flatter coasts of Croatia and Istiia, we came by the end of the 
fifth day to Trieste — a fine town to those of us who had 
been long in the East. Alexandria and Corfu had been 
but a half- change ; here we were unquestionably back in 
Europe. In the old tovvn is a Byzantine cathedral of enormous 
antiquity ; and the streets of the new town astonish the traveller 
by containing massive posts for him to lean against under 
the fuiy of the mountain-wind. Twenty-two miles to the N. E. 
lie the famous caves of Adelsberg, reached by a railway which 
was one of the earliest of those cxpeiiments in mountain 
engineering of which the “ Bhore Ghat '' of Bombay is now a 
large and famous example. Some of our Englishmen went off 
to sec these wonders of art and nature ; I preferred to rest 
and go to the opera. The house was large and filled with the 
attentive and critical audience one only secs in couutries peo- 
pled by Italians ; the pnvia donna being a once celebrated singer, 
Mine. Borghi Mamo, and the work — La Favorita, When the 
curtain fell, I went on board a small steamer by which my 
passage had been already secured ; the suiface of the gulf was 
calm and the starlit sky clear ; I soon fell into a pleasant 
sleep, from which I was awoke by daylight and the prepara- 
tions for casting anchor in Venetian waters. 

The sun was rising as our little vessel glided rapidly by the 
stein fortifications of San Nicold del Lido, and the level lays 
were thrown upon a combination of the art and romance of the 
great Maritime Republic. The pure morning liglit lay on the 
dancing ripples of the sea, bathed the gates of the Arsenal 
and the Bridge of Straw, struck the statue of S. Theodore and 

Kingdom in the beginning of that very year (1862) and the transfer was 
completed, with the consent, of the people, befoie the end of the year follow- 
ing ( 4 lh November 1863). ^ 
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the Winged Lion with the Book, the orange-chequered brick- 
work of tlie Ducal Palace, the Pozzi, the Piombi ; raising 
memories of merchant-princes riding to council, and of prisoners 
departing over the Bridge of Sighs to tread in darkness the 
path to a hidden agony and an unconsecrated grave. These 
two contiguous bridges epitomise the medieval life of Venice. 

We put up at Danieli’s ; the Frenchmen, the Russian Colonel, 
and myself.* and for a few days enjoyed the present and 
the past. Venice, in those days, seemed more a museum 
than a town of living citizens, a State fallen dead, with her 
institutions displayed as in glass cases. It was still under the 
Austrian domination ; and in a sort of political catalepsy, with 
occasional movements of delirium The gondoliers were dull 
and silent, the theatres were closed, the spots where the foreign 
sentries paced were enclosed with gratings to guard the men 
from patriot poniards. The Emperor of Austria, then, as ever, 
conscientious, had tried to conciliate the people, moving about, 
during his visits to Venice, with apparent confidence. He was 
not actively molested, but the Venetians left him to walk un- 
noticed, while one of his Hungarian bands uttered its matchless 
military music on the Piazza. Brutta gente gli Tedeschi/’ the 
people muttered ; showing, however, some Latin recognition of 
the beautiful Empress to whose consideration they were indebted 
for the care and preservation of many a fine fresco and ancient 
mosaic. Otherwise Venice was much as it is now ; there were 
more soldiers* — probably fewer priests and office-clcrks. 

My other experiences of what had been till lately Austrian 
Lombardy, can liave but little claim to record. Tlien, as now, 
Verona must bring up Shakesperc and Lake Garda Catullus ; 
and every Spring the far Rhretian snows look down on the 
well-watered valley where young men and maidens mow the 
meadow-grass costumed like peasants of .the opera. The ouly 
light I can possibly have to dwell on such familiar scenes, is 
based upon the very different conditions under which I viewed 
them. It was barely three years since the campaign which 
ended in the treaty of Villafranca, whereby the King of Sar- 
dinia and Piedmont had been enabled to extend his rule as far 
as Desenzano on the Lake of Garda. Here the Austrian domi- 
nions ceased, and the great army of priests and soldiers disap- 
peared. I had the great advantage of hearing from the Marquis 
de B — -something of the Emperor s views of the late war ; and 
gathered that his Majesty thought himself fortunate in being able 
to make peace when he did, although it involved the failure 

a great part of his original scheme. When announcing his 

* It used to be said that the Austrians had in Venice a soldier to every 
male of the native population. Monks, friars, and cur/s seemed 
pM\ 05 i equally numerous. 
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intention to free Italy fronn tlie Alp to the Adriatic/* Napo- 
leon had not only ignored the strength of the group of Austrian 
strongholds then known as the Quadrilateral,” he had also 
trusted to a dream of French military ascendency which was 
shared at the time by many people, but destined to a yet 
ruder shock of reality in coming years. Speaking of this, the 
Emperor’s friend said he did not think Napoleon would ever 
go to war again : he had made the discovery that it was a very 
serious affair, and that officers trained in African rasaias were 
not in the best state of readiness for scientific warfare. Such 
successes as his Majesty had gained were due to himself ; he 
had no generals. Nor had he any taste for war or nerve to 
face its horrors ; after his return to Paris his health was quite 
upset ; il avail des insomnies affnusesl' his friend said. Anvi 
scrap of authentic information about one who then passed! 
for the arbiter of Europe, was eagerly treasured ; nor do the 
events of 1870 altogether annul the value of what I was told, 
on such excellent authority, eight years befoie. The Emperor 
entered on the war which precipitated his fall, with the full 
knowledge that he had gained in 1859; result, so 

tragic for himself and for France, made good his worst fore- 
bodings. Of France, indeed, the saying of the Roman poet holds 
good 

Waslied in the deep, the fairer she comes forth 
but for poor Napoleon and his dynasty, the trial must have 
been almost a foregone conclusion, encountered only as the 
least of coming evils. 

After a brief tour through Milan and the Lakes, I crossed 
the S, Gothaid on the dtltgence as far as Airolo. We were now 
in the month of May, but at that elevation the cold was 
extreme ; and, in sleeping near the crest of the pass, I felt it 
in all my members, full as they still were of Indian malaria. 
Ill as 1 became, however, I looked with wonder on the road, 
now disused, which seemed an astonishing public work to be 
carried out by such a mere congeries of parish vestries as the 
Swiss Republic — winding round zig-zags, as of a vast spiral 
staircase ; skirting the scanty edges of a mountain stream ; 
darting over bold arches, or plunging through tunnels, where 
all progress seemed barred ; passing the hospice-snows and 
winding down to William Tell's Altdorff, the roadway was 
always smooth, well-fenced, and all maintained out of reasonably 
collected customs-revenues. The little Federation did great 
things, and scorned to pry into the bags and boxes of the 
travellers for whose convenience she did them. The modern 
tourist, steaming through the mountain, can form little notion 
of the grand doings of man and Nature above his head. 
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At Lucerne I found rest and partial recovery from the chill 
caught at Airolo, and enjoyed the beautiful old town, surround- 
ed on the northern side by her old bulwarks, with the Righi— 
as yet unscored by rails-— on the eastward, while cloud-capped 
Pilatus frowned upon the west, andtheLake of the forest-cantons 
stretched a storm-tossed surface of nearly thirty miles to the 
south. Th^re was not much to see in the town, excepting the 
bridge over the Reuss painted with the Macabre ” scenes 
described in Longfellow's Golden Legend. But at the time of 
my visit, the Lion monument of the Swiss Guard was still ex- 
hibited by a survivor of that fearful morning in 1792 when the 
faithful soldiers were slain by the mob of Paris, to the number 
of 780 officers and men, before they received the order of the 
feeble Louis XVI., to retire to their barracks. The monument, 
as all know, is a choice work by Thorvvaldsen, a dying Lion 
with an arrow in his side ; and the old man, in a scarlet uniform, 
who was then its guardian, was a survivor of the fight, named 
Paul Joss. Little cnuld the boy who saw the ‘^Ocean-tide'* 
roll up on that August morning, have thought that he would 
escape its waves, to icturn to his native mountains and live 
there for seventy years and more. Hewn out of living rock, 
the Lion rests there, by the still lake waters, in lullaby of 
distant tinkling ranee des-vaclies^ the granite mountains dumbly 
keeping watch all round.”* 

After a short time in that part of Switzerland the state of 
my health compelled me to seek Paris, where I might have a 
little rest and treatment. Sly French travelling companions 
showed me great kindness; and, being all men of social posi- 
tion, they were able to do so in a very interesting way ; but 
1 was ill, anxious about my wife and children, and neither 
willing nor able to take a very active part in the somewhat ex- 
citing life of the P'rench capital, then in the spring time of the 
year and of the Imperial system. The Emperor Napoleon 
III. was surrounded by men and women determined to make 
the most of their oppoitunities ; and Daudet’s tale, Le Nabab^ 
only gives a refined and artistic picture of the life and manners 
of the time. The best comment on the whole was, perhaps, 
uttered, years later, by one of its originators, General Fleury, 
Being Ambassador at St. Petersburgh in September 1870, he 
received the news of the overthrow with the cynical remark : — 

Any way we have had eighteen years of excellent amusement 
(nous nous sommes b ment amuses,)** 

I hastened to quit the brilliant city of Comu.s, and passed 
the remainder of the summer in sickness and sorrow — mostly 

* For a vivid picture of this scene of meicenary faithfulnes?, see Carlyle, 

French Revolution^ Vol. II, Book VI. I fear, however, that the mountains 
louiul Luceiae are not of *• graime, * Lui belong to the I'eitiary formations. 
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at Tunbridge Wells, where my dear father was living. The 
season was one of almost uninterrupted rain ; the fever hiin^^ 
about me ; my wife landed from a tedious voyage, only to die 
after a lingering illness borne with consummate patience; and 
in September I placed the elder children at school, and gladly 
departed for happier scenes. After visiting friends in England 
and Scotland, I paid a short visit to Paris, where my former 
friends again received me kindly. The deepest impression that 
I retain of this second visit to P'rance is that of a conversation 
with a distinguished Breton nobleman who was attached to 
the cause and person of the Comte dc Chambord, the then 
head of the Bourbon dynasty. On my asking the Marquis 
what his party meant to do in the event of their King” 
dying without issue, and whether they looked upon the 
Comte de Paris as the heir, he coolly replied: My dear 

Sir! that is nonsense (Ja fusion c est nnc blague) \ the Oilcans 
have vulgarised themselves (se soul trop encauaillcs)!' And, 
on my observing that it would be necessary to have some 
idea of a plan for future contingencies, he went on to say 
that old-fashioned people had a proverb to the effect that, 
“ without being in love with the cook, one need not object 
to the cooking. If this present man’' (jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder as if the Emperor stood behind) docs not 
wound the feelings of the Catholics, or disgrace the national 
flag, I think we shall all end by bowing to the Empire.'^ Since 
1863 many things have happened ; but the words are worthy d 
record for the light they throw upon the position and [)ro.spccts 
of the Legitimate ” Pi etendcr. By taking money from the 
Republic, and then administering to the political estate of the 
illustrious exile of Frohsdorff, the late Comte de Paris has been 
thought to have forfeited the tiust of ordinary iMcnchmcn ns 
much as the Bonapaikc dynasty did by their faults and mis- 
fortunes ; but there was a moment when the lunpire had a 
better chance than the House of Orleans. 

In the early spring I took leave of Paris and set forth with 
two English companions— both old friends— for the south of 
France. We made a short stay at Bordeaux, then a grandiose 

but quiet city, where we admiied the Cathedral, containing some 
features of Romanesque architecture, a fine pointed Gothic 
choir, and some rich old stained glass. The northern gate is 
finely sculptured, and bears the name of “ the English King," 
a vague echo of the time when Guienne belonged to the Plaiita- 
genet : here we saw a crucifix said to have come from Jerusa- 
lem and to have been presented to the Church by St. Louis ; 
the face differed from the type usually adopted and resembled a 
.yellow-skinned and black-haired Oriental. From Bordeaux a 
six hours’ journey took us to Bayonne, a queer old town of 
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Basque origin, with an old fort, the work of Vauban, and still 
boasting of impregnability. VVc visited the mouth of the 
Adour, whose changes have greatly harmed Bayonne, and 
passed a day at Biarritz, then in the full enjoyment of fashion 
and Imperial favour. There was then no railway in the 
Pyrenean region, and travelling still possessed some of its old 
uncomfortable romance in Spain. Our diligence took us through 
S. Jean de Luz and to the banks of the Bidassoa, the stream 
that bounds the two countries ; and it was fortunate for us 
that all had passports; for they were unlawfully but impera- 
tively demanded by the Spanish Police. Tliis mixture of ir- 
regularity and pedantry was characteristic of a backward and 
semi-oriental administration : we tested the gendarmes and 
their officer fairly, explaining that we were peaceful travellers, 
who wore not required to have passports either by French or by 
Spanish law ; and it was only when threatened with immediate 
incarceration that we opened our boxes and produced the do- 
cuments, which were fortunately in proper order. That no ex- 
planation could be possible on account of misconception, will 
be clear from the fact that one of our party spoke Spanish with 
quite remarkable fluency. I do not know what is the present 
practice ; but the ‘^things of Spain move slowly. 

Beyond Yrun, a small Basque town, the road went through 
mountain scenery as far as S. Sebastian, where we arrived, cold 
and weary, as the darkness fell. Next motning, however, was 
lovely, and we enjoyed the panorama of town and harbour as 
seen from the hill of La Mota, with graves of England's dead 
about us, while the Atlantic f.iwncd peacefully upon the pro- 
montories. For a peseta, about two pound sterling, we hired 
carriage as far as Teflosa, a dull little country-town, where there 
seemed nothing eatable but bread, and where sherry was sold 
at a high price, done up like a liqueur, with a label on the 
bottle. Of the better Spanish wines one saw nothing, only a 
raw and rancid sort of black strap,” tasting strong of leather. 
A second drive took us next day through the hilly country as 
far as Oloyagoita, a place wliich had been already reached by a 
section of the Madrid railway. We here descended the 
highlands, leaving the provinces so often the scene of revolt 
and civil war ; and wc passed the night in an old-fashioned 
jondal' where the dining-room was over the stables, and the 
vvaiters were tawny wenches in an elementary stage of civilisa- 
tion. Next morning we took the train and steamed slowly 
through a countiy more and more level ; where, through a veil 
of mist, we descried the fields on which Wellington won the 
fight of Vittoria (1813). We spent a day at Burgos, visiting 
the famous cathedral ; with the citadel that four times repulsed 
the Iron Duke, and the remains of the Campdador, Ruy Diaz, 
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( “ The Cid ” ), which onc^ they say, made way through op* 
posing hosts of the Arabs, victorious in death. 

The train took us as far as San Chidrian, where we found a 
diligence setting out for a night journey through the Guadara- 
mas to the Escorial. It was a memorable experience ; the car- 
riage, drawn by twelve mules, of which all but the leading pair 
were driven in hand. 

On the crest of the Pass the snow lay round the dwarfed fir 
trees, and a stone lion marked the highest point, more than 
five thousand feet above sea-level. The cold was intense, and 
it was with general congratulations that we left our vehicle for 
a bath and breakfast at Viilalba, proceeding by train to the 
Escorial. 


This little excursion through the Basque provinces and Old 
Castile is mentioned only because, being made at tire very 
dawn of railway communication, it marks the meeting of two 
epochs. Inhabited by a peculiar people, with a language of 
its own, and no known congeners, the wild, thinly-peopled, 
country, hardly escaped from the Middle Ages, was a vanishing 
record of old Europe. The Basques have now lost the greater 
part of their peculiarities, their home-rule, their exemption from 
conscription, their readiness to fight for lost causes. At the 
time of my visit every Basque was still “ noble, ” whatever his 
calling; every village «<r<fwashis own bishop ; there was a 
Spanish frontier, where your baggage was searched for contra- 
band ; the churches were shapeless cubes with stumpy belfries ; 
in the houses cf the villagers glass was an unknown luxuiy ; 
the people preserved their mysterious old tongue and national 
costume— red cap, shaven faces, cloaks over one shoulder— 
with a grand simplicity of bearing and sobriety of life inherited 
from remote antiquity. In Castile matters were a little 
different, less interesting, though always medieval. 

The Escorial is an enormous pile, rivalling in desolation the 
bare hills on whose skirts it lies, quite without external decora- 
tion, and full of small windows, like a modern manufactory, 
borne notion of it may be formed by recalling the fact that the 

mam dome IS over three hundred feet high, and the length of 
one face of the building more than a furlong. Before the fire 

kL m T ® ‘‘'f /“""e Slate as when originally built 

y 11 ip II., m the first half of the i6th century ; some of the 
rooms hung with fine old Flemish tapestry, others inlaid with 
'*'°ef'Work ; some curious battle pieces had 
‘•i® paintings went to 
the Museum of Madrid. The chapel is, as most people know. 

if' ; the high altar is approached by steps 

I r w ic IS the crypt described by Macaulay, where, on 
shelves round an octagonal vault, we saw the black marble 
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coffins of Charles V. and his successors.* There was but one 
vacant shelf ; and, when that is filled/' said the guardian who 
showed the vault, it is said that the dynasty will end/’ 
That shelf has since been filled ; and only a fragile child is 
left to carry on the royal line. The man pointed out the 
sarcophagus of Charles V., the same in which that Emperor had 
once celebrated his own obsequies ; and he assured us that he 
had seen the august remains there, in perfect preservation, a 
few days before. We began making up a purse to induce him 
to remove the lid, when a noisy party of tourists, descending 
the stairs, put an abrupt end to the work of corruption. We 
then ascended to the gloomy cabinet where the cold and 
bigoted Philip used to sit writing notes which deluged his 
dominions with war and famine, while he listened to the praises 
of the Lamb through the open window : here he bore a certain 
passive part in divine service without leaving his chair, a chair 
still standing in the same place as it occupied when he died 
upon it, after a long and painful illness. 

We arrived at Madrid in windy March weather, and saw the 
Prado, with the Queen and her priestly-looking husband in a 
heavy carriage drawn by six horses and escorted by Lancers, 
Tlie heir apparent, afterwards the shoit-iived Alphonso the 
Twelftli, came behind in a second cairiage diawn by mules, I 
need not stop to describe the Royal Museum, where the pic- 
ture gallery forms the chief attraction of the otherwise third- 
class capital of Spain. After a short stay in Madrid I resolved 
on taking leave of my companions, in oider to be at Rome in 
time for the celebrations of Holy Week : my visit to Spain, 
therefoie, might almost be entitled " Spain un visited, ” for 1 
had to dispense with Toledo and with Cordova, to give up the 
glories of Granada and the maivel of Seville, and to leave the 
Peninsula without seeing any of the things that people usually 
go there to see. 1 travelled by train to Alicante, and there 
found a small coasting steamer which took me by way of 
Barcelona to Marseilles through the stormy Gulf of Lyons. 
At Marseilles I found another vessel in which 1 passed along 
the bright and varied shores of the Riviera, landing at Genoa, 
and again at Leghorn. Having visited the arsenal at Genoa 
in company with the Director, to whom I had an introduction, 
I tried to find out the strength and direction of the newly-born 
Italian pride of country. This young officer was from Naples, 
and the first thing one noticed was that he looked on himself 
as an exile in a foreign land, which was a bad symptom. In- 
stead of telling me any more of his own thoughts, he tried to 
gather mine, and to learn what I thought of the prospects of 
a poor nation that engaged in warlike adventures. We looked 

• HLtory of England^ Chap. XXIV. 
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at an ironclad that he was building, and agreed that it was an 
expensive luxury ; perhaps she was afterwards involved in the 
disastrous sea-fight at Lissa. 

From Leghorn I visited Pisa and Florence ; and I recollect 
an intelligent cab-driver giving a condensed opinion on politics 
at the last-named city, destined to be for a short while the 
capital of the newly-constituted kingdom. Being asked 
whether he preferied the new state of things to the late grand- 
ducal regime^ the shrewd fellow answered that “ it was no busi- 
ness of his, all he knew was that the taxes were already 
doubled. ” What, I wonder, do he and his fellows say now 
(1894), when the contiibutions have risen to an average of 6 
per annum for each household ? Tantae molts ! 

At Rome I saw all the obligatory sights ; but the eternal city 
was in sufficiently strange conditions, thirty years ago, to jus- 
tify a few woids. The government was that of the Church; 
paternal, or rather motherly ; of which the first sample was an 
examination of baggage not so much for arms, explosives, or 
dutiable goods, as for French novels and photographs likely to 
corrupt the innocence of Roman morals. The Holy P’ather 
was still “ Papa e Re’’, throned in the Quirinal and supported 
by a garrison of 70,000 French soldiers ; the Cardinals were 
the peers and leading officials ; the Senator ” drove to the capi- 
tal in a medieval cariiage. The town was confined, unsanitary, 
abounding in narrow medieval streets, among which were in- 
terspersed many ancient villas with still anci stately old gaidens. 
Ambassadors from foreign Powers resiilecl at the Papal Court, 
our own country being represented by Lord Odo Russell, after- 
wards Lord Ampthill ; and the Consul was Joseph Severn, the 
faithful friend of the poet Keats. * I had the honour of knowing 
both : having brought a letter for Lord Odo from his famous 
uncle Lord Russell. 

A singular comment on the political situation of 1863, and on 
the passions it aroused, came under notice one day in Holy 
Week, while attending service in the Church of S. John 
Latcraii, A friar was in the pulpit — a chosen orator, who was 
preaching on the topic of the moment. You do not need,” he 
said, “that I should expatiate on the sorrows of the Divine 
sufferer which the Church is just now commemorating ; you 
have them reproduced before you in the sorrows of His Vicar 
on earth, our most Holy Pope and King. And remember! It 
was not on Pilate that the chief blame fell.” Then turning to 
his book, he read in Latin : Pilate asked for water and washed 
his hands before the people, saying: I am innocent of the 

This excellent artist and man tended the poet’s death-bed and provided 
his tomb : he himself lived till 1879. See “ Life, Fiicndships, and Letteis.” 
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blood of this just man, see ye to it ; and the whole people an- 
swering said : His blood be upon us and upon our children.” 
Then, slowly raising his right hand and looking loiind on the 
hushed congregation, he added after a pause and with a thril- 
ling change of tone II sangue del Ctisto c sopra voi^ (The 
blood of Christ is upon you>^ The effect was instantaneous, 
even on a heretic. 

All these things are now altered or destioycd. The Pope is 
restricted to the neighbourhood of S. Pctei’s, and the Quirinal 
harbours another king. The pO[)ulation of the city has d(jubled ; 
many old villas have been removed to make way for modem 
rows and squat es ; a number of new biidges cross the Tiber ; 
broad, straight thoroughfares pierce the quarters once crowded 
with crooked lanes and mean houses. The foreign quarter has 
been transferred from the foot of the Pincian to the slopes and 
summits of the central icgion ; and, for good or for evil, the Rome 
of that day is no moic. To the [loct, the aitist, and the student 
of history, modern Rome can ai)pcal only with a voice half- 
stifled in the din of politics and commerce ; the pilgrims of 
my day were piobably more distinguished than some of a later 
date; among them Gibson and Story, Mi<s Hosmer and Miss 
Cushman, Poingdestre, C(»lcman, Alfied Gattlc)’, and the German 
Ovcrbcck, aie names of some whom I recall to mcrnoiy. 

S. Peter's, I must fiankly own, seemed disappointing, as a 
mere piece of architecture. It must be admitted that, for the 
largest temple on eaith— I suppose it is—thcrc is something of 
failinc if it docs not produce the effect of vast ness. It seemed 
as if the mountainous mass of masoniy only revealed its true 
dimensions wlicn looked at fiom a distance ; so that, as in the 
interior (and there, piobably, Irom the want of graduated pro- 
portions) the sense of scale is not at first experienced, consc- 
quenlly one has to learn from the guide-book that the letters 
of the inscription below the cupola arc higher than an aveiagc 
mail, and so forth. Ncveithelcss, anyone who has seen the 
gicat building holding twenty thousand persons as though there 
were an ordinaiy congiegation, or witnessed Ilia pioccssion of 
the Pope to the High Altar to celebrate High Mass on Easter- 
morning, has no one but himself to blame if he docs not form 
an abiding ideal of the majesty of this central shrine of Chris- 
tendom. 

My stay in Rome was not long enough to please me. I 
stayed, however, longer than Byron did ; and Byron’s eye and 
hand enabled him to make immortal use of his brief oppoitunity, 
by the help of which later travellers have been enabled to 
abiidge their experience. Accompanied by a scholarly asso- 
ciate, my olti friend John Shcrer, I visited galleries, churches, 
modern studios, and ancient monuments ; made excursions to 
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Adrian’s Villa, Tivoli, Tusculum, and “the Alban Mount;"' 
botanised in the baths of Caracalla, and felt the magic of moon* 
light among the shadows of the Colosseum. My health im- 
proved, and my load of grief was lightened ; so that, when, 
after seeing the illuminations of the Cathedral dome, and the 
blessing of the city and the world, and passing the Fountain 
of Trevi without stopping to taste its water, I took the train for 
Naples, 1 acknowledged that the world could give some joy in 
return for those that she takes away,* 

Our party had secured rooms in a hotel on the shore of the 
Bay of Naples ; aud we spent a pleasant time in seeing the sights 
of the neighbourhood. The town has now grown in population 
and area, brimming over the adjacent hills ; in 1863 the popular 
promenade was still the Chiaja, and the Toledof the main street 
of commerce ; but, with that exception, we saw little that the 
modern tourist does not still behold ; the tideless Bay with its 
satin sheen, the greys and purples of the islands, the beautiful 
hills and lovely light from Posilippo to Sorrento, the S. Carlo 
theatre and the sculptures and pictures of the great Museum. 
The noisy harmonies and sunny air of the lively town arc un- 
changed ; and sanitary science has done much to remedy its 
occasional lapses into epidemic. In one respect, at least, the 
modern traveller has a decided advantage: the excavations 
at Pompeii have, since my time, become more extensive and 
more scientific ; while the reproduction of ancient life, by 
pouring liquid gypsum into the hollows where the dead were 
encased in the debris of the eruption, has caused a startling 
resurrection of those ancient Romans.! 

After visiting Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, Paestum, I crossed 
to Sicily, and awaited the steamer at Messina, a city which 
seemed not to have got much further than the Middle Ages, 
with unpaved ways, lighted by oil lamp.'i. On the whole review 
of these two short visits to Italy^ I seem conscious of a vision 
of change and hopeful speculation which the succeeding thirty 
years have not entirely made good. The Peninsula was still 
unsettled, and her condottiere-liero, Giuseppe Garibaldi, was 
in that excitable state produced in simple natures by new dis- 
trust of all that he had been wont to lean on ; it was said at the 
time that he kept three donkies in Caprera, whom he named, 
respectively, Piu Nono,” “ Vittorio-Emauuele,” and “ Napo- 
leonc;” that he was about to resign his seat in the Legislature, 


I ^ known local belief that whoever diinks of Trevi, before 

leavinjr Rome, cannot fail to return at some future day. 

f Now V>a di Roma. ^ 

Ihis ingenious method had been originated a year or two before my 
visit ; and I saw a few of the casts. It is strange that no hoks appear 
among the discoveries ; although many have been found in the neighbour- 
ing luins of Heicuianeuin, none have pioved important* 
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and neither friend nor foe could tell what his next step might 
be. His frame of mind was typical of that of the classes of the 
Italian population of whom a traveller saw the most. Without 
either the qualities or the defects of their great guerilla-leader, 
they were like him in having the mood of newly-emancipated 
schoolboys. Long centuries of despotic administration, with 
light taxation in a fine climate, where human nature has few 
secondary wants, had made them amiable but indolent, easily 
satisfied physically, yet quick to take their own parts in 
private quarrels. At one moment a man would be content with 
a song and a kiss in the shade of a vine ; at the next, the knife 
that had cut the grapes might be plunged in the heart of his 
friend. The higher classes were what you read of in StendhaFs 
Chartreuse, de Parme ; the women passing their time in intrigue or 
in a semi-oriental retirement, the men at clubs, cafif^s, and thea- 
tres ; the moral tone said to be inferior, though travellers might 
have no time or opportunity to judge for themselves. French resi- 
dents, though not squeamish, spoke of the relations between 
Italian men and women as of exceptional irregularity. 

This romantic form of existence was verging to extinction, to 
be succeeded by a rigime of political activity tempered by finan- 
cial anxiety. One is tempted to think that the old times were 
better, unless we modify that conclusion by reflecting that, per- 
haps, man is not made for a mere life of ease, and that the 
dignity of being citizen of a great nation is more to be valued 
than the doke far niente of a glorified laszaronu For my own 
poor part, I could not but feel that all my new experience had 
made me an altered man ; as much so, perhaps, as any Italian 
of the day. 


H. G. Keene. 



Art. ni.-THE ISOLATION OF KARACHI, AN 
IMPERIAL MISTAKE. 


D uring the last fifty years trunk lines of lailway com- 
munication have been established thioughout thegicater 
part of British India. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have 
each many lines radiating inland from them as centres, so that 
all the surrounding country has direct communications with a 
port — if not the nearest poit. 

But Karachi ? 

Karachi is not only isolated, not only has it no direct railway 
communication with India, but the extensive tract of land 
running from it 700 miles inland to Delhi, and over 200 miles 
in width, called Raj[)utana, is, as far as railways arc concerned 
almost an absolute blanlv. This is a stiangc fact, and the moic 
closely it is looked into, the more strange docs it appear. 

Ihc present paper deals in no way with the local interests 
of Karachi, as such matters affect the prosperity of but 120,000 
inhabitants, and poor inhabitants. It is confined to a con- 
sideration of Imperial interests ; it deals with the commercial 
claims of some 20,000,000 of people, inhabiting peihaps the 
richest part of India ; with the consideration of Karachi as 
a^ base for military operations in the North-West and North- 
East and with the Imperial necessity for a Government naval 
arsenal in eastern waters. 


To clear tlie way, let it first Ire considered what is the posi- 
tion and what are the rcsouices of Karachi? Karachi is a port 
on the west coast of India, five hundred miles north of Bombav. 
I o find what country should be served by Karachi as a poit let 
a line be drawn from Karachi to Ihmibay, and bisected, and let a 
peipendiciilar line be drawn from the bisection inland. This line, 
drawn inland, urns from a little south of Jamnagar, in Kathia- 
wai, to Ahgaih, .some fifty miles .south of Delhi— Delhi bciiv' 

be mo7eri. ' " u ‘ of this line would 

be most economically served by Kara^^^ poit. Not only 

t exhibft 77 7 “ Karachi, biJ 

Js Linuta 7 ’ 7 •■‘"J ‘>'e whole of it known 

Aiinere^ til '7 ' ‘7 "f a branch line fiom 

concerned The'f ^ as far as railway lines aic 
fact that most r,r believed, though it is a 

cultural land I • I ^*i"i' f>y railway.s, is good agri- 

cultural land, which would give remunerative local traffic. 
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Let US see what is the present position of Karachi as to 
internal railway communication. Karachi, as the crow flies, is 
some 700 miles from Delhi; but by railway it is 1,170 miles 
distant. The existing line runs north east from Karachi 
to Lahore, and then nearly due south to Delhi. However, 
it is the intention of Government to shorten this line by 
the construction of chord lines from Hyderabad to Roliri, 
and from Bahavvalpur, through Bhatinda, to Delhi. It will 
be assumed, then, that thc.se new lines of communication arc 
in enxistece. They will bring Karachi within 919 miles of 
Delhi. Will Karachi then be no longer isolated ? 

Now, in the first place, two lines inland from Karachi have 
been surveyed and found practicable. They will be afterwards 
referred to in more detail. By the one, Karachi would be 
brought within 737 miles of Delhi ; by the other, within 
749 miles. So, by the new chord lines, Delhi will still have 
to pay height over 140 miles more than it should if rightly 
scivcd, Delhi being now served by Bombay 890 miles distant. 
But there is a fuithcr objection. Granted that the shorter line 
by the proposed chords to Delhi will pay, it will pay only 
through local traffic. Rajputana and tlie countiy lunning up 
almo.st to Agia, which should be scived by Karachi, will still 
remain isolated — Pachpadra, which is but 400 miles from 
Kaiachi and Bihanir, which is but 500 miles distant, will st'll be 
seivcd by the remote port of Bombay. 

So, assuming that Kaiachi is brought by the new cliortl lines 
within 919 miles of Delhi, it will still remain isolated ; Delhi 
will still remain nearly 150 miles further from Karachi than it 
should legitimately be, while Rajputana and the rich country 
limning almost to Agra will have no benefit at all from their 
natural poit, Karachi. In short, while Kaiachi can be brought 
witliin .some 750 miles of Delhi, it will now, at the best, be some 
9‘'^o miles distant. That is, more than 20,0C0,0C0 of people, 
inhabiting a lich and productive country, must pay freight fot* 
exports and impoits over nearly 140 miles moic than they 
would if Karachi had diicct communication with India. 

Before dealing in detail with the two possible lines of railway 
which would bring Kaiachi within less than 750 miles of Delhi 
It will be well to clear away certain possible objections to 
imperial expenditure on such woiks, These objections can be 
but two : — one, that Karachi is incapable of development 

a port, the other that it is naturally isolated fiom India by a 
great intervening desert. Neither objection has any foundation 
in fact. 

Dealing with the former, the reply is simple and based on in- 
disputable facts. In 1892 there was published, by the Chairman of 
ihc Karachi Port Trust, a pamphlet headed “ The Karachi liar- 
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hour, West Coast of India/* This shows that the largest steamers 
can safely enter and leave the harbour ; that vessels with four 
hatches can load from i,ioo to 1,200 tons of grain a day ; that 
troops (as stated by Captain the Hon. A, G. Curzon-Howe, 

R. N.) can be landed more expeditiously and in far greater 
numbers than even at Portsmouth, while the climate is said to 
be, perhaps, the most salubrious and pleasant of all stations in 
the plains of India, and the sea passage from Karachi to 
Aden is not only 200 miles shorter than that from Bombay to 
Aden, but very much less affected by the violence of the 

S. W. monsoon. 

But, perhaps, the most important part of this pamphlet is 
a plan annexed, signed by Mr. D. Morris, the Port Engineer, 
recording in detail a scheme, cut and dried, for additional 
wharfage and dock accommodation. This, carried out, would 
give accommodation for 138 vessels of an average of 450 
feet in length and 26 feet in depth, so that the harbour would 
serve 4,000 vessels a year— giving each an average of 12 days 
in harbour—, that is be sufficient for the entire number 
of ships passing through the Suez Canal. Perhaps there is 
no port in the world— certainly there is none in India— wheie 
such works could be carried out so cheaply and expeditiously. 
For, owing to the conformation of the land, reclamation and 
excavation are simple to a degree. 

There is no question, then, as to the capabilities of Karachi 
as a harbour. They aie certainly good ; they may possibly 
be fairly termed excellent. The position, too, of the port, 
2cp miles nearer to Aden than Bombay, has to be considered, 
with its advantage of freedom from the S. W. monsoon. 
But the facts in favour of Karachi do not end here. 

Let the reader bear in mind that up to the present time 
Karachi is still distant from Delhi 1,170 miles by railway, and 
that it has no direct railway communication with India except 
'by this circuitous route. Let it be borne in mind, too, that 
Karachi has been in the possession of the British only some fifty 
years, and that when, fifty years ago, Sind was conquered, 

It was but a fishing village. Let it be remembered that, 
during all this time, Karachi has had no assistance, except 
that which has been doled out to it by private capital from 
Bornbay. And yet in spite of these apparently damning ob- 
stacles, what IS the present position of Karachi ? Is it — as 
one might expect— Still a little fishing village ? 

Let statistics speak for themselves. Below are given the 
exports and imports and population for the years 1853 to 
1893. The year 1863-64 was exceptional, as a year of the 
American civil war r , / 
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Exports & Imports. Population. 

1853-54 ... 91.20384 45,000 

1863-64 ... 6,66,27522 56,000 

1873-74 ... 3.67,37014 60000 

1883-84 ... 8,0911544 75,000 

1893-94 ... 15,6343791 1,20,000 


Such advance is, under the given circumstances, remarkable. 
It is in no way the result of Government assistance — even th-e 
North-West Railway was built by the Government purely 
for strategic purposes The advance, then, must be solely 
due to the natural advantages of Karachi as a port 

Let the country round Karachi be next considered. Is it 
a desert ? Till lately Sind itself has been looked on as a desert ; 
even now, to the popular mind, it is probably considered a 
desert. In fact, it is a lich country capable for the most part 
of growing any crops, given a supply of water. When the 
N.-\V. Railway was in contemplation, the then Viceroy and 
his Council reported strongly that the line could never pay 
its expenses. The line, including that part constructed for 
purely stiategic purposes, may be taken to pay 3^ per cent. 
Die commercial part alone pays 8 per cent. The one thing in 
Sind which the Government has developed, is the system of 
canals. These canals pay from 8 to ii per cent. 

Turning to Rajputana the matter is not so clear, as that 
country, untouched by railways, is not generally known. 
But even here there is firm ground for holding that the land 
is not only not a desert, but rich and capable of great develop- 
ment. 

Sir Edward Bradford, late Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana, writing of tliis country— with reference to the 
proposed Delhi-Kotri railway — ,has stated : — 

I have read with the greatest interest the notes you sent 
me on the proposed railway from Hyderabad to Delhi, and I 
cannot but feel, knowing the country as I do, that if this line 
is once startc<l, there is a great future for it. I can most 
honestly endorse all that you have said as to the commercial, 
strategical, postal and other advantages of the line, and I verily 
believe that when once the grain that can so easily be grown 
in that country, which to the ordinary Indian is supposed to be 
a desert, finds a facility for transit, which has liitherto been 
denied to it, there will be an enormous increase in the cnltiva- 
tion. From what I have seen of the country thiough which 
the line will pass — and I have marched through it in as bad 
seasons as Irave been known for many, many years — ,l regard the 
statements as to’ the barrenness and desert character of the 
country as a mere bugbear. 1 don’t believe that it presents 
extraordinary difficulties in the way of railway construe- 
VOL. cil.] 4 
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tion. I am not able to write to you at length, but you may 
certainly quote me in confirmation of the description of the 
country traversed, and the views which I know you have ad- 
vanced a^ to the practicability of the line of railway." 

Colonel Roberts, late Political Agent in Rajputana, at a 
meeting of the Permanent Committee for Promoting Railway 
Extension in Sind, held at the Chamber of Commerce at Kara 
chi, on the loth February 1888, said : — 

A good half of the distance between Delhi and Oomerkote 
is by no means the desert it is popularly supposed to be. On 
the contrary, from Bhivvani, near Rohtak ^a place about sixty 
miles south east of Bikanir), the country has for years been 
the commercial route between Guzerat and Delhi, Old coins 
have been frequently dug up, and the route was only aban- 
doned when the Mahrattas over-ran Upper India, and it has 
been resumed since the advent of the British. I myself have 
been more about Shekawati and Upper Marwar tlian moq 
people ; it is the centre of a very laige, ancient, and vigorous 
commeice, and any Company that joins Delhi and Krirachi^ 
will get the south-east Punjab wheat tiade, the large wool trade 
of Bikanir, the salt trade of the Sujangarh and Didvvara lakc^ 
and the trade in cattle and hides of Upper Marwar at Nagoip, 
famous for its breed of cattle and countlc‘'.s herds. Not far 
from Nagore is found the fine building stone so much used by 
the wealthy inhabitants of Ajmcre for fronting their houses, and 
in this vicinity are the supeib marble quarries of Makiaiia, 
from which the beautiful marble of the Taj and other buildings 
at Agra was procured. The Raghunathgurgh range, east (^f 
Sikar in Shekawati, is nearly 4 000 feet high, and is known to 
contain, at its northern apex, near Laharci', much uncxploitcd 
mineral wealth. I have heard that noith-cast of Jcysulmcie, 
there are numerous black buck ; these animals icquire better 
food for their sustenance than a sandy desert can produce, 
and, in fact, live on millet and grasses. Between Siijangaili 
and Jeysulmcre one can drive a carriage practically all the 
way, with no river to cross, or other obstruction. It would be 
well worth a Company at home to send an expert to take a 
cold weather ride along the route I have indicated, and see it 
for themselves." 

The reader who wishes for further authority may consult 
Sir W. W. Hunter^s Imperial Gazetteer of India, where the 
resources of Oomerkote, Jeysulmcre and Bikanir are fully 
stated, and the above opinions of Sir Edward Bradford and 
Colonel Roberts strongly supported. The description of the 
system of agriculture in Rajputana in the Gazetteer reads almost 
as a sarcastn on those who maintain that the country is a deserti 
For therein is described the method of cultivation of the dcscfh 
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and it is shown that the produce in favourable seasons is more 
than sufficient for the wants of the population, the benefit of 
the surplus produce being lost owing to the lack of railway 
communication, and of means for economical export. 

Rajputana, it is clear, then, can in no way be fairly termed a 
desert, and, apart from other far more serious considerations, 
it must surely be a mistake that this country, equal in extent 
to England, should icmain without the beneht of railway 
communication.* 

Now what are the two possible lines of railway that would 
connect Karachi with India ? Take first the Jeysulmere-Bikanir 
line. Prom Karachi to Kotri there now exists a broad-gauge 
railway. From Hydrabad, on the other side of the Indus, 
the line continues to Shadipalli, a distance of some sixty or 
seventy miles. The proposed line would continue the 
lailroad from Shadipalli through Oomerkote, Jeysulmere and 
Bikanir to Delhi, some 550 miles. This line would open up 
Rajputana and bring Delhi within less than 750 miles of 
Karachi. Delhi is now 890 miles from its port, Bombay. Thus 
Delhi, if served by its true port Karachi, would be saved 140 
miles of rail- haulage, Wliat does this mean ? means for 
some lO.Qoofooo of people a saving of one shilling a quarter on the 
cxpoit of ivhcat, and 6 d, a bale on the import of Manchester 
grey shirtings. 

The second proposed line would run from Shadipalli to 
Pachpadra, a distance of only 205 miles. The construction 
of this line alone would bring Delhi within 850 miles of 
Karachi ; but a further line of 168 miles from Kuchawan Road 
to Dcllii would bring Delhi within 750 miles of Karachi, f 
This line, it would appear, it is proposed to build as a narrow- 
gauge line, as the existing line from Pachpadra to Kacha- 
wan Road is narrow-gauge. The advantage of the broad- 
gauge are obvious, as if the N. W. Railway ran the 
new line, they would, with the broad-gauge, have a great circle 
of line running from Karachi north, thiough the Lahore and 
Perozepur districts, south to Delhi, and thence straight through 
new country to Karachi, without break of gauge. 

Both the above lines have been surveyed by the Government 
<and declared feasible. 

What is above written is intended to show the great commer- 
cial advantages which the Imperial Government would obtain 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be as well to slate that the writer 
to do with the promotion of any of the railways herein 

t Exact distances are not given. Writing exactly, according to the 
former line would be 737 miles in length, the Pachpradra Hue 
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by connecting Karachi with India by railway. Turn now to 
another a^Jpect of the case— the position of Karachi as a base of 
operations in the North-West and the North-East, up to 

Peshawar. ^ 

Karachi is in direct railway communication with Ouettah. and 
is without question the base for operations in the Noilh-Wcst, 
During the Afghan-war of 1880, liombay was the nominal base, 
but Karachi was the leal base, for all supplies came through 
Karachi. What did that war show ? It showed how terribly 
the C<^mmissai iat was handicapped b}* the isolation of Karachi. 
Sind was literally denuded of camels, ponies and food-stuffs, 
and exhorbitant prices had to be paid. If the Jeysulmeic- 
Hikanir line had been in existence, with a short cross-line 
from about Jey^ulmcie to Rohri, a tract of country the size of 
England would have been open to draw supplies ftom, cheaply 
and expeditiously, apait from the unquestionable strategic 
advantages of such a line. Even the Pachpadia railway would 
have given some, if not the same advantage. 

Rut Karachi, by the Sind-Sagor line, is also in direct com- 
munication with Peshawar on the noith-east. It seems strange 
that, with vast expenditure on tlic stiatcgic lines to Qiicttah and 
Peshawar, an extensive counir}%of ‘^upply like Rajpiitana, lying 
retired behind the Indus, 'should be left untouched aiul useless. 

In the past Sir Charle', Napier has p«»inted out, in words of 
almost extravag.int piaise, the exci'ptional position of Karachi 
as a port : Sir Rartle l^rore, when Commissioner in Sind, 
pressed the Irnpeiial Government for direct commiiuication 
with England through Kaiachi : Lord Reaconsfield recognist'd 
the advantages to be gaiiK'd from the development of the poit, 
and, perhaps, had his scheme of 1880 been canied out. Karachi 
would not now be isolated. Rut .since 1890 — pace Sir Chaile.s 
Pritchard, to whom Sind owes a deep debt of giatitude— - 
Kaiachi lias been left severely alone. Surely the time has 
come to put an end to this neglect ? 

Lastly the question ot ,1 G< vcinment naval aisenal in eastern 
waters must be touched on, but touched lightly, for the question 
is difficult and impoitant^ and tlic present wiiter not competent 
to deal satisfactorily with it. 

Iheface of the world is studded with the coaling stations of 
Great Britain — a prime necessity for a country whose empire 
depends on command of the sea. Rut from the Suez Canal 
eastwards, past India to Aiistialasia, nowhere has she an arsenal 
as a base, or docks for receiving and icpairing mcn-of-war. 

Japan has now aihscn, and strong or weak, mu.st be dealt with 
as a naval power, and this new fact means development by 
Russia of her navy in eastern waters, with a possible like in- 
crease by other great European Powers. Can England pursue 
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in the East the course she has till now taken ? May not, at 
any moment, difficulties arise in Austialia. Questions of trade 
between Australia and Japan ? Questions — most dangerous 
of all— of Japanese, for peaceful commercial purposes, invading 
Australia? Can the Japanese be kept out of y\ustialia as easily 
as the Chinese, with Russia in the background ? Or, at the 
lowest, is not England now open, from more than one country, 
to pressure in the East, which may be used against her to in- 
fluence her policy in luirope ? Would she not be stronger for 
resistance with a naval base in India? 

If an arsenal and d- cks for men-of-war are wanted in India, 
there is but one place suitable for the puij)ose, and tliat place 
is — Karachi. It is the tine base for operation‘s in the noith-west 
and noith-east ; connected by railways with India, it would be a 
centre for inexhaustible sup[)lies of draft animals and food-stuff ; 
its wateis are untouched by the violence of the south-west 
monsoon ; its climate is better than that of any other station in 
the coast plains of India , it is the point of approach for any 
line of railway fiom Europe to India, and thcic is no place in 
the whole continent of Hindustan where docks could be made 
so easily, cheaply, and expeditiously, *** 

Oh ! Kaiachi ! That 1 might come again and see you in 
your glory ! Empress of the East ! ” So, long ago, wrote a 
man not unknown. He was called Sir Chailes Napier. 

Tiust in God and dry powder is good. Hut no great empire 
can exist on that basis alone. There is a haid, inflexible 
responsibility on those who govern onc-fourth of this round 
woild, and onc-fiflh of its teeming men and women, to so act 
that no means of defence against aggression be neglected, and no 
oppoitunity for the advance of material prospeiity lost. Refusal 
to accept, incapacity to appreciate the responsibility, means, 
sooner or later, loss of empire, 

F. C. Constable. 

Karachu 

Since the above was first writen, the Secretary of State for 
India has sanctioned the constiuction of a bridge over the 
Indus from Kotri, 



Art; IV— notes FROM TFIE CALCUTTA 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

I N this paper I propose to give, for the benefit of the readers 
Calcutta Review, 2ls\\ox\. natural-history account of 
the various animals in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens which, 
during a visit I paid to the institution on Friday, the 26lh 
July, 1895, appeared to me to be new to the collection and 
to have been exhibited therein for the first time. 

The most interesting, and, at the same time, one of the rarest 
deer ♦ now exhibited in the gardens, is a fine young speci- 
men of the Thameng, or Brow-antlered Deer {Cervus eldi]. The 
most characteristic feature of this rare deer is that the base 
of the antlers is situated on the frontal region of the skull, 
as will be noticed in the young specimen exhibited at Ali- 
pore. This species was discoveied in Manipur by Captain 
Eld, and hence its specific name eldi. It is of moderate size, 
“ Hair very coarse, shaggy in winter, thick and long about the 
neck in stag%. Tail slioit, skull elongate, frontal area very 
narrow ; premaxillaries much shorter than in Cervus duvauccli, 
Horns with an extremely long-cuived brow-antler, joiniiig the 
beam in such a manner that the two form one continuous ciiivc 
at right angles to the pedicel. There arc frequently small 
points on tlie upper surface of the brow-antler, and generally a 
prominent snag in the axil. The beam is unbranched for a 
considerable distance, generally more than half the length, 
and cuivcd backwards, tlien outwards, and, lastly, forwaids ; 
towards the end it bears a number of small i)oints', from two or 
three to eight or tfUi, or possibly moic.” Tlie coloration of the 
male assumes a dark-brown, almost black hue, dining the cold 
weather; but the females aie usually of a pale rufous fawn 
colour. The nether parts assume a white c<jlonr during the hot 
season, changing to pale brown in the cold weather. There 
is no caudal disk. The very young have s[)Ots; but, in the 
specimen exhibited in the garden, white spots are to be found 
on the hind-quarters, and two white dorsal stiipes running 
parallel to the vertebral ridge. Tlie colour of the animal now 

* While on the subject of laie species of deer, it will, perhap's, not be 
out of place to mention here, in passing, that anothei rare species of deer 
Ihom America has recently been added to the collection of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, as will appear from the following announcement ii' 
the Calcutta Statesman of Friday, the 2nd August 1895 The latest 
addition to the Zoo is a rare deer, Cariacus punctulaius^ from Gualennil*^' 
The deer was brought direct from Guatemala Captam Doherr, of the 
S. S. Barodas which arrived in port a few days ago, and was pieseutetl 
b y him to the gardens.” 
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being exhibited in the garden is a pale reddish brown. The 
species is distributed throughout the Manipur valley, and 
thence southwards througli Burma and the Malayan Peninsula, 
and also as far eastwards as Cambodia and the island of 
Hainan, j|)ways in flat alluvial ground. The brow antlered 
deer frequents marshy tracts of land, overgrown with grass 
and scrub, and is gregarious in its habits — roaming about 
in herds consisting of as many as ten to fifty or more indivi- 
duals. Sometimes larger herds are met with. During the 
hottest part of the day they enter shady forest glades for pro- 
tection fiom the heat, but, at other times, they are to be found 
browsing in the level meadow lands. In the tract of coun- 
try about the delta of the Iirawady and in Martaban they 
frequent plains, even during the hot weather, where no fiesh 
water is to be found. Swampy tracts, overgrown with wild 
rice and other plants, are also another favourite habitat of this 
beautiful deer. Their food consists of wild rice and other 
plants. In captivity they will live upon any vegetable food that 
may ht given to them, and the young specimen in the Alipore 
garden, which is very tame and docile, readdy devoured bits 
of ripe plantain which I gave it— eating the peel and the 
pulp ^ft once. The stags begin to shed their antlers in June 
in Manipur, and in September in Lower Burma. The bleed- 
ing season has been observed in Burma to last from March 
till May— the does usually giving birth to one fawn in Octo- 
ber and November. The stags begin to get horns when 
they arc two years old, and attain maturity in their seventh 
year. This deer paiis when it is about a year and a half old. 
The call of the doc frequently resembles a shoit barking grunt, 
but that of the stags is lower and more prolonged, and can 
frequently be heard during the lutting season. This animal 
is vciy raicly seen in captivity in menageries. The young 
specimen now exhibited at Alipore was procured from Buima 
at a cost of Rs. 400, and is, perhaps, now the only specimen 
living in captivity in cither India or Europe. A specimen of 
this deer was presented, in 1S67, to the Gardens of the London 
Zoological Society, by A. Grotc, Esq., F. Z. S , and was described 
Jit page 821 of the Proceedings of the Society for that year, and 
figured in plates 37 and 38 of volume seven of its Transact 
tions. It was, perhaps, the only other specimen of this deer 
which ever lived in any collection. The specimen at Alipore is 
accommodated in a breezy, gras.sy paddock to the west of the 
compound of the Sonebuisa House, which affords capital 
opportunities to the animal for giving free play to its natuial 
habits. 

In the middle cage of the Wolf and Hysena House, near the 
^^^tt'dwan House, is exhibited, for the first time, a fine specimen 
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of tlie Spotted Hyaena of Africa (Hyma crocuia). The 
Hyaenas belong to the sub-family Hytmitdce, of the carnivora, 
and to one genus, Hyma^ being allied to the Felidce and the 
ViverridcBy on the one hand, and to the Canidee, on tlie other. 
33ut some naturalists have lately been placing the Spotted 
Hyaena of Africa under a distinct genus,, Cm;///?, Fn account 
of its possessing much smaller upper true molars with only 
one or two roots, less developed lower true molars, no mane, 
and some remarkable peculiaiities about tlie female genital 
oigans.” The remains of this species {H, crocuta) have 
been found in caves near Karnul, Madras. The Spotted 
Hyxna {H, crocuta)— di specimen of which is exhibited in 
the menageiie at Aliporc — and its African congener, the 
Drown ri3Lena (//. brunneu)^ pass the day-time in holes or 
burrows dug in the ground by the aiil of their powerful foie- 
feet. After nightfall they usually emeige born their holes in 
search of food, which consists of the flesh of animals and al! 
sorts of carrion. So great is their fondness for can ion that 
they are said even to commit depredations in graveyaids in 
eastern counliies—often digging out the freshly-buried coipscs 
and making a meal of them. These hyaenas have very penver- 
ful jaws, and when they bile, they hold on obstinately, anil it is 
with the greatest difficulty that they can be made to let go their 
hold. The call of the spotted Hyjona, when excited, is vciy 
similar to. a weird, unearlhly laugh, whence it is sometimes 
vulgarly called the Laughing Hya:na, The specimen in the 
Alipore garden is full grown and of a diity wliite colour. Its 
shaggy coat is mottled all over with a number of circular spots 
of a blackisli colour. On a rough comparison of the species 
with a specimen of the Striped Hyxna of India (H. striata), 
exhibited close by, one is struck by the apparent similarity 
between tlie two species in respect of size, features and colora- 
tion ^ the only distinctive maik being the spots in the Afiican 
species and the stripes in the Indian one. The specimen of the 
Spotted Hyaena in the Calcutta Zoological Garden appeals not 
to be shy in disposition, as, at the time when I saw it, it was 
quietly lying near the entrance to its den, and did not letire 
inside Its sleeping apartment at the sight of us. It was ob- 

Luned in 1894.95, by exchange from Mr, Carl Hagenbeck, of 
Hamburgh. ^ 


epming to the Gubboj^ Mouse, we find two novelties 
exhibited in the southern ciifjes of this building, Tliesc aie 
two Afiic.'in monkeys belonging to the genus Cenopitiucus- 
one being the Giecn Monkey ( Cenopahecus eallUrichus), and 
the othei Sykes s Monkey (C. albogularts). The former is 

Africa, and the latter has 
Us habitat m the tangled jungles of East Africa. The Ctrea- 
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pithed are long-tailed African monkeys, provided with check- 
pouches in which food can be temporarily stowed away, and 
possessed of large posterior callosities and extremely long tails. 
The conts of many members of this genus arc characterised 
by brilli^it coloration, as in the Diana Monkc'y {C. duina) and 
Mona monkey {C. mona)^ of which two specinieus are exhibited 
in the eastern wall-cage of this house — one of these lattci being 
an adept in the trick of turning somersaults. There are at 
least twenty species of Cercopithed, all of which are very lively 
and active in their habits. A pair of Green Monkeys (C 
calliirichus) were purchased as far back as 189C-91, of which 
one is living now in one of the southern wall-cages of this 
house. Tiie appellation Green Monkey,” applied to this 
monkey, is a misnomer, as there is very little of green colour to be 
found on the coat of the specimen exhibited here. The animal 
here shown is tinged with a light yellowish hue, and in stiong 
lights the coloration becomes more distinct. The specimen of 
Sykes’s monkey on exhibition heie was presented to the Gar- 
dens by Dr. Drake-llrockmann of Mirzapore, N.AV. P,,and is a 
singularly fine animal. It is to be found in one of the move- 
able cages in the middle of the southern side of this house. 
The peculiar characteristics of tin’s species of Cercoptihecus, as can 
be judged from the example here exhibited, arc that its colora- 
tion is uniform iron grey on the upper side ; laised ridges 
commencing from the cheek, and a ruff formed by its long silky 
fur all round the forehead. Both the green and the Sykes's 
monkeys on show here veiy much appieciatcd tlie bits of 
plantain which we gave them. 

Then, coming to the Dumiaon House, we find, exhibited in 
the noilh-westei n cage of this building, a fine specimen of the 
Grey Gibbon of Borneo {Hylobates vmllcri). The Gibbons 
{Hylobates) are far less anthropoid in every way than the Orangs 
and the Chimpanzees, and are characterised by a remarkable 
variability in the coloration of the skin. The Gibbons have their 
habitat in Sumatra and Borneo, and as far northwards as 
Burmah and Assam. The specimen iierc on show is of a 
uniform grey colour, and appears to be taciturn in its habits, for 
it does not utter that peculiar cry,*’ hoocko,” hoocko,” which 
characterises its congener, the Hoolock (H. hoolock). It readily 
devoured bits of plantain which we gave it- gulping peel and 
pulp at once, The Zoological Society of London had also 
obtained a specimen of this rare anthropoid ape as lately as 
April, 1893. 

a south wall-cage, in the middle of the Dumraou House, 

I exhibited a pair of that peculiar monkey— tlie Black Ape 
Y^vnopithecus mger), peculiar to the fauna of the island of 
Celebes in the Indian Archipelago. They arc small-sized 
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monkeys of a uniform black colour, and are very lively and 
active in their habits. Nothing could be more comical than 
the suppliant attitude of one of these animals when asking for 
more bits of plantain. 

Then, coming to the Ezra House, wc find two n^gnificent 
specimens of BurcheH’s Zebra (Equus burchellty var, Chapmanii) 
from Africa. Tliese animals have been recently imported— 
having been obtained by exchange, in 1893-94, from Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh. There are three well-known species 
of striped wild asses, vulgarly called Zebras, namely, the 
Black and White, or true "Zebra, which is becoming nearly 
extinct and inhabits only mountainous parts ; the Black 
and Yellow, or Burchell’s Zebra, which is characterised by the 
different arrangements of the stripes on the body and which 
inhabits the plains, and the Quagga'. The three specimens 
exhibited in this garden belong to the second species. 

Coming to the Birds of Prey House, which is a little way off, 
to the south of the Dumraon House, we find, in the south- 
western cage of the building, a full-grown example of the Im- 
perial Eagle (Aqnila tmpe.rialis) of Europe. It was obtained 
by exchange from Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburgh, in 1893-94. 
It is a magnificent bird and is characterised by its tarsi being of 
a beautiful golden yellow color. Its power of flight and of 
muscle can be best judged from its enormous size ; and the 
length of its claws and beak give one an idea how formiilable 
and rapacious a bird it is. This bird is to be found all over Europe 
and Asia. The specimen exhibited in the Aliporc Gardens 
utters, when excited, a peculiar call, something like caw 
whenever a human being approaches its cage. Its nearest 
congeners are the Golden Eagle {A chryscetus] of Europe and 
North America, and the Tawny Eagle (A nceinoides) of Africa. 

Coming to the Surnomoyi House, we find, in the north- 
eastern compartment of the building, a number of specimens of 
the Seesee Partridge (Anmoperdix bonhauii) fiom Quetta in 
Beluchistan. These are brown coloured birds, about the size of 
other partridges, and I could not discover any other peculiaiity 
about them. This species is distributed all over Western Asia, 
and its nearest congener is the Hey’s Parti idge 
heyi), which has its habitat in Arabia. Both of these species 
have been exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens, and the 
specimens of the Seesee, or Bonham’s Partridge, which were 
exhibited in 1867, in the Regent’s Park Menagerie, are described 
as having been from the Punjab. 

In a nioveable cage to the south-east of the Surnomoyi House 
is exhibited a specimen of the Crimson- Winged Pairot of 
Australia [^Pttsies crythropterus). The conspicuous feature of 
this bird; from which it derives its specific name, tvytkfopuVi^h 
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or red‘Winged, is the possession of a large crimson-coloured patch 
in the centre of each wing. This bird appears not to have been 
exhibited in the English Zoological Gardens. 

To the east of one of the central compartments of the 
Siirnomoyi House is to be found hanging a small cage which 
contains a specimen of that beautiful bird — the Common 
Hangnest (Icterus vulgatis) of South America. This bird 
was obtained by exchange in 1893-94 It very much 
resembles an Indian oriole, and is characteiised by being of a 
beautiful golden yellow colour, and having black patches on the 
head, wings and breast. This bird derives its common appella- 
tion from the f.ict of its usually building its hanging nests on 
the forked branches of trees in the Soutli American forests and 
glades. There are seven species known to naturalists, of which 
the Baltimore oriole {Icterus balttmore) is the best known. 

In a moveable cage situated in the south-western corner of 
the Surnomoyi flouse arc to be seen several examples of the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis (Chloropsis hardivicki.) This bird 
may be described as follows : — “ The upper plumage green, 
washed with fulvous yellow on the head ; lores, the feathers 
under the eye, the oar-coverts, chin, throat, and upper breast 
black ; a broad moustachial streak, reaching to the end of the ear 
coverts, cobalt ; remainder of the under plumage orange-brown 
washed with green on the flanks ; tail dull purple, the inner 
webs blacker ; lesser wing-coveits verdigris-blue ; remaining 
coverts and the primaries black, edged with purple ; secondaries 
brown on the inner, and green on the outer webs ; tertiaries 
and inner greater coverts entirely green ; bill black ; irides 
brown or dark brown ; feet plumbeous ; claws dusky ot> black.'’ 
The coloration of the males difiers from that of the females ; 
and the fledgelings assume at first a uniform green colour. 
Traces of orange colour soon appear on the abdominal region ; 
and the moustachial streak ami the wing-patches are barely 
indicated. This bird frequents the Himalayas, from Mussoorie 
to Assam, often ascending to an altitude of 5,000 or 6,000 feet ; 
the Khasia Hills and Manipur, extending eastwards to Tenas- 
serim and the Karen country. 

We must now retrace our steps to the Reptile House. Tiirn- 
to the left and proceeding a little to the south, we find in one 
of the smaller cages on the eastern platform of the house ex- 
amples of the Bur rowing Frog (Cacopus globulosus) from Mrdna- 
pore. The members of the genus, Cacopus, are all burrowing in 
Il^eir habits and feed chiefly on ants. There are only two 
species of this genus known, the other being the Cacopus 
The specimens of C. globulosus exhibited in the 
I^^ptile House cannot be generally seen, as they burrow into the 
provided in their cages and He embedded therein. I tried 
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to make them emcii^e from their clayey haunts, but did not 
succeed. This frog is usually three inches in length, and is of a 
uniform brown colour, or sometimes s[)Otted with claikcr. It 
belongs to the family Eugystoinatidae^ of winch the members 
lesemble the true Frogs in the stiuctuie of the shoulder-giidle, 
but, like tile Toads, have toothless jaws. Some are aquatic 
in their habits, while the icst, like the toad-like Cacopus^ are 
burrowers. 

In the wall -cage next to the south-eastern corner cage of 
this house is exhibited an example of the Furple-vented Snake 
(Xaiochrophis cerasogaster). This specimen is labelled as being 
fioin beiigal, although its habitat is said to be Assam and the 
Khasia Hills, extending as fai eastwards as the Malay Penin- 
sula. The upper sui face of this .snake is of a brown colour, some- 
times occllated with daiker spot.s, and maikcd with a more or less 
distinct paler dorso-latcral band ; the nether parts being of 
acheiry-rcd to purplish black colour, with a yellow band on each 
side, extending all the way fiom the lips to the tip of the tail. 
There is only one species of this genus known to naturalists. 
This snake has a very repulsive aspect, and is said to possess 
very fierce and pugnacious habits. It is ustially 2 feet 5-5 inches 
in length. 

In the western wall-cage, next to the south-western corner 
cage of this house, is to be seen an example of the Sidc-stiipcd 
(Coluber radiafus) of India. The upper surface of this 
snake is of a yellowish brown colour, with one or two black 
bands on each side of the anterior half of the back, the lower 
band usually broken up ; a black line across the occiput; 
three bl^^pk lines radiate from the eye ; and the nether [)arts 
are of a uniform yellow colour. The habitat of this snake is 
said to be the Eastern Himalayas, Assam, IJurma, Cochin 
China, the Malayan Peninsula, Java and Sumatra. It is said 
to be of arboreal habits, and very fierce in disposition, and 
feeds chiefly on small mammals and biids. The specimen 
exhibited in this house is fond of lying coiled under the sods 
of glass pi ovided in its cage. This snake usually attains to a 
length of five feet. Both this snake and the pieccding one 
belong to the family Colubridae, which includes a very large 
number of deadly venomous snakes, such as the cobras, 
kiaits and sea-snakes, as also a considerable number of 
innocuous species, which, though probably harmless to man, 
are perhaps capable of inflicting a bite hurtful to small birds 
and mammals. 


In the northern wall-cage, next to the north-western corner 
cage of this house is exhibited a single specimen of the Horrid 
Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) from America. This specimen 
was obtained by exchange in 1893-94, and is the first example 
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of the species ever exhibited in India. The specimen on show 
liere is about a cubit- and-a-half in length ; of a yellowish brown 
colour, mottled with darker spots, and having some rattles at the 
tip of its tail. This species is said to be very fierce in its habits. 
Specimens of the (:ommon Rattlesnake (C. durissus) have been 
exhibited in this garden before. 

In a wall-cage close by is exhibited a specimen of the Reti- 
culated Python from the Malayan Penin- 

sula. This species is smaller in thickness and dimensions than 
the Python violufus, and sometimes reaches a length of 30 feet. 
'I'he upper sui face is coloured light yellowish, or brown, blotched 
with large circular or rhomboidal patches of a blackish colour; 
a median black line runs along the head ; the under parts being 
of a yellowish colour, with small brown coloured spots on the 
sides. This snake lives on trees near the water in forests of 
Burma, the Nicobars, the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, 
The example here shown has preserved its natural arboteal 
habits, even in captivity, as we found it lying coiled round the 
dead tree-trunk provided in its cage. 

1 Then, proceeding onwards and coming to the northern half of 
;the eastern platform of this house, we find, in a small moveable 
gla.ss cage, two specimens of tlie Spotted Lizard (Mahuia rnacU’- 
laria). These are very small lizards, about 6 inches in length, 
having their upper parts of a bi*own or olive-brown colour, and the 
sides daikcr. usually ocellated with white black-edged spots. The 
back of this diminutive lacertilian, is uniform or black-spotted, 
or with one or two black longitudinal lines, or sometimes with 
two light lateral lines on each side, well defined only on the 
neck. The under parts arc coloured yellowish. This species is 
to be found all over India, and i^ essentially a ground-loving 
form, often found under rocks, or burrowing under old buildings, 
and feeds on insects. In captivity, however, they seem to 
thrive well on the common green grasshoppers, for I found in 
tlieir cage several of these insects given for food to these lizards. 
This species is said to be oviparous. The specimens shown 
here were acquired by purchase. 

"I hen, leaving the Reptile House and proceeding eastwards, 
^nd then turning to the south, we come to the Sonebui'sa House, 
in the compound of which are to be found one or two specimens 
m the Gr-ooved Tortoise — {Testiido sulcata) from Tropical 
Alnca, which have recently been acquired by presentation. 
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The follovvingf is a synoptical list of the mammals, birds 
reptiles and batrachians described in this paper : — 

I. CLASS MAMMALIA. 

Ordkr Primates. Family Simiidae. 

GENUS HYLOBATES. 

I. Hylobntes mullerii, {Mariin). 

Hab. Boineo. 

Family Cercopithecidae. 

GENUS CYNOPITHECUS. 

I, Cynopithectis niger {Desm). 

Hab. Celebes. 

GENUS CERCOPITHECUS. 

1. Ceicopithorns callittichus (/y Geoffr). 

Hab, West Africa. 

2. Cercopithecus albogularis ( '^yJies). 

Hab. East Africa. 

Order Carnivora. Family Hyaenidae. 

GENUS HYAENA. 

I, Hyaena crocuta (AVjir/). 

Hab. South Africa, 

Order Ungulata. Family Equidar. 

GENUS EQIJUS, 

I. Eqnus hmcheili var. Chapinani. 

Hab, South Afiic.i. 

Family Cervidae. 

GENUS CERVUS. 

1, Cervus eldi {M'Chlland). 

Hab. Biitijjli Buiniah, 

GENUS CARIACUS. 

I, Cariacus punctulalus. 

H.*b. Guatemala. 

II CLASS AYES. 

Order Passerks. Family Icteridae. 

GENUS ICTERUS. 

I. Icterus vulgaris (Daitd). 

Hab. South America. 

Family Crateropodidae. Shb family Liotrichinak. 
GENUS CHLOROPSIS. 

I. Chloropsis hatdwicku (Jard, and Selby), 

Hab. The Himalayas. 

Order Psittaci. Family Psittacidae. 

Sub-family Platycercinae. 

GENUS PTISTES. 

1. Ptistes erylhroplerus. 

Hab. Australia. 
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Order Accipitres. Family Falconidai 
Sub family Buteoninae. 

GENUS AQUILA. 

I. Aquila imperialis {Bechst). 

Hab. Europe, 

Order Gallinae. 

Family Phasianidae, 

Sub-family Caccabininaf, 

GENUS AMMOPERDIX. 

I. Amraoperdix bonhami {Fraser), 

Hab. Beluchihtan (Quetta). 

III. CLASS REPTILIA. 

Order Testudtnata. Family Testudinidae. 
GENUS TESTUDO. 

I. Te55tudo sulcata {Miller), 

Hab, Tropical Africa. 

Order Squ^mata. Suborder Lacertilia. 

Family scincidae. 

GENUS MABUIA. 

I. Mabuia macular ia iBoulcng), 

Hab. Peninsular India, 

SUB-ORDKR OPHIDIA. FAMILY CC'LUBUIDAE, 
Sub-family Colubrinae. 

GENUS XENOCHROPHIS. 

I. Xenochrophis ceiasogasier {Giinth)^ 

Hab. Bengal. 

GENUS COLUBER. 

I. Coluber rndiatus {Schle^^.), 

Hab. Eastern Hini.ilayns, Assam. 

Family Boidar. Sub-family Pythoninae. 

I. Python reticulatus {Schneid), 

Hab. Malayan Peninsula, 

Family Crotalidae, 

GENUS CROTALUS. 

I. Crotalus horridus {Linn), 

Hab. America. 

IV. CLASS BATRACHIA. 

Order Ecaudata. Family Engystomatidae. 
GENUS CACOPUS. 

I. Cacopus globulosus {Gilnih), 

Hab. Bengal (Midnapoie). 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 



Art. V.-THE CIVIL LAW OF ITALY, 

Sources and Attributes of Laws. 

T he written law consists of the statutes, regulations, royal 
and ministeiial decrees, and instructions and circulars, 
and the unwiitten law of custom and usage. Statutes of the 
Legislature (that is, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputiesj 
are finally sanctioned and promulgated by the king. The 
sanction completes the law, promulgation puts it in force, and 
publication renders it obligatory. 

Publication consists in the insertion of the law in the Officid 
Collection of Laws and Decfees. and in an intimation of such inser- 
tion in the Official Gazette of the State. Although it is obligatoiy 
on Communes to subscribe to tlie Official Collection {Rauolta)^ 
yet in the case of the Civil and Commercial Codes, and the 
lecent Penal Code, their importance was recognized to be such, 
that a copy was sent to every Commune in the kingdom, to he 
open to public inspection for a certain time in the Municipal 
Hall. ^ 

Ignorance of the Law. 

It is the duty of citizens to know the law, and from the day 
it comes into force, ignorance of it cannot be pleaded. -But in 
this connection it is necessary to distir)guish between laws 
which solely relate to private interests and those which concern 
public order and morality. In the case of the latter, ignorance 
of the law is never admitted, but as regards the former it is 
admitted in some rare cases as a mitigation, particularly with 
a view to avoid a loss. For instance, an act contraiy to law, 
but done in good faith, can sometimes produce the effects of 
a legal act ; * one can get back what is paid by mistake ; f a 
consent given through mistake or ignorance of a right can in- 
validate tiic act, when the mistake has been its sole or prin- 
cipal cause, J except when it is specially provided to the con- 
trary.§ 

In order to give the public time to get to know its provisions, 
a new law, as a rule, takes effect only from the fifteenth day 
after its publication, unless otherwise provided. Sometimes the 
Legislature fixes a longer or shorter term, according to the 
nature and extent of the law. Thus the law abolishing im* 
prisoument for debt came into force on the day following its 

* The Italian Civil Code, Ar^. ii6 ~ ~ 

+ Id. Art. 1146. 

I Id. Art. 1109. 

§ Id. Arts. 1360 and 1772, 
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publication, whereas a longer time is allowed in the case of the 
Codes. Sometimes the law delegates to the Government the 
power of fixing the date on which a law shall come into force. 
This is done when the technical nature of the law or the diffi- 
culty of applying it points to the advisability of leaving the 
matter in the hands of the Executive Government. 

Duration of Laws. 

A law remains in force until it is repealed, in whole (airo^a* 
f ziofie) or in part {iierogarAone\ by another law. The cessation 
or alteration of the circumstances which gave rise to the law 
:docs not make it cease to have effect. Hence it would be futile 
I for the tax-payer to allege the actual state of peace in order to 
I escape payment of the additional tenth levied for war. Repeal 
may be express or implied If the new law regulates the whole 
subject matter dealt with in the old law, the whole of the old 
law is presumed to be repealed.* 

Different kinds of Regulations. 

Regulations are made by the executive authority, and are of 
two kinds. Some have the force of law, and are therefore 
called legislative decrees ; others are subordinate to the law, and 
arc binding only so far as they arc in conformity with the law. 
The latter are called regulating decrees {decreti regolamentan). 

Legislative decrees are in their turn divided into two classes : — 

(rt) Those made by Government in cases of urgency in the 
interval between Parliamentary sessions, and which must be 
presented to Parliament to be approved in the same way as 
laws ;t 

(3) Those made in virtue of the special powers conferred 
by Parliament on the executive authority. Instances of these 
are very numerous. The law itself confers on some adminis- 
trative authority the power of making rules to give effect to 
the law. Such are the regulations regarding the security of 
theatres made by Qumstors or Prefects, the communal regula- 
tions of health, police, &c. The Civil Code is supplemented in 
many matters by such regulations or rules.j 

The regidatmg decrees are those which the Government 
makes for the application of the law, and are ordinarily the 
natural and necessary development of the law, to which they 
are to give effect. The law which emanates from the legisla- 


• Ruling of the Court of Cassation of Turin, I9ih January, 1881, 
t I heie is an impoitant decision of the Couit of Cassation in Rome 
that the judicial authority cannot deny the force of law to an ordinance of 
^’Rt-iicy, even though for a very long time it may not have been presented 
lo Pailiainent for its conversion into law. Ruling of 17th November 18S8. 

t See Alts. 447, 534, 535, 537 i 544. 559i 572 — J 75 i 579 i 58 *. 588, 

S 9 > and 601. 

VOL. CII.] S 
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tive power merely formulates general principles, while the 
Government frames rules for their practical application, being 
obliged to think out particular cases and give necessary in- 
structions to subordinate authorities.* 

Such delegation of legislative power is the necessary out- 
come and consequence of the multifarious needs, minute re- 
quirements, and ever-increasing complexity of modern life and 
civilization. The Legislature lays down principles, not having 
the necessary time or experience for working out details. 

Obligatory Force of such Regulations or Rules. 

Officers of the administration, who have to put the law in 
force, are absolutely bound by these regulations, which, how- 
ever, are only obligatory on the general public in so far as 
they are in conformity with the law which gives the power to 
frame them. 

Royal Decrees. 

decrees must not be confounded with cither legislative 
decrees or regulating decrees. Royal decrees provide for special 
cases and particular persons. For instance, they sanction 
general regulations, recognize judicial persons, concede citi- 
zenship, sanction the acquisition of land in the public interests, 
appoint certain classes of officers, &c. Ministerial decrees deal 
with the appointment, promotion, and transfer of public 
officials, the confirmation of contracts in favour of the State, 
the appointment of certain classes of officials, and so on. 

The administration is directed by means of ministerial in- 
structions and circularsy the former being intended to clear up 
numerous doubtful points in the application of the law, and the 
latter providing rules for any specific case. They are binding 
on public officials, but as regards private persons, they are 
merely directory and not imperative.f 

Custom. 

Custom is an unwritten rule, especially produced by local 
needs, constantly and generally observed by the tacit consent 
of citizens. Customs always exercise a great influence on the 
positive law of all countries. In Roman law they were put on 
an equality w ith the law itself, which they could even modify. 


orooeov consist >0 llie tax on moveable 

121^ The Postal t (P f ® ooriesponding regulation contains 

reeu Jon Itr i June 1889 has 27 arucles only, while the 

lefflon an Aetoftir " 5 ®-- =*« common in Indian 

in*^ which ’dow« U H^l of a few sections, mentioning the matters 
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n the Middle Ages they lay the foundations of Commercial 
aw, and the collection of customs in the two celebrated French 
)rdinances of 1673 and 1681 still form the principal basis of 
uodern Codes of Commerce. 

As regards the influence of custom on the law of Italy, it is 
lecessary to draw a rigid line between penal law and civil and 
:ommercial law. Customs are excluded from penal law/ 
vhcthcr as qualifying the offence or in the determination of 
)unishment. In civil law, custom is applied in ceitain matters 
lot regulated by the Code, but, as regards subjects dealt with 
n the Code, it is applied only in those few cases in which the 
aw expressly refers to or saves it.f Where the civil law 
Joes not refer to it, custom cannot be taken into consideration. 

In commercial matters, on the other hand, customs have 
jtill a very great importance, being in the regular way a source 
bf the law. 

Customs may be local or confined to a particular place, city, 
or locality, or they may be general, that is, in force throughout 
a whole country. They may also be special, or peculiar to 
Certain branches of commerce. Saving certain exceptions, 
local and special customs prevail over general customs.^ 

; The Civil Law is divided into the following branches : — 

I. — The Law of Persons. 

II. — Things and the rights which relate to them. 

III. — The Law of Obligations. 

IV, — The Law of the P'amily. 

I • There is a ceitain day m the >c.»i- lu parts of Bengal, on which it is 
customary and supposed to be no offence to steal. In sij;ne districts it is 
Icustomary, or at any rate the right is claimed, to fish once a year in the 
private waters of the zemindar. The arguments ab incotivenicnti show it to 
pe impracticable and dangerous for criminal couils to recognize such cus- 
toms. It is customary in the N.-W. Piovinces to sing extremely disgusting 
and indecent songs at the time of the Iloh festival ; but peisons doing so 
are punished, if complained against, though a good deal of rough joking and 
horse-play are allowed at that season, which would not be allowed at 
any other time. In 1776 a farmer charged gleaners before a Justice 
with felony, and the Justice impiisoned them Lord Mansfield, C. J, 
ruled that the Justice had acted rightly. In 1788, the point was raised 
the form of deniurier to a plea in action of trespass, the defence being, 
that the defendant was a poor person and inhabitant of the parish, and 
that he entered the plaintiffs field to glean, A majority of tin ee judges 
to one lepudiatcd the law of Moses, Heating the Mosaic precept as 
nddiessed only to the conscience, and decided that such a right as that 
gleaning was too uncertain to he acted onj was inconsistent with 
the nature of property, which implies an exclusive enjoyment, and that 
the arguments showed it to be impracticable to enfoice 

Such a custom. The Calcutta High Court seems to have lost sight of the 
principle of the exclusion of customs fiom penal law. 

T These cases are principally servitudes, contracts in kind, contracts of 
e, emphytensis, hiring and metayer tenancies. 

+ Art. 1, Cod. Comm. 
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The Civil Code. 

The Roman law was the general law of almost the wlioli 
of Europe, and modern Civil Codes were based on it. Thf 
best were the Austrian and French Codes. The latter was 
at the beginning of the second century, extended with the 
French dominion to Italy and served as a model for the Codes 
of the two Sicilies (1819), cf Parma (1820), of the Code of 
Albert (1837), of the Code for the Extended States (1851I 
and lastly for the Italian Civil Code of the 26th June 186;! 
which came Into force on the 1st January 1866 in all the pio. 
vinccs of Italy except Rome, Venice, and part of Mantua, to 
which it was subsequently extended in 1871. Before the 
promulgation of the new Code, there had been three different 
systems of law in Italy (i) that of the Code of Napoleon, 
reproduced more or less in its entirety in the Codes of Albeit^ 
the Extended States, Naples and Parma ; (2) that of the Austrian 
Code which flourished in the Provinces of Lombardy and 
Venice ; and (3) that of the Roman Common Law which ob- 
tained in Tuscany and the Pontifical Kingdom. 

The law for the application ( attiiazione) of the Civil Code 
is No. 2606 of the 30th November 1865. 

I.— The Law of Persons. 

A person Is a being capable of exercising a right. The 
person may be a single individual, or an artificial person. The 
latter is known as a juridical person or corporate body. 

Causes which modify or restrict the exercise of a Sudi 

causes are citizenship, domicile, absence, relationship, marriagCj 
age, physical and especially intellectual infirmities, bankruptcy, 
certain criminal punishments, and death. 

In past times religion, profession, moral conduct and sex 
had a certain influence on the exercise of private rights, where- 
as now they have little or none. The exercise of civil rights 
depends on the liberty of men. Guardianship * is an excep- 
tion, as It needs honesty and the public confidence. As to sex, 
the law of the 9th December 1877 removed the disability of 
women to give testimony in public and private acts. Soinfi 
traces, f however, remain of the ancient diversity of treatment, 
and the early development of a woman puts her in some cases 
fn a better position than the man. 

Sex and morality still exercise a considerable influence on 
political rights, which are generally denied to women,! those 
who have been insolvents, and convicted persons.§ 

• Cod. Civ. Art, 269. I Cod. Civ. 269. 

+ Cod. Civ. 55, 63, The Italian and Belgian law does not permit the woman 
to exercise the profession of advocate. The law regarding public charitable insti- 
tutions declares her capable of being a member of the charitable oomniittees, only 
making such capacity subject to certain conditions if sho be married. Law of JltB 
July 1890, Art. 12. 

§ Electorate Uw of Mnd January 1882, Art. 86; Communal andF»vin«'‘ 
Law of loth February 1889, Art 30. 
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Citizenship. 

Contrary to the principle of the Roman law, which recog- 
lizcd only in the citizen the full capacity for the exercise of 
:jghts, the modern Italian law permits foreigners to enjoy 
;ivil, but not political rights. As regards the exercise of 
)rivate rights, foreigners are on the same footing as citizens.* 

Citizenship is acquired by birth, declaration, naturalization, 
[ind, as regards a woman, by marriage also. Where both 
barents are unknown, the son born in the kingdom is a citizen, 
the right of acquiring citizenship by declaration is allowed 
|o the sons, born in a foreign country, of those who have lost 
[heir Italian citizenship, and to the sons, born within the realm 
[)f foreigners who have not had any fixed domicile for a period 
\)i ten years, As to naturalization foreigners may become 
Naturalized by law or by Royal decree ;f but the latter mode 
of naturalization does not confer the right to vote at political 
elections. An alien woman becomes an Italian by marrying 
an Italian, and retains her citizenship even after becoming a 
ividow. 

Citizenship is lost by renunciation, which may be express or 
Implied. It is implied when a different nationality is acquired, 
Dr when, without the permission of the Italian Government, 
civil or military service is accepted under a foreign govern- 
tnentj Citizenship may also be lost by cession of territory to 
a foreign power, and (for a woman) by marrying a foreigner, 
Domicile. 

Domicile is civil or political. A person’s civil domicile is 
in the place where he has his principal business and interests, 
though he resides elsewhere. For certain purposes a domicile 
may be chosen by a written document and is then called elec- 
tive.g The political domicile is presumed to be in the same 
place as the civil domicile ; and, once established, it can be 
changed only by a written declaration subscribed before the 
iindac of the Commune to which the declarant has transferred 
iis civil domicile and residence. 

The Court may declare a man’s absence ” at the instance 
j his presumptive heirs, when he has not been heard of for 
hree years continuously, and he has left no agent ; when he 
an agent, the period of continuous absence must be six 
ears. Possession of the property may be given to the heirs 
their furnishing security. But this is only partial and 
emporary possession. Absolute enjoyment of the property is 
‘lowed only after 30 years of such possession, or on the 

death of the absent person, pro- 
'‘ded always that he has not been heard of for at least three 

^ 0 ^- Olv. 3. I Cod. Civ. 10. i Cod. Civ. ii. § God. Civ. 19. 
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years/ If the absent person returns after temporary pcj, 
session has been given, he has a right to the restoration 
his property, and even to a portion of the usufruct, if those ir. 
possession are not his ascendants or descendants in a direcij 
line, or his wife. If he returns after definitive possession hal 
been given, he can get back his property only in the state ici 
which it is at the time. 

Relationship by Blood or Marriage. 

The Code defines the different kinds of relationship, anej 
the results produced by them, such as the right of succession,! 
the patria poteslas^ impediments to marriage, right to mainte* * * § •• ! 
nance, and so on. > 

Age. 

All citizens arc cither minors, emancipated, or majors. A 
minor is a person under 21, as in France, Belgium, England, 
the United States of America, Greece and Russia.f The 
minor is emancipated, if freed from the authority of father or 
guardian before his 21st year. The major enjoys full civil 
capacity, and political rights. Capacity in other respects, too, 
depends on age. Childien under nine cannot commit an offence ; 
between nine and fourteen, they are punishable only if they 
have acted witli sufficient discernment ; from fourteen to twenty- 
one, age is regarded as a mitigating circumstance..| A male 
cannot contract marriage before 18, or a female before 15, 
but in exceptional cases the age is lowered to 14 and 12 res- 
pectively.§ 

Some other results of age worthy of mention are that, at 10 
years of age, the minor has a right to a voice in the family 
council regarding his own education ; at 14 he may give 
evidence in civil cases ; li at 16 he has a right to be heard in 
the family council in all matters, and to carry arms ; H at 18 
he may be adopted and emancipated, and may make a will; 
at 25 he is released fiom the obligation of getting his parents’ 
consent to his marriage, and may be a juror, arbitrator, prcTtor 
or judge at 30 he may be a Deputy, and at 40 a Senator; 
at 50 he may adopt ; and at 65 he becomes exempt from guar- 
dianship or serving on a juiy.ff 


• Cod. Civ. 26, 28, 36. 

+ In Turkey minority ceases with puberty, in Switzerland at 20, in Holland at 
23, in Austria and Denmark at 24, in Norway, Spain and Portugal at 25 

X Cod. Fen. 54, 55. 

§ Cod. Civ. 55, 68. 

'1 Cod. Civ. 278 j Cod. Proc. Civ. 236. 

^ Cod. Ciy. 251, Art. 17 of Law of Public Security. 

•• Cod. Civ. 63. ^ 

++ Cod. Civ. 202, 273. 
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Infirmities. 

Physical maladies can sometimes be a ground for some 
exception to the ordinary rule, but they are generally not 
considered in the law. On the other hand, intellectual infir- 
mities have a considerable influence.* In the penal law, too, 
deaf-mutism and infirmity of mind are causes which exclude 
or diminish criminal liability.f 
I Criminal Convictions. 

Certain convictions carry with them a perpetual or tem- 
porary prohibition to hold any public office, and such prohibition 
entails the deprivation of political rights, academic degrees, 
ecclesiastical benefices, &c. j Other convictions entail a state 
of legal disability, and deprive one of the right to make a will. 

Bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy deprives the bankrupt of the administration of 
his property; and, as long as the bankruptcy lasts, he cannot 
hold any judicial office or exercise political rights. 

Orders of interdiction or disability, or the revocation of 
either, must be communicated for publication to all Courts in 
the kingdom.? 

Life and Death. 

Life is the beginning, and death the end, of the rights of 
an individual. The existence of a person can be proved in 
any way, but death as a rule can be proved only by the 
registers of civil status which the Sindac of every Commune 
has to keep. Births must be registered within five days, and, 
as a rule, the newly-born child must be produced. Information 
of marriages must be given immediately after their celebration, 
and of death before the body is buried. || 

JURIDICAL PERSONS. 

Juridical persons are the result of the association of a num- 
ber of individuals for some specific purpose, or of an agregation 
of property bequeathed for some fixed object of public utility. 
The former are called corporations, the latter endowments. 
Instances of corporations are Provinces, Communes, and agri- 
cultural societies, while instances of endowments are hospitals, 
orphanages, legacies for schools, &c. 

Juridical persons are spoken of in Italian law as moral 

* Cod. Civ. 324, 326, 339, 340, 

+ Cod. Pen. 45, 46, 47, 57, 58. 

I Cod. Pen. 20, 31, 

§ Cod. Proc. Civ. 846. 

I| Cod. Civ. 371, 94, 385, 390, 392. In India a law requiring information to 
ne given before a body is burnt, is much called for, The burning of the body 
deitroys the only or the best evidence available in cases of suspected murder. 
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bodies/ They generally require authority for matters of 
Importance, such as alienation or acquisition of ptt)perty, or 
suing in the Courts.f Such authority is generally given 
by the Provincial Administrative Committee, but for the 
acquisition of immoveable property, it must be given by 
Government, public charities, however, constituting an ex- 
ception, The authority which has conferred personality on a 
corporate body, may take it away, when it fails in its object, or 
no longer answers to the conception of a public purpose. 
Such deprivation is pronounced sometimes by the law, as in the 
case of religious corporations, sometimes by the Courts, some- 
times by the executive power. Trading companies do not 
present that character of permanence and perpetuity peculiar 
to moral bodies ; still they are written of as corporate bodies, 
moral bodies, and juridical persons. 

Juridical and Physical Persons. 

Juridical resemble physical persons as regards material 
interests, They can incur obligations, can sue and be sued, 
and have a domicile. But they cannot, like physical persons, 
freely dispose of their property, as their rights have reference 
rather to enjoyment than to disposal. Juridical persons have 
no existence in the eyes of the penal law, and even as regards 
the civil law, they are not capable of those rights which 
suppose an individual life, as the rights of the family, the 
capacity to make a will, &c. Hence, on their suppression 
their property devolves on their State, like any other intestate 
property.! Finally, with the exception of the right of petition 
accorded to certain Corporations, they are considered incapable 
of political rights — contrary to the practice in some countries, 
such as England, Russia, and Spain. 

Civil and Political Rights. 

Civil rights are of a purely private character, and concern 
the family and property, as the right to contract marriage, to 
make a will, to succeed, to trade ; whereas political rights 
consist of the capacity to participate in the government of 
public affairs, as the right to elect or be elected. Civil rights 
belong to all men without regard to their nationality ; while 
political rights, which give a share of tiie sovereignty, which 
is exclusive and independent for each nation, appertain only 
to those who belong to such nation by the ties of citizenship. 

It should be noted that political constitutions in general, 
and the Italian constitution in a marked degree, are far more 
careful in granting political than civil rights, requiring a greater 
guarantee of capacity in the former case. This is only natural, 

• Cod. Civ. 3 , 433 . t Id, 434, 932. X Cod. Civ. 
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as the abuse of a civil right damages an individual only, while 
the misuse of political rights injures society as a whole. As, 
however, all citizens cannot be subjected to an examination 
to ascertain whether they have the necessary capacity, recourse 
is had to presumptions arising from three facts : the comple- 
tion of a certain course of study, the exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession or public function, or a certain amount of property, 

II.— THINGS AND THE RIGHTS WHICH 
RELATE TO THEM. 

The capacity of things for becoming the subject of rights 
springs from the possibility of their being appropriated or 
forming the subject of exclusive possession. Such things’ are 
called property, as distinguished from things which are com 
mon to all, as air, light, the sea.* Things are immoveable or 
moveable. 


Distinctions Between Moveables and Immoveables. 

(i) Immoveable property is subject to the law of the nlace 
where it is situate, while moveable property is general 
ly subject to the law of the nation to which its owner 
belongs. 

(a) The sale of immoveables is always an act of extra 
ordinary authority, and permitted only to those who' 
have the full control over their property, while this is 
not always required for the sale of moveables f 

( 3 ) Agreement.s relating to immoveable property must 

generally be in writing, under pain of nullity while 
as regards moveables, writing is not required unless 
the value exceeds 500 lira, and even so the rule is not 
imposed under pain of nullity.l ^ 

(4) The possession of moveables produces in favour of the 
Oond fide possessor the same effect as title that is 
It raises^ in his favour the presumption of ’propertv 
but this IS not so in the case of immoveable property 8 

( 5 ) Immoveables are the subject of hypothec and mort- 
gap, mweables of pledge ;ii immoveables are the 
subject of prjedial as well as personal servitudes wliilp 
moveables are the subject of the latter only ; im'move- 

ables are acquired by prescription, moveables by the 
sole act of pssessip. Property is distinguished into 
the property of the State, Provinces, Communes 
public institutions or moral bodies, and the propertv 
of private persons.lT State property intended^ for 
public use is called the Public Domain, as the national 


* Cod. Civ. 406 
§ Id. 707, 


t Cod. Civ. 134, 296. 
II Id. 1878, 1967. 


t Cod. Civ. 1314, 1341. 

If Id. 425. 
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roads, seacoasts, harbours, rivers, telegraph lines, 
museums and national galleries. What is possessed 
by the State as a private person is called the State 
Patrimony.* * * § The Public Domain is inalienable 
and not subject to prescription, so long as it is des- 
tined to the public use, and hence it is free from 
attachment by creditors.f The State Patrimony, 
on the other hand, is, like private property, subject 
to prescription and attachment in execution of 
decree. t 

PROPERTY AND ITS RESTRICTIONS AND 
MODIFICATIONS. 

Property in General and the Modes of Acquiring it. 

The right of property consists in the dominion which a 
person exercises over a thing, in its entire subjection to our 
will, so that it can be possessed or disposed of in the most 
absolute manner, whether to serve our needs and pleasures, 
or, if one likes, one’s caprices, provided we make no use of it, 
which is forbidden by the laws and regulations. § The 
economic and juridical foundation of property is work, whether 
of the hands or of the mind. The property of the soil com- 
prises everything which is above and below the soil, except 
mines, salt-mines and treasure.l! But the Court of Cassation 
at Naples has held that it includes everything above or below 
the soil.H 

Modes of Acquiring Property. 

Modes of acquiring property are either original or derivative. 
Original modes are occupation, accession, enjoyment of the 
fruits, and prescription ; derivative modes are legal and testa- 
mentary succession and purchase.** 

Occupation. 

It is doubtful whether occupation can be considered as a 
means of acquiring immoveable property, but it would be rash 
to say that it can never be so. In public waters not subject to 
private rights or fishery grants, the law peimits in this way 
the temporary occupation of a post for fishing so as to main- 
tain it exclusively for the distance necessary for its use and 

* Cod. Civ, 426-428,432. 

f Cod. Civ 429, 430, and ruling of Court of Cassation, of Rome, 
I9ih June 1876. 

j: Id. 2114 and ruling of Court of Cassation of Florence, of soth 
November 1876. 

§ Cod. Civ. 436, 

f Cod. Civ. 431, 440, 443, 447. 714. 

f 7ih July, 1885 {Mm/, dti Trib, 1885, p. 834.) 

•• Cod. Civ. 710. ‘ 9 
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complete development.* On the other hand, the laws of the 
United States lay down that the planter or cultivator must, 
in order to be considered as the owner of the land which he 
has occupied, enclose it and build a cottage with at least two 
openings, that is, a door and a window. Similarly, the 
laws of the Argentine Republic enact that the appro- 
priation of unoccupied land must result from the con- 
struction of a tanche or hut and the excavation of a well or 
some other work. The Italian law deals only with the occu- 
pation of moveables, that is, sport, fishing, and the finding of 
things which have been lost or abandoned.! 

Discovery. 

As regards discovery, one must distinguish between treasure 
and other objects. Treasure includes every moveable object 
of value which is hidden or buried, and of which no one can 
prove himself to be the owner. This belongs to the owner of 
the land where it is found, and if accidentally found by another 
person, it is equally divided between the owner of the land, 
and the finder,]: On the other hand, the finder of a moveable 
which is not treasure, must restore it to the former owner, if 
known, and if not known, he must forthwith deliver it up to 
the Sindac of the place where it is found, so that intimation 
may be given to the public. If the owner appears, the finder 
has a right, if the thing is susceptible of serving a useful 
purposc.§ to a reward which, as a rule, is the tenth of the value 
of the thing found, If two years pass from the second 
public notice without the owner appearing, the finder acquires 
the property.il 

The law of accession is broadly the same as the Roman 
law, embodying, inter alia, the principle of incrementum latens 
and incrementum patens. Art. 462 enacts that doves, rabbits 
and fish, which go from one columbary, warren, or fishery to 
another, belong to the owner of the latter, provided he has 
not drawn them away by any art or fraud. 

Literary and Artistic Property. 

Socialists call literary property an unjust monopoly ; others 
regard it like any other property ; others again think it should 
be subjected to restrictions, and especially that its duration 
should be limited. The Italian lawH adopts this last opinion. 

•Art. 15 of Regulation of 15th May 1884. This is also the custom 
along the large rivers of Bengal ; but the Zemindars are doing their best 
to break the custom, and have succeeded in many cases owing to the 
absence of any attempt to ascertain and fix the common law. 

tCod. Civ. 7u. $ Id. 714. 

S Court of Cassation of Turin, soth June 1882 {Monitdei Trib. 1882, p. 7047). 

il Cod. Civ. 715-718. H Laws of 3:}th October 2859 and ipth September 1882. 
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The Rights of an Author how Different from 
THOSE OF Property. 

The owner of a thing can dispose of it as he pleases, and 
to tlie exclusion of all others ; but the author of a work of 
intellect cannot prevent the man who buys a copy from 
destroying it, or from making i^c of the author’s ideas, 
which by their publication pass into the intellectual dominion 
of the human race. Moreover, the author of a work once pub- 
lished cannot destroy it. Ideas, once published, can be utilised 
by many persons in different ways, and at the same time. 
A work of intellect may be partly the true creation of an 
individual mind, but it must partly be borrowed from the 
intellectual patrimony of society at large. Hence, to reconcile 
the respective rights and iyterests of the author and of society, 
it is considered necessary to fix a term, after which the hither- 
to exclusive right of the individual should re-enter the common 
patrimony. 

Duration of the Rights of Authorship. 

The exclusive right of the author to permit the representa- 
tion or translation of his work lasts for ten years ; while the 
right of reprinting and sale lasts for his whole life, and if he 
dies before the expiry of forty years from the publication of 
the work, the right accrues to his heirs up to the termination of 
such period. After the expiry of the first period, a second 
period of another forty years commences, during which the 
work can be reproduced and sold without the special consent 
of the person liaving the author's rights, under the condition 
of paying five per cent, of the gross price, which must be stated 
on each copy.* 

In the case of the publications of corporate bodies, such as 
Communes, Provinces, scientific and similar institutions, the 
duration of the author’s rights is reduced to twenty years. 

Procedure for Obtaining such Rights. 

The author, who wants to reserve his rights, must, within 
three months of the publication, present to the Prefect of the 
Province a proper declaration along with a copy of the work, 
and also pay the tax of two lira for the declaration and ten 
lira for the work.f 

If a work is inserted in a journal or periodical publication, 
it must be stated that all rights are reserved ; otherwise other 
journals may reproduce it, provided they acknowledge the 
source and the author, and do not publish the work sepa- 
rately.}: 

• Art. 9 of Law of 19th September 1882. * Id. ii. 
t Law of 17th September 1882, 2r, 27. 
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The author of a work adapted for public representation, a 
ballet or any musical composition, must, if he wishes to reserve 
his rights, declare to the Prefecture that he intends to prohibit 
the representation or execution of the work by any person 
who does not present and give up to the Prefecture written 
evidence of his (the author’s) consent • 

Infringement of the law is punishable with fine up to 5,000 
lira, in addition to compensation for loss suffered by the author 
or his heirs. 

SERVITUDES. 

Public Servitudes. 

Servitudes are a limitation of the right of property, and 
are imposed both for the benefit of the public as well as for 
that of private persons.f Instances of the former are the 
right of towing {alzaia) along the bank of a navigable river, 
the width of the towing path being taken as five meters, when 
not specially fixed by regulations or valid custom ; | the pro- 
hibition to erect buildings or plant trees within a certain distance 
from fortresses and public roads, or to graze cattle in the 
vicinity of railways. Many limitations too are imposed by 
Municipal laws. 

Private Servitudes. 

Private servitudes are personal, that is, imposed for the im- 
mediate benefit of another person ; or prjedial, that is, imposed 
for the direct use and benefit of another’s land. § A personal 
servitude is temporary, that is, it lasts for the life of the person, 
who derives advantage from it, while a prjedial servitude is 
perpetual, like the land which it benefits. || 

Servitudes are real rights over the property of another, and 
not over our own. Hence the servitude is extinguished by 
the union in one person of both the dominant and servient 
tenements.H The existence of servitudes must be proved, and 
their scope cannot be extended by way of inference.* ** 

'The personal servitudes expressly contemplated by the Italian 
Civil Code are usufruct, use, and habitation. Usufruct is 
where the enjoyment is complete, use where it is only partial,ft 
that is, when only such part of the fruits may be taken ’ as 
suffices for ourselves and our family. So the servitude of 
habitation gives the right to occupy only that part of the house 
which is sufficient for our habitation with our family according 
to our civi l condition. The usufiuctiraiy can grant or lease his 

* Law of 171I1 September 18S2, 26. t Cod. Civ. 533. 

J 534 and Art. 144 of the Law relating to Public Woiks, 
t Cod. Civ. 531 II Cod. Civ. 662. Cod Civ. 664. •• Cod. Civ. 6 a < j . 

TT Id. 477, 479, 521. 
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right, but he who has the use only cannot do so.* Usufruct is 
given by the law, as to parents and the surviving husband or 
wife, whereas habitation and use are always granted by the 
will of man.f 

PR.EDIAL Servitudes Established by Law. 

Praedial servitudes established by law are as follows : — 
The obligation not to open out prospects or windows over the 
land of a neighbour, which is not separated by a public road 
the liability of lower land to receive the water which flows 
naturally from higher land ; § the obligation of an owner, 
whose land is traversed by a natural stream, and who makes 
use of the water, to restore the flow to its ordinary course, so 
that the proprietor lower down may in his turn benefit by it || ; 
that of contiguous owneis to admit the joint ownership of a 
wall erected on the boundary of the estate of either.H 
The servitude of passage is temporary or permanent. The 
former consists in the obligation of every owner to per- 
mit a neighbour to have access to his land for the purpose of 
constructing or repairing a'wall or some other necessary work.** 
The permanent passage is accorded, for the purposes of culti- 
vation or convenient use, to the owner who has no outlet to 
the public road, or who wishes to widen it for the passage of 
carts, and who cannot attain his object in any other way 
without excessive expense or inconvenience ft 
The servitude of compulsory aqueduct (acquedotto forzato) 
consists in the obligation of every proprietor to allow water 
to be taken over his lands by those who have a permanent or 
even temporary right to use it for the necessities of life, or for 
agricultural or industrial purposes. In such case the water 
may be taken even across the canals or aqueducts of other 
personsjj: The origin of this servitude was to benefit mills, 
but it was gradually extended to all agricultural and industrial 
purposes. It has received a further extension in the law of 
Public Works, in favour of those who wish to get rid of excess 
water, in order to drain or reclaim their lands.§§ The owner of 
the dominant tenement has to pay for the value of the land 
required for these water-passages with an addition of one-fifth ; 
but only half this amount need be paid if the water-passage 
is not required for more than nine years, with the obligation, 
however, of restoring the land to its former state |||i 

* Cod. Civ. 492, 528, t Cod. Civ, 228, 231, 753, 473, 

X Id. 583, 5588. § Id. 536. 

II Id. 543.— Turin Court of Cassation, nth May i88o; Naples Court of 
Cassation, 5th April 1889. 

1 Id. 556. •’ Cod. Civ. 592. ft Cod. Civ. 593. Cod. Civ. 598, 600. 

§§ Law of Public Works, Art. 127. 

fil Cod. Civ. 603, 604, 648; Turin Court of Cassation, 5th Tunc 1878. 
IMoniL dei Trib, 1878, p. 735.) 
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PrvEDIal Servitudes Established by the Act of Man. 


Every proprietor has a right to establish any praedial servi- 
tude, provided it be imposed on one estate for the benefit of 
another estate, and is not contrary to public policy.* Such 
servitudes are continuous or discontinuous, apparent or non- 
apparent. 

Continuous easements are those, of which the enjoyment 
may be continuous without the necessity for any particular 
act ; for instance, view, water dripping from a roof, the obli- 
gation not to build, &c. Discontinuous easements are those 
which require some act for their exercise, as right of way, right 
to draw water, to take cattle to pasture, and the like. 

Apparent seivitudes*are those which are manifested by ex- 
ternal signs, as the easement of prospect, which is manifested 
by windows, that of stillicidium^ which is manifested by the 
position of the roof, the acqueduct, &c. Non-apparent servi- 
tudes are those which have no external signs of their existence 
as the obligation not to build, or not to build above a certain 
height, t right of pasture, &c. 

These Servitudes are established by title, prescriptionj or in- 
tention. A servitude is established by the intention of a head 
of a family, whenever it is proved that two estates, now divided, 
were originally possessed by the same owner, and that he 
placed and left the things in the state which produces the 
servitude. For instance, if a man owns two adjacent houses, 
and opens windows in one overlooking the courtyard of the 
other, there can be no servitude as long as he remains the 
owner of both. But if he sells or leaves the houses to different 
persons without any special declaration, the advantage which 
one house has by overlooking the other, remains as an ease- 
ment, and the new owners must respect the state of things 
thus established.§ 

Private servitudes are extinguished generally by the total 
destruction of the thing or its non-user for thirty years : || and 
also in the case of prsedial servitudes) when the ownership 
of the dominant and servient tenements merge in one and the 
same person IT 


Other Limitations of the Right of Property. 
Under this head we may class the associations of landlords, 

the limitations connected with the working of mines, planting 
oM^ests, and rice cultivation, and also tithes, though these 


. t L'lv. 617, 618. 

Turin Court of Cassation, 4ih May 1885 and loth De- 


Cod. Civ, 616 
t Id. 54 1, 637. 
cember 1885, 

§ Cod. Civ. 632 633. Turin Court of Cassation, 22nd April, 1870. 
II Id. 51S, 539, 662, 663, 666. f Cod. Civ. 664. 
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restrictions on the right of property are not of the same nature 
as servitudes. Tithes have, to a great extent, disappeared, the 
short period allowed for their commutation by the law of the 
14th July, 1887, having been extended to the 31st Decem- 
ber 1871. 

Landlord Committees. 

The object of these land societies is to protect the estates 
of those who co-operate from rivers and torrents, or to plant 
forests, or to improve them generally. They are called volun- 
tary, if constituted with the consent of all interested, and 
obligatory, if constituted by judicial or administrative authority. 

Such associations can be made obligatory by administrative 
authority, if their object is to protect pi^operty from the ravages 
of rivers and torrents which endanger a number of estates, 
or to purify the air, to improve estates from a hygienic point 
of view, to open commercial roads, or to protect mines. These 
associations are governed by administrative law, especially by 
the laws of the 20th March 1865, the 20th November 1859 
and the 25th June 1882 relating to Public Works. The State, 
Provinces, and Communes also can contribute towards the 
expenses. 

The associations can be made obligatory by judicial authority, 
if their object is the improvement of the estates apart from any 
sanitary advantage, or irrigation, or reboisement when demand- 
ed by the majority of those interested ; those who do not 
wish to join the association being allowed to sell their estates 
to the remaining owners. 

Joint Ownership. 

Joint ownership is sometimes the result of contract, and some- 
times of accident on the will of a third person. In the absence 
of any special agreement, it is regulated by the following 
rules* ; — 

1. The shares of the co-owners are presumed to be equal 

till the contrary is proved ;f 

2. Each has a full right over his abstract share, but alien- 

ation or mortgage is limited to that portion which 
may be assigned to the alienor at the time of 
division 

3. Each co-owner may use the common property iu 

accordance with its object, and in such a way as 
not to injure the interests of the other co-owners. § 

4. Each co-owner can compel the others to contribute 

to the expenses necessary for the preservation of 

• Cod. Civ. 673. t Cod. Civ, 674. } Cod. Civ. 679, 1034 * 

§ Id. 675. 
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the common property. But the minority may free 
themselves by abandoning their right of co- 
ownership.* 

5 . As legards the management of the property, the 

resolutions of the majority 'calculated according to 
the amount of shares) are binding on the minority.f 

6. Dissolution of the co-ownership may be demanded at 

any time, except in two cases : where co-owners 
have agieed to remain joint for a period not exceed- 
ing ten years and when the property, if divided, 
would cease to serve the use for which it was in- 
tended, for instance, a well or an oven owned by 
several families who would have no other means 
of getting water or bread ; or a wall, which serves 
to support two houses.§ 

Possession, Possessory Actions, and Injunctions. 
Possession consists in the detention of a thing coupled with 
the intention to keep it as one’s own, or to dispose of it exclu- 
sively. || If the intention is only to keep it for another, as a 
carrici, this is not the possession contemplated by the law, but 
‘s a simple detention, which, as a rule, does not produce any 
uiidical effect. As a fact separate from propeity, possession 
an he in good faith or in bad faith, legitimate or illegitimate, 
t is in gf)od faith when the possessor believes himself to have 
he title.lf Good faith is always presumed, and this presumption 
an only be rebutted by positive proof of bad faith.** Possession 
s legitimate, if it is continuous, uninterrupted, peaceable, 
)ul)lic, unequivocal, and with the intention of keeping the thing 
,s one’s own : in other cases it is illegitimate, ft 
Possession raises a presumption of ownership^ J Such pre- 
iumption is absolute in the case of moveables possessed in 


* < od. Civ, 676, 677. t Cod. Civ. 678 J Cod. Civ. 68 r. 

§ Id. 683 Undei Sec. 109 of the Reufjal Partition Act VIII, 1876 B. C, 
nnks, wells, watercourses and embankments are considered as attached 
0 the land for the benefit of which they were originally made But if, from 
heir extent, situation, or constiuction, it is necessary that they should 
ernain the joint propeity of the propiieiors of two or more of the sepaiate 
states, the paper of partition must specify, as far as possible, the extent of 
ISC to be made by the diffeicnl proprietois, and the proportion of charges 
or lepairs to be borne by them respectively. 

Under Sec. 108 places of worship, burning grounds, and burial grounds, 
vhich have been held in coniinon, shall continue to be held in common. 

11 Cod. Civ. 685, 690. 

1 Id. 701, posse.ssion under a will \^hich is invalid, but which the 
povKessor does not know to be so. 

"’Id. 702. Turin Court of Cassation, 201I1 February 1874 (AM/, dei 
^ 1874, p. 228). 

' tt Id. 686. Id. 687. 
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good faith.* But there is an exception in favour of thln§ 
which have been lost or stolen. The action for recovery mu' 
be brought within two years, and the possessor must be n 
imbursed the value, when he has bought the thing in a fair ( 
market, at exchange, at a public sale, or from a shopkecp( 
who publicly exposes such things for sale.f The possessor i 
good faith is not bound to restore the fruits he has enjoyed. 

Possessory Actions. 

These actions are intended to maintain the status quo and t 
prevent dispossession by force or violence. They are therefoi 
of two kinds, for maintenance of possession, and for recovery c 
possession, and can be brought even by a person whose posses 
sion is illegitimate or wa/^ and that, too, even against tli 
rightful owner.J Such actions must be brought within a yea 
of the act of molestation or disturbance. 

Applications for injunctions, when damage is apprehendei 
from the construction of a new work, the demolition of th 
same, &c., are made in the Couit of the Picelor.§ Possessor 
actions also are brought in his Court, the necessity for loca 
knowledge and expedition being recognized, 

III.-OBLIGATIONS. 

Obligations are created by the law, as family relations ar( 
duties, legal servitudes attaching to property, or by the act o 
man, arising out of contract, quasi-contract, delict or quad 
delict. Natural obligations are those the fulfilment of whicl 
is left to the honesty and conscience of the obligee, as gamblmj 
debts, debts barred by limitation, the duty of parents to givf 
a dower to a daughter || Civil obligations are those wliid 
can be enforced at law. Obligations are also divided into divi' 
sible and indivisible, separate and joint, real and personal. Tlu 
provisions rcgaiding these, and the various kinds of condiliona 
obligations present nothing that calls for particular notice. 
Obligations with a Penal or Penalty Clause. 

A penalty clause is added to obligations to ensure their M 
filment or more speedy fulfilment.lF Such a clause is of a 
ventive character, and saves the Court the difficulty of assess 
ing damages. It is generally resorted to in contracts for trans 
port, supplies, theatrical performances, because in such caseJ 
it is very difficult to adduce proof of the loss suffered, or 
possible to obtain the fulfilment of the contract, 

® Cod. Civ. 707 f Cod. Civ. 709. 

t Id. 695, 696. Turin Court of Cassation, 20th May 1882. 

’ § Cod. Civ. 698, 699 ; Cod. Civ, Proc. 82. 

II Cod. Civ, ibo2, 1^4, 2109. 

1 Id. 1209. 
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Earnest Money. 

Earnest money is regarded as a penalty clause, when not 
otherwise agreed upon. lienee the party who is not in fault 
can, when he does not prefer to demand the fulfilment of the 
contract, keep the earnest money received or claim twice the 
amdiint he has given.* The difference between the penal 
clause and earnest money is only this, that the latter is given 
in the interests of both the contracting parties, whereas the 
foimcr is imposed in favour of one party only. 

The provisions regarding the effect of obligations, compensa- 
tion for loss, and proof of loss do not differ materially from 
those of the English law. 

Transfer and Extinction of Obligations. 

A creditor may transfer his right to another without the 
consent of the debtor, but the debtor may not transfer his 
burden to another person without the consent of the creditor.! 

Obligations are extinguished by fulfilment, and in some cases 
even without fulfilment, for instance, when the thing due is 
lost without any fault of the debtor, and by prescription. 

Fulfilment by Payment. 

If the obligation is to do something, it must as a rule be 
done by the debtor himself ; if it is to give something, any 
person inteiestcd may give it, or even a stranger, provided he 
gives it in the name and for the liberation of the debtor. Pay- 
ment must be made to the creditor, or to the person who at the 
lime has become propiietor of the debt. In the absence of 
agreement, payment must be made at the residence of the 
debtor, according to the principle that agreements are inter- 
preted in favour of tlie debtor. But the price of things bought 
or lent must be paid where they were bought or lent.! 

When there is more than one debt, the debtor has the right 
to declare to which debt he intends the money to be applied, 
but he cannot, without the consent of the creditor, apply the 
payment to the capital instead of the interest, as interest is 
subject to a shorter prescription.§ If the debtor makes no 
declaration, the creditor can apply the money as he pleases, 
provided be expressly mentions it in the receipt. In other 
cases the money is considered to be paid on account of the 
debt which has fallen due ; when several debts have fallen due, 
cn account of that debt which the debtor had the greatest 
inteiest in satisfying ; and where the debts are of the same kind, 
I 'c oldest, and proportionately, if all are of the same date.|| 

I Cod. Civ. 1217. t Cod. Civ. 1271. 1 Cod. Civ. 1508, 1828. 

na '"55,1256. 

r.v< !^ 57 > 1258. Turin Court of Cassation, 7th June 1877 (Monit. dei 
.877, p. 739). 
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Fulfilment of an obligation is also effected by the remission 
or abandonment of a claim, or by compensation, which is oi 
two kinds (i) legal or necessary, (2) judicial or optional. It is 
legal when two persons owe each other debts, which are certain 
and undisputed.* The second kind relates to set-offs claimed 
by defendants in civil actions. 

Prescription. 

Prescription is a means by which, with the lapse of a certain 
time and under certain conditions, a person acquires a right or 
is freed from an obligation.f Legitimate possession is 
necessary for the acquisition of a right, known as usucapion, 
but this presumption is not applicable to moveables except 
when they have been lost or robbed. J As to extinctive pres- 
cription, that is, the freedom from obligations, nothing is 
necessary but the inaction or negligence of the person against 
whom it is intended to invoke the prescription. 

Period of Prescription. 

Prescription can be pleaded at any stage of a case.§ The 
period varies from six months for actions brought by lodgii\" 
house and hotel-keepers to thirty years. The limitation of 
actions for the price of things sold is one year, such payments 
generally being made within the year. It is the same for 
actions brought by servants, operatives, or day labourers for 
their wages.|| It is three years for actions brought by doctois 
advocates, professors, engineers and accountants for the pay- 
ment of their honoraria^ It is 30 years for real actions. 

The limitation of five, ten, or thirty years is absolute, but 
the shorter terms only give rise to a presumption of the extinc- 
tion of the debt, which, if the creditor so requires, must be 
corroborated by the sworn statement of the debtor, who claims 
to have paid, all evidence to the contrary, however, being 
excluded.** 

The Proof of Obligations. 

Proof is not considered to be a matter of the law except in 
the case of some foreign law or local custom. Facts admitted 
need not be proved, nor those which the law presumes, nor those 
which arc notorious, that is, generally known. Evidence adduc- 
ed in a case between two parties may be considered in a subse- 
quent case between the same parties. 

Documents of Notoriety. 

If the notorious fact has a general or historical character, no 
proof of it is required, since historical documents and books of 

« Cod. Civ. 1285, 1287. t Cod. Civ. 2105, 2106. t Cod. Civ. 2146* 

§ Id. 2133. 11 Cod. Civ. 2139. ^ Id. 2139, 2140, 2144- 

la. 2142, 
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science are a common patrimony of all minds, which the judge 
also can comprehend.* But if the notorious fact concerns 
private interests only, proof of its notoriety may be necessary. 
Documents of notoriety are received and forwarded in different 
cases by the Sindac, by notaries, or by the Praetor, on the 
attestation of several witnesses. Those which the Praetor 
receives require the attestation of four witnesses over 21 years 
of age, and having full enjoyment of civil rights. 

Various Kinds of Proof. 

The principal means of proof are written documents (divided 
into public documents and private writings), depositions of 
witnesses, inspection of the place (local investigation) and of 
the thing (expert evidence), and the oath. 

Public documents arc th('sc which must be received by and 
attested before a public official with reference to the nature of 
the document and the place where it is executed.! Private 
writings include all documents written without the intervention 
of a public official, and also those received by a public official 
not duly authorized, or wanting in some formality required by 
the law for public documents. 

Private Documents. 


As a rule require no special formality ; with the exception of 
books kept in the course of trade, they may even contain inter- 
lineations and erasures. 

There are, however, three unilateral private documents con- 
templated by the Civil Code, for the validity of which some 
formality is necessary, and a mere signature below is not 
sufficient. The autograph will must be wholly written, dated, 
and subscribed by the testator ; the secret will, written in whole 
or in part by a third person, must be subscribed by the testator 
on each page, and personally sealed and deposited by him with a 
notary under pain of nullity ;t the note in which one of the 
parties binds himself to pay the other a sum of money or to 
give something else valued by quantity (and not by quality), 
or even to guarantee payment, must be entirely written by the 
party who so binds himself, or at any rate he must add 
with his own hand tlie word buono ” or approvatd\ writing 
also in words the amount, the rate of interest, § and the quan- 
bty of the thing. These formalities are not applicable to 
bilateral obligations,!', or to notes relating to commerciallT 
matters, in which, as ordinarily in all other private writings, 
the simple signature is sufficient. 


* 0 >urt of Appeal of Casale, 18th July 1879 (Monit, dei Ttib. 1870, 
PP- 843, 844.) .r . X /y, 

I Cod- Civ. 1315, 1316. J: Cod. Civ. 775, 782, 783. 804. § Id. 1831. 

It iiirin Court of Cassation, 21st April {Monil dei ftib, 1S85, 
^ 53 )* ^ Cod. Civ, 1325, 
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As a general rule, a private document is not evidence in 
favour of its maker, but only against him. But there are three 
exceptions to this rule, namely, books of commerce, the books 
and registers of the Land Debt, and the book kept by the 
lessor of a metayer holding {viezzadria). This book is even 
admitted as evidence of any private agieements in addition to 
or modification* of the rules laid down in the Code on the 
subject of metayer tenancies. The law accords this favour, 
having regard to the lessee’s want of education, aiid to the al- 
most daily loans and transactions between the landlord and the 
tenant. 

Oral Evidence. 

Unlike the German and Anglo-Saxon laws, the French and 
Italian law show a great distrust of oral evidence The cau.scs 
of this dislike arc the uncertainty and difficulty of such evidence 
in itself, the fear of the subornation, of witnesses, f and the 
multiplication and prolongation of suits. Hence the principle is 
acted on that whenever it is easy for citizens to get wiitten 
proof of their agieements, the law is opposed to the admission 
of oral evidence. Hence oral evidence is not admitted (d 
agreements relating to objects whose value exceeds 500 lira.J 
In the case of commercial agreements, however, in which 
rapidity and despatch arc important, it is left to the discretion 
of the Court to admit oral testimony without limitation of 
amount, except in special matters, such as partnerships, bills uf 
exchange, bills of lading, and sales of ships. 

Oial testimony is admissible, by way of exception, in three 
cases : (l) when there is a commencement of proof resulting 
from a writing, not yet confirmed by the person against whom 
the claim is made, which renders the alleged fact probable ; § 
(2) when it is impossible for the creditor to get written proof, as 
in the case of urgent bailmentll {deposito neccssario) \ (3 ' when, 

owing to accident or vis major, such as inundation, fire, ship- 
wreck, the documentary evidence has been destroyed.lf 

It must be borne in mind that oral testimony is not excluded 
in non-contractual matters, as in quasi-contracts, delicts and 
quasi-delicts.** For instance, the wife can prove in this w;iy 
that part of the moveable property found in the estate of her 
deceased husband is her separate property, even though the 
value exceed 500 lira.ff Any one can prove by oral evidence 
the supply of food or necessaries to a person independently 


• Cod. Civ. 1662, 1663. 

t 'Hie Indian legiskiure would do well to follow the Italian law, and 
inciease the number of cases in which a registered, or at least a 
document should be necessary. 

} Cod. Civ. 1327. § Id. 1347. || Id, 1865, t Cod. Civ. I 34 ^* 
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i)r contract. And even in contracts oral evidence is admis* 
jible to make the intention clear, or establish facts, which do 
iiot contradict or add to the written document. 

Incapable Witnesses. 

Minors under fourteen arc absolutely incapable of testifying. 
The husband or wife, the parents, and those related in a direct 
line to one of the parties interested, are also disqualified as 
^vitnesses* In ordinary wills and public documents minors 
under 21 cannot be witnesses ; nor persons who are blind, deaf, 
or dumb, who are practising as lawyers, the servants of the 
notary, aud those who are not in the full enjoyment of civil 
rights.f 

Judicial Inspection. 

The judge can, whenever he thi ks fit, examine the thing 
which is tlie subject of dispute. If he goes to the spot where 
the thing is, such examination is called local investigation 
{sofiraluogo, accesso).\ Such inspections are freely made in cases 
arising out of disturbance of posses-^ion or servitudes, in which 
an examination of the locus in quo is calculated to give a clear 
and exact notion of the matters in issue. 

Expert Evidence. 

When the Court considers expert evidence necessary, it 
selects one or three persons in the event of the parties not 
agreeing in a nomination. Experts have to take an oath to 
act faithfully and conscientiously, and they submit a report to 
the judge. The report is that of the majority, the opinion of 
any dissentient being also given, though the name of the dis- 
sentient must not be stated. The opinion of the experts 
serves as a guide to tlic Court, but does not bind it, the judges 
being at liberty to take an exactly opposite view.§ 

The Decisive Oath. 

The decisive oath 1| {giuramento decisorio) may be put to 
one party by the other, provided the latter agrees that the case 
shall be decided accordingly.lf Hence the fact, proposed as 
the subject of the oath, must contain in itself all the elements 
for the decision of the case. This species of oath may be 
put in any case, even when the value is above 500 lira ; but it 

* Cod. Pioc. Civ. 236; Cod. Proc. Pen. 285, 286. 
t Cod. Civ. 351, 788. X 9 °^* ^ 71 - 

§ Cod Pioc Civ. 259, 264, 265, 268. II Cod. Civ. 1363. 

1 [ Secs. 812 of the Indian Oaths Act X. of 1873 deal with a similar 
kind of oath, which may be put by one party to the other, provided the 
f ormer agrees to be bound by the result. The oath must be ** in some 
fotm common amongst, or held binding by, peisons of the race or persua- 
sion to which the witness belongs, and not lepugnant to justice or decency, 
and not purporting to affect any third person.’’ 
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cannot be put in criminal cases, nor so as to permit the denial 
of a fact resulting from a public document, or of an agree, 
ment for the validity of which the law lequires a written 
document, as the transfer of immoveables or marriage settle! 
ments.* If the person, to whom the oath is proffered, refuses 
to take it, he loses the case.f The essence of the oath is that 
one party leaves the matter entirely to the conscience of the 
other party. Hence, if the oath is taken, it settles the matter, 
and no evidence can be offered in the Civil Court to show that 
a false oath has been taken ; J though there is nothing to 
prevent a prosecution for perjury at the instance of the Public 
Minister § It should be added, however, that the case of law 
at the Court of Cassation of Turin is inclined to hold that the 
party losing the cause by reason of a false oath may proceed 
against the perjurer for damages. This seems to be somewhat 
inconsistent with the nature of the proceeding, which is intended 
to be absolutely binding and final. 

Contracts. 


The Civil Code first lays down principles affecting contracts 
in general, the elements of a valid contract, free consent, capa. 
city to contract, &c. ; and then deals with the various kinds of 
contracts. Under this head there is not much of a special or 
peculiar character that is worthy of notice. 

Sale. 


By the stipulation of redemption (riscatio) the seller reserves 
the right to get back the thing sold by paying the original 
price, and also recouping the purchaser for any expenses 
incurred by him, Under the law, such an agreement cannot 
have a duration of more than five years, A longer term would 
especially affect injuriously the sale of immoveable properly, 
as the purchaser, through fear it might at any time be re- 
deemed, would have no inducement to improve it.|| 

The riglit to upset a sale on the ground of excessive loss 
(leswne enorme) omn^ to inadequate price, is confined to im- 
moveable property. Such a remedy is not allowed in tiie case 
of moveables, as their value continually oscillates, and is 
generally known, and the existence of such a remedy vvould be 
exceedingly detrimental to commcrce.lT 


Landlord and Tenant. 

A tenant for one year is entitled to a proportionate reduction 
of rent, if the whole or not less than half the crop perishes 
owing to fortuitous circumstances and betore the crop has been 


• Cod. Civ. 1314, 1317, 1364, 1382. 
X Cod. Civ. 1370. 

II Cod. Civ. 1515, 1516, 1528. 


t Cod. Civ. 1367. 

§ Cod. Pen. 374. 

T Cod. Civ, 1529, 1536. 
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cut ; and a tenant for a term of years also lias a right to a 
reduction, provided the loss is not compensated by the good 
harvests of other years * 

As regards the duration of leases, a distinction is made 
between urban houses and lands and rural lands and holdings. 

In the former case, in the absence of any agreement, the term 
of lease is determined by the local custom of the place, for 
instance, in Milan, from one Michaelmas day (29th September) 
to the next, and so from year to year until determined by 
notice in accordance with local custom. + In the case of rural 
lands, the leasing is presumed to commence at, and to extend 
to the time necessary for gathering at least once all the crops 
or fruits of the holding, as the rent is calculated on the basis 
of all produce which the lands give. Hence the lessee of a 
number of plots cultivated in rotati<m is considered to be a 
lessee for as many years as theic are different plots.J 

The hiring of furnished apartments, in the absence of agree- 
ment, is consideicd to be for a year, if the rent is fixed at so 
much a year ; for a month, if the rent is fixed at so much 
a month, and for a day, if fixed per diem.§ 

Contracts of Work or Service. 

As regards contracts of service, no one can validly bind * 
himself to the service of another, except for a specified time or 
for a particular job or enterprise. If the duration of the 
contract is not fixed by agi cement, local usage, or the nature 
of the service, either party may terminate it at his pleasure, 
after giving the notice required by custom ; in Milan, for 
instance, eight days in the case of servants or workmen. 

As a general lule, builders and contractors have no right to 
a huger amount tlum that agreed on, by reason of subsequent 
increase in the price of labour or materials ;|| but if the 
increase is the result of scarcity, or of vis ^najor^ for instance, 
the introduction of new octroi duties, the contractor may have 
the benefit of Arts. 1617 and 1620 of the Civil Code. 

Buildings. 

The Code contains a provision regarding buildings, which 
in these days of jerry-building is worthy of notice. If within 
ten years from the date of the completion of a building, it 
ftdls into total or partial ruin, or is in evident danger of ruin, 
owing to defective construction or weakness of foundation, the 
architect or contractor is held responsible ; by reason of his 

* Cod. Civ. 1616 -'619. f Ccd. Civ, 1610. 

t Cod. Civ 1622 — 1624. § Cod. Civ. 1608. 

11 Cod. Civ 1646. In India contractots have claimed larger rates for 
iron work, owing 10 a fall in the rale of exchange. It is now usual to 
calculate and provide foi possible fluctuations of exchange. 
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fraud, if he has used materials of bad quality or inefficient 
woikmen : and for negligence or want of skill, if he has failed 
In exercise due care in the clioice of the site or of the plan.* 
The pia)Visi()n rctVrs to original vvoiks and not to repaiis but 
it makes no difference whether the contractor has provided 
labour only, or materials as well, the terms of the law being 
general and absolute. The pnwi.Nion seems to be one in the 
interests of public order, tending as it does to the safety of 
workmen, tenants, and passers-by. 

Metayer Holdings. 

A contract to cultivate and give half the produce of the 
land is called mezzadriaP Equal division between the lessor 
{locatore) and the cultivator {mezzainolo) is not essential, as the 
parties or local custom may fix different proportions, such as 
one-fourth or one-third. Equal division, however, is presumed 
in the absence (T agreement or custom. f The tenant is for- 
bidden to sublet or alienate the faim under pcurdty of the 
annulment of his own leasc.J The death of the tenant in the 
first eight months of the year terminates the lease at the 
end of the agiicultural year;]; if he dies in the last 
four months of the year, his sons or heirs can con- 
• tinue the contract or lease for the following year also. The 
lease does not cease as of right, even when it is for a fixed 
term ; it goes on until the lessor or tenant gives the notice at 
the time fixed by custom, or, in the absence of any custom, 
within the month of March, § so that the lessor may have 
time to get a new tenant, and the cultivator a new holding to 
cultivate. In the absence of agreement or special custom, the 
lessor provides half the seed, and also the plants, wood, osieis, 
fences, &c., required for the holding ; while the tenant proviiles 
the other half of tiie seed, the implements for cultivation, the 
necessary expenses for the ordinary cultivation of the fields 
and reaping the crop, as well as the clearing of ditches for 
drainage, and the cutting of trees for the requirements of the 
holding. |] The tenant cannot reap or thresh the grain, or 
make the vintage, without first giving notice to his landlord. 

SOCCIDA. 

Soccida'* derived from societa) is a mixed contract of hire 
of labour and things with a certain element of partnership, 
though the characteristic of labour prevails. By this contract 
one person gives to another a number of cattle to keep, feed, 
and rear, the produce and increase being divided according 
to conditions agreed upon. The law gcneially leaves the 

* Cod. Civ, 1647, 165 4» 1661. C<»d, Civ, 1649. 

t Id. 1653, 1654, 1664. § Cod Civ, 1651, 1664. II Id. 1655, 1659, 1661. 
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parties to make any agreement that suits them, only laying 
down rules which are to prevail in the absence of agreement * 
The provisitms in the Civil Code regaiding the contracts of 
mandato, comodato^ mutuOy deposito and sequestra arc broadly 
the same as the Roman law. The same may be said of the 
provisions regarding quasi-contracts, delicts and quasi-delicts. 
The quasi-contiact arising out of the receipt of a thing 
not due to one is tersely described, He who by mistake 
or knowingly leceives what is not due to him, is obliged to 
rcstoie it to him, from whom he has ii regularly received it : 
if he has received it in good faith, he is bound to restoie only 
what he has received ; if in bad faith, he is bound to restore not 
only the capital, but the interest also on the fiuits.f He who, 
believing himself to be a debtor, pays what is not due from him, 
has the right to get it back, with the exception of gambling 
debts ; but he who pays what is due befoie the time, has no 
right to get it back.J 

Delict. 

In civil law delict is defined as any unlawful and voluntary 
act, by which loss is knowingly caused to another. The will 
to harm, or dolnSy is generally common to the civil delict and 
the penal delict ; but all civil delicts are not offences. The 
definition of swindling da truffa) for instance in the Penal 
Code does not comprise all the more or less fraudulent artifices, 
by which the rights of others arc harmed § On the other 
hand offences are not all civil delicts, for the penal law attacks 
ccitain acts, which affect the rights of others without harming 
them or causing loss, as attempts to commit offences, the carrying 
of arms, and other police transgressions, or other acts uncon- 
nected with any intention to injure, as homicide caused by 
negligence. 

Quasi Delict. 

Quasi-delict is the term applied to every illegal and volun- 
tary act, by which a person causes loss to another without any 
intention to injure him, as the heedless throwing of something 
on the public road, or driving too quickly so as to hurt some 
pa.sser-by or injure some propcity. Quasi-delict as well as 
delict may arise from the omission of an act or of some care 
which one was bound to take, as negligence in looking after those 
immediately dependent on us, negligence in keeping animals, 
jn repairing a falling house, or in the choice of agents for carry- 
ing on our business. But we are not responsible for the acts 
those subordinate to us, if they were not commissioned by 

* Cod. Civ. 1665, 1667, 1668. 
t Id. 1804. 


t Cod. Civ. 1145,1147. 
§ Id, 2094. 
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u*?, or if the wrong committed by them has no connection 
with the duties entrusted by us. * 

THE FAMILY. 

Marriage. 

To be valid, marriages must be publicly celebrated in the 
Communal office in the presence of the Sindac (or his delegate) 
of the Commune, where one of the parties resides or has his 
domicile.f The civil maniage is a sine qnd non : the reli- 
gious marriage may be dispensed with. As regards the 
person, the conjugal partnership is regulated exclusively by 
the law. The husband is the head of the family, must pro- 
tect and maintain the wife, and supply her with what is 
necessary for her wants according to his station in life. The 
wife follows the civil condition of the husband, takes his name, 
and is obliged to accompany him wherever he thinks fit to 
fix his residence. | 

Dowry. 

The dowry is the property which the wife (or others for 
her) brings to the husband for the express purpose of helping 
him and supporting the burdens of matrimony, and on the 
condition of its restoration on the dissolution of the marriage. 
The Italian law diffeis from the Roman and Austiian in 
leaving the parents to give a dowry to the daughter, or not, 
as tliey please § During the marriage the husband has the 
administration and enjoyment of the dower, which is con- 
sidered as an estate belonging to the family of the husband 
and wife, and can only be sold under the authority of a Court 
in case of necessity or evident utility. 

The Authority of the Husband. 

Marriage confers on the husband a kind of guardianship 
over the wife, or rather, aVight to direct the administration of 
that property of hers which she has not brought as a dowiy 
or placed in common ownership {parafernali, ex(fa-dotali)> 
The wife retains the simple administration and enjoyment, but 
cannot, without her husband’s authority, alienate or mortgage, 
or do other acts of ownership, or even trade with the property.! 
Such acts might endanger the property of the wife, which the 
law considers as acquiied for the benefit of the family. 

The Authority of the Father, TuTELA.and Curatela. 

The sum of the duties and rights which parents have over 
their legitimate offspring, constitutes the patria podestd, which 
belongs in the first place to the father, and, if he is dead and 

♦ Cod. Civ. 1152, 1155, 18C7. + Cod. Civ. 93. J Cod. Civ. 131, «32* 

§ Id. 147- I Cod. Civ. 134, 1713, Cod. Comm. 13. 
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cannot exercise it, to the mother. The right is exercised over 
legitimate offspring, as parents have a right of guardianship 
{tiitela) only, over natural sons. * 

patrta podest^ \nc\\iflQS 2 i\\ acts of ordinary administra- 
tion ; for all acts beyond that, the authority of the Court or 
of the Praetor is neccssary.f 

The Guardian. 

To minor sons whose parents are dead or incapable of 
exercising the patria podesid, is assigned a guardian, whose 
duty it is, with the assistance of the family council, to 
provide for their education, look after their property, and 
represent them in Court and elsewhere. If the minor is over 
i6 years of age, he is entitled to be present and assist at the 
meetings of the family council J 

Within ten days of his appointment, the guardian is bound 
to make an inventory of the property of his ward. § The 
guardian has the care of the minor's person, represents him 
in civil acts, and administers his property under the super- 
vision of the family council, to whom he is bound to render 
an account of his administration every year.|| 

Emancipation. 

Emancipation is a liberation before the proper time of the 
minor from the hands of the father’s or guardian’s authority. 
It is implied when permission to marry is given to the 
minor, and is thus irrevocable. Express emancipation can 
be accorded to the minor who has completed liis i8th year, 
but can be revoked in case he is found incapable of managing 
his property. IT Tlie effect of emancipation is to give the minor 
the power of doing all acts which do not exceed simple 
administration ila semplice amininisirasione) 

A person who is emancipated, is in an intermediate state 
between minority and majority. The guardian (tuiore) has 
the charge of the ward’s person, and represents him in all 
transactions. The manager ‘curatore) is appointed for the 
secuiity of the property only. The guardian is assigned 
by reason of mental defects ; the manager can be appointed 
for other causes also. 

Succession. 

Succession is either testamentary or legal (intestate.) A 
will may be made by all persons who have completed their 
1 8 th year and are of sane mind, except ignorant mutes and 
deaf-mutes, and those who are condemned to the punishment 
of ergastolo. Wills must be in writing, and may be written 

! Cod. Civ. 184, 220. t Cod. Civ. 224. 225, J Cod. Civ, 251, 258. 

^ Id. 281, 288. II Id. 277, 296, 303. ^ Id. 310, 311, 321. 
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by the testator, or prepared with the aid of a notary. Those 
made through a notary may be public or secret. In the 
latter case the will is liandcd to the notary by the testator 
in the presence of four witnesses. 

Restrictions on Testator. 

Half a testator s property must be reserved for his legitimate 
heirs, but l^e may dispose of the other half as he pleases. 
Under the Italian law, a testator can only disinherit on the 
giound of unwoithiness (indegnttd.)* If however, the testator 
leaves no descendants, but only ascendants, he can dispose 
as he likes of two-thirds of his property, the remaining thiid 
going to the parents. 

If he leaves neither ascendants nor descendants, nor natural 
recognized sons, nor wife, he can dispose of all his property, f 

Intestate Succession. 

The main rules are the following : the property goes to 
the children, and in default of children, to the parents, brotlieis 
and sisteis in equal portions, piovided that the parents (or one 
of them) do not receive less than onc-thirci. Natural sons, 
who have been recognized, get half the shaie of legitimate 
sons. The surviving husband or wife always has a right to 
a portion of the estate ; in simple usufruct, if the other co- 
heirs arc legitimate children ; otheiwise, the full enjoyment, 
He or she gets the wdiole property, if there arc no lelativcs 
w'ithin tlie sixth dcgicc. In default of any heirs in the direct 
line, and of bi others and sislcis, collaterals succeed, without 
distinction between the paternal and maternal line, up to the 
tenth degree. If theie are no relatives of the tenth degicc, 
the property goes to the State. 

A partition of the testator's property can always be demand- 
ed notwithstanding any prohibition of the testator. 

Interpretation and Application of Laws. 

The interpretation of a law may be either (i^ legislative or 
authentic, or (2) doctrinal. The former is made by the Icgis- 
tor ; the latter consists of the opinions or writings of those who 
are skilled in the law (called thc(Tctical or scientific), and of 
the decisions of the Courts (practical or judicial). 

Legislative or authentic interpretation is absolutely autlio- 
ritative, and has all the importance of a law It also has a 
retrospective effect on all cases decided under the law in ques- 
tion, and thereby nullifies any judicial decisions which may 
have been arrived at in a sense contrary to the legislative 
interpretation. 


Cod. Civ, 725, 8 8 . 


t Cod. Civ. 809. 
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The scientific interpretation of those who make a study of 
the law has always enjoyed a j^reat authority, so that when 
several writers a^ree in one (ipinion, there is ground for pre- 
suming its corre ctness. 

Judicial decisions, provided they are continuous and uniform 
become authoritative judicial lUiings. and constitute junsprud- 
ence. 

All interpretation is grammatical or logical, extensive or 
restiictive. The logical or philosophic meaning is deduced 
from the historical element which has guided the legislation 
and from an examination of the causes and occasions which gave 
rise to the law. The words clothe the juridical thought, but 
they do not always reveal the exact intention. Art. 3 of the 
preliminary provisions of the Civil Code co-ordinates the 
proper signification of the words with the intention of the 
legislator ; and the best means of establishing such intention 
aic the woiks and documents preparatory to the law the 
labours of the commissions entrusted with the compilation 
of the law, the reports of the Commissioners charged with 
upholding it in Parliament, the discussions iti Parliament, the 
reports of the ministers to the King, &c. ^ 

As to the application of the laws, judges must decide every 
controversy of a private character brought before them by citi- 
zens ; and they cannot refuse jurisdiction on the ground that 
there is no law to apply, as this would leave piivate persons to 
take the law ^ into their own hands. When there is no express 
provision, the judge must decide according to the general prin- 
ciples of law.* 

A new law regulates future cases, and has no retrospective 
effect t unless it is expressly stated. Hut it may have a re- 
trospective effect, when it is clear from its natuie that it is 
intended to have such effect, as for instance, when a penal law 
is made milder, or in the case of laws of procedure or those 
relating to public order. \ 

The Law of the Place. 


It is often doubtful which should he applied, the law of the 
place wheie the act was done, or the law of the country to which 
the actors belong. The English, American and German law pie- 
fer the principle of domicile, while the Italian, French, Swiss 
and Dutch laws have a greater regard for the law of the nation 
to which the person belongs. § It is ceitainly preferable to 


' Preliminary provisions to the Civil Code, 
T Id. 2. 

t See Cod. Pen. 2 : law of 6ih December 
of arrest for debt. 

§ Preliminary provisions, 6, 


Art. 3. 

1877 regarding the abolition 
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apply tlic law of the countiics where the act is done, and its 
legal consequences ensue. This principle is applied in the new 
Commercial Code* of Italy, which is thus opposed to the Civil 
‘Cmlc. 

Immoveable properly is subject to the law of the place 
where it is situated ; moveable property to the law of the nation 
to which its owner belongs Civil and commercial obligations 
are regulated by the laws and customs of the place where the 
acts were done. The same rule is applied to the cxtiinsic 
form of transactions ; f also to the means of proof, and the 
value of evidence.! 

To sum up, the personal law of the individual regulates his 
capacity, family relations, moveable property, and the intrinsic 
form of legitimate as well as testamentary successions. 

The law of the place regulates immoveable property, the 
extrinsic form of all documents whether inter vivos or mortis 
causa, the competence and form of judicial acts, the means of 
proof, the modes of executing sentences, and the intrinsic 
form of obligations (when not otherwise stipulated by the 
contracting parties). 

It must be added that, in consequence of the piinciplc of terri- 
torial sovereignty, of the preservation of social order and pub- 
lic peace, penal laws and those regulating public security bind 
all those who live in the kingdom.g Moreover, foreign laws and 
private agreements are not allowed to derogate fiom the pro- 
hibitive laws in force in Italy concerning persons, property, or 
transactions, nor from the laws which regulate the public 
order and good morals. || For instance, a married Mahomedaii 
would not be permitted in Italy to celebrate a second mairiagc ; 
a foreign religious corporation could not possess property; 
nor could an Englishman create a trirst of immoveable pro- 
perty possessed by him. England would do well to follow 
Italy’s example in not allowing married Mahomedans to 
marry English wives in England. 

Though the Civil Code of I tal}^ does not, like the Codes of 
Zurich and Montenegro, embody the most recent developments 
of juiidical thought, it is well worthy of study, if only because 
it is the Code of a people who have inherited the finest legal 
system that the world has ever seen. Ilistoiy, as might have 
been expected, has left its impress on the country and the 
nation, and in some instances we see that the Roman common 
law is discarded in favour of the Code Napoleon or the 

® Cod. Comm. 58, 

-|* rrehminary piovision*;, 9. 

I Preliminary pi ovisions, 10. 

§ Id. II. 

II Preliminary provisions, ii. 
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Uistrian Code, which floinishcd in Lombardy and Venice, 
-hile in others a compromise is effected. The pride of 
niversal empire, embodied in the phrase '^Civis Romaniis sum!* 
as not altogether disappeared, as the Italian Code does not 
lermit foreigners to enjoy political rights. The great import- 
iice and weiglit given to custom is manifestly due to the fact, 
hat the Code followed close on an era when the piincipal 
owns of Italy were so many separate kingdoms, with their 
iwn separate rulers, laws, and coinage. 

But it is to the Indian statesman, legislator or judge that 
he Italian Code should prove most interesting, as showing 
hat the bent and genius of the Italian nation resembles, in 
ome respects, that of the more intellectual of the Indian 
aces, the Tamil, the Maharatta, and the Bengali. Private 
laims and interests seem to have encroached on public 
ights, even though the common law and statute law (both 
n Italy and India) are highly favourable to the maintenance 
)f the latter. The lural servitudes are similar to those 
)rtvailing in India, while co-parccnership and metayer tenan- 
:ies largly prevail in both countries. Then the Government 
las powers of compulsion for the improvement or piotection 
)f landed estates similar to those given by the Indian Acts 
dating to drainage and embankments. The power of the 
ather and the husband is extensive in both countries, while 
he strong family feeling is seen in the restriction on prosecu- 
ions for certain offences against relatives, the limitations on 
he power to leave property by will, et similia. A not very dis- 
iiinilar bent of mind may be infcircd also from the importance 
ittachcd to the giving of earnest money, the distrust of oial 
evidence, the disqualification of ceitain near relatives as 
dtncsscs, the necessity for, and frequency of, local investigations 
in cases arising out of disputes about land or casements, the 
decisive oath (equivalent to the oath administered on the 
Koran or while holding the tulsee plants and the provisions 
limed against dishonest builders and contractors. 

Finally, the amount of delegated legislation in both countries 
is extensive, and the legislative decrees, regulating decrees 
and Royal decrees of Italy may be compared to the Icgis- 
■j^tion of the Viceroy of India under the Statute 33 Victoria, 
6, and generally to the quasi-legislation of the Local 
Executive Governments in many matters. 

H. A. D. Phillips. 
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Art. VI.-BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
Independent Section. 

(Concluded from No, 202, October 1895.^ 
Mhcellaneous,--^^, Sherring on Indian Castes, --(Contd.) 

M r. SHERRING’S treatment of the whole subject appeal 
to us to be loose and capricious. Part III of the fin 
volume of his work is headed, Mixed Castes and Tribes, - 
Vaisyas, Sfldras and others.” He therefore practically considet 
that the Vaisyas and the SOdras are mixed classes of people. 1 
the first chapter of this pait, he treats of the social and politic; 
relations of the Vaisyas and Stldias, and he ends it by wiitin^^ a 
article on the ceremonies among the SMra castes. In the secon 
chapter he gives a short account of sects of devotees and reli}^ioii 
mendicants, such as Gosain, Dandi, Tridandi, Jogi, Sanyas 
Bairagi, Sri Vaishnav, Rddbd Ballabhi, &c., &c. We do not quit 
understand the rationale of this treatment. In the third chaf 
ter he treats of bards, musicians, singers, dancers, buffoons, &c 
as if these stood next in the chain of mixed castes after th 
sects of devotees and religious mendicants, who are never con 
sidered as belonging to any caste at all. In the fourth chapte 
he treats of castes of bankers, merchants and traders. Iti 
needless to point out the incongruous way in which Mr. Sher 
ring has dealt with the whole matter. In our present article wi 
have no concern with the mode of Mr. Shei ring's treatment 0 
the subject and merely offer a passing remark. We will no\i 
see whether the castes which exist in the North-Western Pro 
vinces correspond with the principal castes of Bengal, which wi 
have dealt with in this article. 

And first, as regards the Brahmans : the Gotras which tn< 
Br&hmans of Bengal possess are the same as those of the Brah 
mans of the North-Western Provinces, but it is very difficult, 1 
not impossible, to identify the particular families from vvhich ihf 
five celebrated Brdhmans of Bengal came. The Kanonjid Ihtto 
mans proper of the North-Western Provinces inhabit 
districts of Kanpur and part of Fatehpur to the north, the distiic 
of Banda to the west ; of Hamirpur to the south, and part 0 
Etawah to the south west.'* They have the following 
which are called satkul, or six families, but in reality tney 
reckon six and a half which practically seven. 

Gautam. UpmAny. 

Sindil. K&syap. 

BharaddwAj. ' K&shtip. 

Garg. 


G 
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There is another class of Brdhmans called the Sarjuparid 
ahmans, or those who live in the other side of the river Sarju. 
hey are said to have emigrated from Kanauj, and their social 
atus is inferior to that of the Kanuujia Brdhmans. But this 
feriority is not admitted by the Sarjuparids. Their gotras 
e 


I. Garg. 


/ Considered as 


;; s“ . i Kuii-. 

Hharaddwdj ] 

5. Vashisth I , 

6. V?»tsa. I Inferior in rank.| 

7. Kisyap , 

8. K^syap -f 


9. Kausik. 

JO- Chandrdyan. | 

II. Sdvarnya. | 

Jj. ^ '^Inferiorinrank. 

14. Vrigu. I 

15. Atri. 1 


The Kanoujid and the Sarjuparid Brahmans disavow all 
onueciion with the Biahmans of Bengal, although there is not 
lie least doubt that botli have sprung from one common stock, 
t is hopeless to identify the particular families from which the 
Inihiiians of Bengal have sprung. 

As regards the Kshatriyas, they are not very numerous in 
kngal. Those who are domiciled in this country have practi- 
;ally little social intei course with their brethren of the North- 
^Vestern Piovinces, while those who come here for the purpose 
Df tiade and have their homes in those provinces, are not cut off 
[rom their own community in the Upper Provinces. 

As icgardsthe Vaisyas and Sudras. In vain do we seek in 
»Ir. Shciriiig the classes of people of the North-Western Provin- 
:e.s who properly occupy the position of the Vaisyas and Sfidras, 
Hie Agarvvfilds affect to speak of themselves as the only true 
Vaisyas. They are a wealthy class of people, and are devoted 
exclusively to tiade. The Oswals are also a wealthy class of 
Baiiijas found in Benares and in many other parts of the 
Noith-Western Provinces, The Halwais are spoken of as the 
confectioner caste. The Telis are sellers of oil, and, although 
‘they occupy a respectable position among the lower castes, 
lie higher castes will not permit them to touch their food.” 
Speaking of the Kayasthas, Mr. Sherring says that 
“ The vviiter caste come somewhere at the head of the Sudras, 
f between them and the Vaisyas. Nothing is known decisively 
'Specting its origin ; and although disputation on the subject 
to have been unbounded, no satisfactory result has 
^en arrived at. The Kdyasths themselves affirm that their 
jiinmon ancestor, on the father’s side, was a Brahman ; and 
b^iefoie lay claim to a high position among Indian castes. 

Biahmans repudiate the connection, and deny their 
^sht to the claim, giving them the rank of Sudras meicly. 
'vilson^ in his glossary, stales that they sprang from a Ksha- 
father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no authority for 
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the asseition. Accoidinor to the Padam Puian, they detiv, 
their origin, like the superior castes, from Biahma, the first dcih 
of the Hindu triad. The Brdhmans assent to this, but add 
that it was from the feet of Brahma, the least honorable pait 
from which they imagine all the Sudra castes have proceeded 
The Kayasths as a body trace their descent from one Cliitraoujif 
though none can show who he was, or in what epoch he existed 
They regard him as a species of divinity, who after this life wii; 
summon them before him, and dispense justice upon them 
according to their actions ; sending the good to heaven, and thei 
wicked to hell. The Jatimala says that the Kayastlis aic tiipl 
Sudras. Manu, however, (X. 6) states that they arc the off^puni 
of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. With so m.inj 
different authorities it is impossible to affiim which is cnmct, 

Mr. Sherring speaks correctly when he says that the wdtei 
caste comes somewhere at the head of the Sudras, or betweei 
them and the Vaisyas," In our article on the Kdyasthrisu( 
have conclusively proved that they are of mixed origin, bin 
that they stand midway between the Vasyas and the Sii'iiaj 
according to the law of Manu. But Mr. Sherring is ccitainly 
incorrect when he says that according to Manu fX-6) ihcy 
are the offspring of a Brahman father and a Siidia niothci. 
They are not the offspring of aBiahman father and a Sudia 
mother, but of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother, and this 
point we have clearly proved in the previous pait of mir 
article. The descendants of the five Siidra servants of the five 
Brdhmans invited by Adisur Iiave blood running through tliciri 
veins in common with the Kayasthas of the Noith- Western 
Provinces, although it is not possible, at this distance of time, 
to identify the particular families from which tlicy sprang. 'Ih^ 
separation has lasted about 900 years, and the Kdyasthas of 
Bengal disown all connection with their brethren of the Noith 
Western Provinces, who, in return, do not recognise the former 
as Kayasthas at all.”* 

The reason of this mutual repudiation is obvious. Th 
Ldld Kayets represent the original stock, and are naturall' 
averse to own their identity with the Kdyasthas of 
They look down on them as truants or aliens to their stock, wliil' 
the Bengal Kdyasthas, having worked up to a liigher place ii 
the scale of Hindu society— whether by craft or diplonmcy 
matters not — , arc unwilling to acknowledge their coninmf 
descent. Another reason seems to account for this mutual 
pudiation, and that reason appears to be very probable. 

Ldld Kdyets are the pure Kdyct.s, and they have a iiatm^ 
pride in the integrity of their origin, while, according to 

• Su Journal of the Asiatic Society of Benijal. Vol. LXII, Tart HI, 

1893. 
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\Mi(ers, it is doubtful whether the Bengal Kdyasthas originally 
belonged to the same stock of Ldla Kdyets. Some suppose, 
with Mr. Dalton, that the five servants who came in the service 
of the five Brdhmanas, were taken from the Poorbees, a class of 
ciiltivatois in the North-Western Provinces. When they arrived 
in Bengal, they assumed the name of Kdyasthas, and were 
aficrwaids elevated to the rank of head Sddras, by the favour 
and patronage of the king, and through the influence of the 
newly imported Brdhmans. This much, however, is certain, 
that the ancestors of the five servants who arrived at the 
court of Adisur with the Brdhmanas, are not traceable, while 
|those of the five Biahmanas are known to be of the same 
[Stock with the Brdhmanas that still exist in the North-West. 
The Kd)'asthas themselves are unable to give an account of 
ihcir ancestors in the North-West, or of the caste to which they 
belonged, till they migrated to, and settled in, Bengal. Still 
they talk big of Kaithism and Kulinism ! 

The next castes that come in Mr. Sherring’s list of mixed 
castes are the Sonars fgoldsmiths\ Nidriyas (those who pur- 
chase icfusc collected in the goldsmiths^ shops), Barhais 
(Cai[)entcis,, Kharadis (turners', Lohdrs (blacksmiths), Qulaigars 
(those who tin copper utensils), Kumhars (potters), Hawaigars 
('’Clleis of gunpowder and fiicworks), &c., &c. In this list, 
b‘. Sherring has packed together certain real castes and all 
orts of professions. Again he finds that the Kumbhis 
Kiirmis), Koeris, Kachhis, Mdlis, Barayis (Barjuis), Tambolis, 
ic., are engaged in cultivating the soil, and he therefore treats 
hem under one heading : Agricultural castes.” Mr. Sherring 
las further tlie following classifications of castes 

Chapter XI —Castes of herdsmen, shepherds, &c. 

)) XII - Castes of personal attendants and servants. 

1) XIII— Castes of weavers, ihread-spinners, dyers, boatmen, salt manu- 

facturers and others, 

M XIV - Hunters and fowleis. 

hi reading Mr. Sherring’s works, one is especially struck 
|i'hh the ignorance the Rev. gentlcmHii has displayed in treat- 
'•b? (if a subject which is foreign to his avocation as a minister 
die Church of Christ. They are of no value whatever to 
^’le who wants to acquire a full knowledge of the real castes 
Ihe people of the North-Western and other Provinces of 
|i(lia. chaotic mass of information is brought in without 
attempt to give it any shape, and pretexts are 
found to pour abuse on the Brdhmans, to hold up to 
Ijdculc any custom or ceremony which is incompatible with 
Writer’s idea of civilisation, and to sneer at what he calls 
i finable stories of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Krishna and 
deities.” It docs not appear from his writings that Mr. 
r“'i'iing vvas acqucuutcd with the Sanskrit language and 
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literature at all. He had, therefore, no right to pass remarks 
outrageous to the feelings of the Hindus. His attack on the 
Brdhmans is wanton and unjustifiable. He has scarcely come 
in contact with any good Brahman at all. Missionaries, for| 
the most part, derive their information from converts, who, 
recruited largely as they are from the scum of Hindu society, 
represent facts otherwise than as they really are ; and, from the 
writings of Europeans who have never trodden the soil of 
India, and who, from the information gathered at second hand, 
draw conclusions in conformity with their own creed. It 
is needless to say here that the end of Mr. Sherring’s works 
is — Down with the castes I We should not have referred at all 
to such a work as Mr. Sherring's, for we do not, as a rule, look 
to European writers for information whicli lies buried in our own 
archives, or in what we can derive from our original S/idstm 
and sources. If we arc at times led to quote what foreign 
authors w^itc, it is because we cannot help exposing the errors 
they commit through either ignorance or prejudice. 

A controversy has lately been going on in the columns of 
the Statesman about Mrs. Besant’s views on caste, Mis. 
Besant considers the four great castes a distinct advantage to 
a social system, and holds that the very idea and theoiyof 
caste becomes absurd if one does not believe, as she does, 
in Re-incarnation. Those who hold the doctrine of Rc-incar* 
nation know that, when caste was real, each soul was bom 
into the caste for which its qualities fitted it, and they believe 
position in this world was then the direct outcome of the 
evolutionary position of the soul.” In other words, Mrs. 
Besant believes in the transmigration of souls. We know that 
Pythagoras learnt this doctrine from the East and believed in 
it, as Mrs. Besant docs now. Manu frequently alludes to it in 
his “ Manava Dharma Shdstra.” The Mahdbhdrat gives the 
stories of previous births of several individuals. The Piiranas 
are all replete with such stories. The idea of Re-incarnation 
is one which lies deep in the Hindu mind, Hindu philosophers 
have held this doctrine for ages past, and the chief object 
which the Hindu Shdstras have in view is, to obtain eman- 
cipation from the series of re-incarnations which every soul 
by its actions is heir to. Every real Hindu believes in the 
doctrine, and our females are not behind in tlieir belief. The 
Mogul Emperor Akbar is said to have recited the following 
story of his previous birth. 

Tliere was at Praydga tirtha a Brakmachdri named Sj'I' 
mukunda, who had a steady follower— a Brahman— as his 
attendant. This Brahmachdri practised yoga * every day^j^ 

• Commonly the word ‘yoga’ means addition, union, &c The YvOga as pra^j 
lised by our Munis and Rishis, is the process by means of which the human so 
is brought in contact with the divine soul and is ultimately lost in it. 
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before he could come to the end of it, he drank milk, one day, 
with a hair of the cow which lay hid in the milk. From this 
moment his mind constantly turned to the pleasures and 
enjoyments of the world. He thought over the matter, and, 
understanding that he had swallowed a cow's hair which acted 
as a hindrance to his practising further came to the con- 
clusion that it was useless to bear the body any longer. Accord- 
inaly, the Brahmacharl, embracing the Bdnchhd-Bata* tree and 
desiring to be re-incarnated as an emperor, put an end to his 
life. His attendant also followed the same course. The former 
was re-incarnated as the Emperor Akbar and the latter as his 
courtier Birbar (known in history as Birbul). 

The controversy after a length of time divides itself into 
two sides— caste, or no caste. We will not plunge into it ; but 
we feel bound to say something on the philosoply of caste as 
given in the Bhagavadgita. 

According to the Ghi, the soul is immortal ; it cannot be des- 
troyed ; it does not destroy others ; it has no birth or death ; it 
docs not wax or wane ; it has no end with the destruction of the 
body ; it is not destroyed ; arms cannot pierce it, fire cannot 
burn it, water cannot soil it, air cannot dry it. But then the 
question arises — where does it go after the destruction of the 
mortal frame. On this point, the Gita has the following sloka ; 

^«t! 

Chap. II, verse 22. 

As man, laying aside old clothes, puts on new ones, so does 
soul, quitting old bodies, enter new ones. 

And further Srlkrishna has the following words to say to 
Arjuna ; 

esf Ft% I 

___ I 

* This BAnchM-Bata tree still exists in the Fort at Allahabad. Visitors 
are allowed to see it ; but it is no longer a living tree. The story goes on 
say that Akbar, fearing lest any one else should become an Emperor 
I'lte himself, ordered burning lead to be poured on the tree and its sides 
be built up with stones. Akbar used to drink no other water than the 
waieisof Prayaga— where, in his former life as BrahmachSri, he had spent 
days in practising Yoga, 
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'SI^'*ttW*^»ir It 

m^tU ic’f if’f « 

5?^ ^ CT c^1 I 

Chap. IV, verses 5-9. 

Oh Parantapa Arjiina ! both I and you have undergone many 
re-incarnations ! I know them all, but thou dost not. 

Even though I am without birth, indestructible, and lord of 
all animated beings, I, remaining fixed in my own nature, 
manifest myself in my own 7 fid)'d. 

Oh Bharata ! whenever Dharma declines and Adharma 
prevails, then do I rc-incarnate myself. 

For the purpose of preserving virtue, destroying vice, and 
establishing Dhanua, I re-incarnate myself from yu^a to yuga, 

Oh Arjuna ! he who knows tiuly my self-willctl birth and 
preternatural action, docs not re-incarnate after leaving the 
present body ; he obtains me. 

From the above slokas it will be seen that the soul wanders 
from body to body, that the Great Soul of which all souls are 
parts, sometimes re-incarnates itself for the preservation of 
Dharma, and that that soul which knows the Great Soul does 
not re-incarnate, but is absorbed in tiie Great Soul, 

The Gftd has the following sloka regarding the creation of 
the four castes. Srikrishna says to Arjuna: — 

>(511 I 

'«Jir II 

Chap. IV, verse 13. 

(It is true that) I have created the four castes according 
to qualities and actions, but, although I am the creator, know 
me (truly) to be inert and in inoperative. 

And again— 

Chap, XVI 1 1 , verse 41. 

Oh Parantapa ! the actions of Brdhmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisy- 
aa and Stidras are classified according to qualities which natur- 
ly grow in them. 

The reader will thus know the views of the shasiras respecting 
the creation of the castes, and, in general, of the re-incarnatiou o‘ 
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the soul. The castes were created aocording to the satwa^ rajas 
or tamas quality, or a prevalence, or a mixture proportionately, 
of two of them. Thus the satim quality is the distinctive 
characteristic gnomon of a Brdhmaiia. The actions which spring 
from the saiwa quality arc— peacefulness, control of the passions, 
devotion, purity, forgiveness, simplicity, knowledge, erudition, 
and belief in the existence of God. These aie said to be the 
natural actions of a Brahmana. A mixture of the satwa and 
rajas qualities forms the distinctive feature of a Kshatriya’s 
actions. The natural actions which spring from a mixture of 
these qualities are heroism, noble pride, patience, ability, standing 
fiinilyat the time of war, munificence, and a desire to lule over 
others. A mixture of the rajas and tamas qualities forms the 
characteristic feature of a Vaisya’s actions. The actions which 
naturally proceed from this mixture are — cultivation of land, 
tending of cattle, and commerce ; while the tamas quality reigns 
supreme in a Siidra, and the natural action which proceeds 
fiom this quality is service to others. 

It thus appears that the system of caste was originally based 
on actions which proceed from one or other of the three natural 
qualities, or from a mixtuie of two of them; and the position 
which is generally accepted throughout the country, that the 
son of a Brahmana is a Brdhmana, of a Kshatriya a Kshatriya, 
of a Vaisya a Vaisya, and of a Sfidra a Sfidra, is therefore one 
which cannot stand the test when applied to it. It is 
possible for everyone, if properly initiated by a good spiritual 
guide, to proceed in the path of intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement and to attain the position of a Jhahmana. Biah- 
uianhood is, therefore, obtainable by quality, it is not hereditary. 
If a person born in the family of a Brahmana docs not act as a 
hrihmana should do, he may be said to be born in the family of a 
Brdhmana but he cannot be called a Brdhmana. Conversely, if 
^nc born in a low family gets first beyond the tamas quality, 
then the mixture of the tamas and rajas qualities, then the mix- 
luie of the and .ra/wr? qualities, and at last comes to the 
pure satwa quality, he can then be styled a Bidhmana, Mere 
^irth in a Brahmana family, without attaining the Brdhmanhood 
f pursuing the course of actions prescribed by the shastras, 
not entitle a man to be reckoned as a Brdhmana.* 

Thi.s view of the shdstras respecting caste is admitted, at 
^'^st in theory, by everyone who is fully acquainted with them, 
^^’Ugh in practice it is ignored by all, the Pandits included. 

present the right of birth constitutes the right to a 
P*^Giliar caste. The fact is that the first selection for the 
'^^umana class was made of persons whose actions were the 

Gita. Chap IV, vcrsic IJ. and chap IX, vefi»e 32, 
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outcome of the sa/zm quality, that the first selection for the 
Kshatriya class was made of persons vvliose actions were the 
outcome of the sa/zaa and rajas qualities, and so on. Tliese 
divisions were made for the ecojiomy and advantaofe of a 
particular community, and the idea of re-incarnation forming 
a part and parcel of the caste system, must therefore be scouted as 
absurd. The soul may migrate from one body to another, as 
in the case of Srimukunda re-incarnating as the Emperor Akbar ; 
but the question of caste has nothing to do with it. The caste 
system exists only in India : in other paits of the world the system 
does not exist at all. Some sort or sorts of social distinction, 
it is true, exist in every other country, but these dis- 
tinctions bear not even the slightest resemblance to the caste 
system of India. That system is a purely human invention, 
made for the good-government of a society, and a good deal of 
wisdom was displayed when it was fiist created. Every country 
of the world has produced a number of persons wl>o might 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Btdhmanas or Kshatriyas ; but, 
having been born outside the geogiaphical limits of India, they 
did not belong to any caste such as is found in India. In their 
case the re incarnation does not seem to have any connection 
with caste, and, with due deference to Mrs. Besant, we are of 
opinion that her theory is one which cannot be entertained with 
any show of reason. The theory of the transmigration of souls 
is given somewhat in detail in the twelfth chapter of Manu, but 
in it we find nothing which favours Mrs. Besant’s blend- 
ed theory of caste and re-incarnation. The soul, by its actions, 
might re-incarnate into a worm that crawls on the surface of 
the earth, or into a god. Again, Buddha raised his voice 
against the Vedic rites of sacrifice and burnt offering, but he did 
not disrespect the pious and learned Brahmanas, though he viewed 
with disfavour the restrictions with which the caste system was 
environed in his time. He held that a man becomes a Biah- 
mana by holy zeal and chaste living, by restraint and self- 
repression. The great object of his preaching was how to 
prevent the series of re-incarnations wliich every soul was heir 
to on account of its actions, so that it might ultimately cease 
to undergo sufferings which distress myriads of souls. Holi- 
ness of life, control of passions, and love to everybody, fn'entl 
or foe, are the quintessence of Gautama Buddha’s religion, and are 
the means to attain Nirvana, With Nirvana the re-incarnation 
ceases. But, until that state of beatitude is obtained, the soul 
mu.st re-incarnate itself. Nothing is said in Buddhistic writings 
about the caste into which the soul must he bom again. Tlie 
question of caste does not come in at all in any writings abont 
the transmigration of souls. Mrs. Besant, in her zeal 
Hinduism, has out-Hindued the Hindus. 
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The Curses of Caste. 

In the course of our article we have shown the evils, or curses, 
flowing from stereotyped customs or practices to which the 
people of Bengal have been subjected for a number of centuries, 
and which have practically paralysed tlie vital foicc of the 
nation. A naturally intelligent race, with quickness of com- 
prehension, with intellectual and moral achievements that strike 
the admiration of other people of India, and of foreigners, too, 
the Bengalis have evinced a fondness for the rigid observance 
of their caste such as is scarcely met with among any class of 
people on the face of thp earth, the Hindustanis, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. Before the days of Balldla, or perhaps of Adisura, the 
people of Bengal, like other people of India, had among them 
the caste distinction ; but it was suiely not so rigid or severe 
as it afterwards became. There was still freedom in the 
shape of choice of wives from a class or classes below ; the 
people were still permitted to go beyond the country to foieign 
lands for the purpose of carrying on trade or commerce ;'^but the 
enactments and rules that were drawn up in Ballala's time and 
subsequently, have for ever closed these openings. Besides, in- 
stead of maintaining the four classical castes, the kings of 
Bengal, surrounded as they were on all sides by enervating 
luxuries, did not recognise the Kshatriya, or the military class 
at all. They forgot that that class of people was to the society 
what the arms arc to the human body ; but they might, had 
they chosen to do so, have created such a class, to protect the 
country from foreign aggression. They thought, most probably, 
that the descendants of those who passed as Kshatriyas in 
the Kuru-Pandava war, were Kshatriyas, and that no new 
Kshatriya class could be foimed, forgetting the noble example 
set by Raja Duryodhana in the case of the hero Kama, who 
was at once raised to the status of a Raja, so that Arjuna might 
no more have any pretext for declining to measure strength with 
him. They had most probably a few mercenary North-West 
people scattered over the countiy as guards to protect the 
people ; but their army no doubt consisted of latials and lascars^ 
who were more for show, like the retinue of the petty hill chiefs 
of the Punjab, than a really oiganised army. Their all-en- 
grossing thought was social innovation, such as Kulinknu 
I heir court was, perhaps, the hall for Pandits to display subtle 
powers in logic, and for buffoons to excite mirth or laughter. 
They sadly neglected the heavy responsibilities which God, in his 
pwidence, had imposed on them as protectors of the people and 
country, and, like Thebaw, had to pay dearly for that neg- 
lect when Bukhtear Khiliji attacked the palace with sixteen 
lollowers. Thus was Bengal lost for ever to fieedom. The 
ancient division of the people into four classes, in which the 
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Ksliatriyas stood as the second in order, was a very politic 
measure and essentially necessary for the welfare and prosperity 
of a nation ; but this division was not utilised in Bengal at all 
in practice, and the consequence of the omission was the loss of 
the libcity of the people. The Brahmanas who attended the 
courts of the Kings of Bengal were unv/orthy descendants of 
those mighty Rishis, or sages, who, possessed as they vvcic of 
transcendental knowledge and wisdom, might be justly said to 
know the picscnt, the past and the future. Unlike their worthy 
ancestors, they courted royal favours for themselves and for their 
caste, and failed to edify the kings with sound instruction as 
regards their duties to the people and to their country. The 
wisdom of separating a class, via., that of the Brahmanas, from 
the rest of the people, with privileges which arc never allowed 
to any other class of people, was truly god-like ; for, apart from 
inculcating divine knowledge among the people, it was truly 
the Brahmanas whose sound advice and instruction made 
the Kings of Bharatvarsa invincible to aggressions from with- 
out. Added to this, the proud Kshatriya class, who were taught 
never to turn their back to the enemy, were tiuly a terror to 
the surrounding nations. These were the blessings of caste in 
ancient India. But in Bengal, the Brahmanas, like their ances- 
tors, claimed piecedcncc over all other classes, loitlioiit dis- 
charging ihe saaed duties 'lidiich they oived to the country and 
the people ; and the Kshatriya class was not recognised at all 
in practice. The Vaisyas, the third pedestal of society, 
were levelled with the Sudras, their ancient privileges ignored, 
and then proclaimed non est. All classes of people weie 
treated as born to serve the Biahmanas, till in process of time 
they really came to believe this to be their destiny. The 
Brahmanas were left alone, supreme lords of the country, to 
fatten on the toil of others without reciprocating their obligations 
to the people, who, forgetting their ancient pedigree and their 
ancient piivileges, kept themselves at a respectful distance 
from them, and blindly paid homage to them as to gods. The key 
of the ancient Aryan loie and litcratuie was in the liands of the 
Brahmanas, but as a class the Brahmanas themselves had fallen 
from their high position. They were no longer the Brahmanas 
who, in days of yore, filled the sky with Vedic hymns, and who by 
practising holinc‘^s of life and control of the passions, inspired the 
minds of the people with sublime thoughts and divine courage. 
They t'cll off from the satwa quality and coveted worldly 
possessions and enjoyments — honours and riches — but they had 
not the necessaiy qualifications to acquire them by honest 
labour. They, therefore, depended on the people in general for 
them. Like the drones, they laboured not, but enjoyed tlic 
fruits of others’ toils. They exercised an immense influence 
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over the monarchs of Bengal, who, liappening to be lower in social 
status than themselves, were easily led by the nose. And aftei this 
could the people dare raise their voice against the Brdhmanas? 
The Brdhmanas vigilantly guarded the prerogatives of their 
caste, and, whether learned or illiterate, leligious or irreligious, 
they in a body claimed divine homage fiom the people in 
general, who, deprived of the divine knowledge which their 
ancestois possessed in common with the Bidhmanas, were not in 
a p(Ksition to exercise their judgment regarding these claims. 

The result of this degradation of the pco[)le, both social and 
moral, was the prevalence of dark prejudices and blind 
superstitions, and the payment of divine homage to the Btdh- 
manas. The nation lost its vital force, and became an easy 
prey to foreign concpicst. Thus the system of caste, which was 
a distinct advantage to Aryan society, came in Bengal, to be 
the very cause of the luin of the country. 

Caste is- a purely human institution which grew up spontane- 
ously in course of time, and, when mature, was classified into the 
divisions in which we find it at the close of the Vedic period. 
It was based on quality, and actions flowing from that quality : 
in other words, it was based on professions which people follow- 
ed scveially, or were allowed to follow with the tacit consent 
of the whole community for the welfaie of society. Caste 
has no 1 elation with the religion or the observance of religious 
lites and practices and devotion. In other woids, it was not 
based on a graduated scale of religiousness. In the Gita, 
Srikiishna says to Aijuna 

JT fxigs ' 

5 |T^ ' 5^11 II 

Chapter IX, verse 29. 

All creatures arc equal before me, therefore none of them is 
object of my dislike or love ; but those who worship me in faith 
and love, dwell in me, and 1 also dwell in them. 

And further on. — 

Chapter IX, verse 32. 

Oh Piitha !* persons born in sinful families, women, Vaisyas, 
and even Siidras, surely obtain beatitude at the end by clinging 

These passages show clearly that caste and devotion to God 
are distinct fiom one another. A high-castc person is not 

* Paitha is another name of Arjuna. 
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necessarily a virtuous or a leligious person, while a low-caste 
person may, by devotion and virtuous action, attain blissfulness 
at the end. But high-caste people, such as the Brdhmanas, 
have the means ready at their hand for practising such devotion, 
while people born in low families have many difficulties to 
encounter before they can lead such a life. The Brdhmanas, 
as a class, have the key of divine knowledge in their hands, 
while persons born in the servile class are geneially ignorant, 
and cannot readily distinguish actions human from actions 
spiritual. Many persons born in a lower class than the Brali- 
manas have signalized themselves by piety, devotion and con- 
trol of passions, while many Brahmanas, actuated by dark 
passions, have led a life of irreligiousncss, to the disgrace of their 
high birth. These ijistanccs of leligiousness on the part of 
persons born in lower classes, and of irreligiousness on the part 
of pei sons boin in the upper classes of society, are daily seen 
eveiywheie in the countiy, and none can deny them. Wc, 
therefore, come to the position, that caste and religion are not 
identical, or that the former is not the cause out of which the 
latter is evolved. 

In Bengal, however, the reverse is the case. There it is 
held that caste and religion stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect, that the loss of one entails the loss of the 
other, and that the preservation of the one necessarily goes in 
the way of preservation of thcothcr. A person may tran.^^gresslaws 
of caste and thereby become an (mteast, though he may not be a 
whit less religious than he was before ; but his religiousness 
will avail him nothing : people will not hold communication 
with him on account of his loss of caste. But the most comical 
part of this social farce is, that how irreligious soever a person 
may be, he is accepted as a member of the community, provided 
he keeps himself well within the pale of the caste in which lie 
was born. A Bi ahmana, for instance, may be a liar, a thief, 
an adulterer, or a fornicator ; but so long as he docs not eat rice 
cooked by a Chandahijoropenly mairy a girl of the D6m class, lie 
will be generally respected as a Briihmana,and people will not dare 
impeach him openly. A halo of sanctity is supposed to suriouiid 
a Brahmaiia, and people are always inclined to condone even 
the gravest crimes committed by him on account of his supposed 
high biith. The highest caste in Bengal has thus secuicd a pri- 
vilege which is denied to any lower caslc. Ignorant as the people 
of Bengal in general aie, they are taught to reveie the Brdlima- 
nas from tlieir childhood, to take the dust of the feet of 
Brdhmanas on their forehead, and to drink the water in which 
the right toe of the Brdhmana has been dipped.* 

• This practice of drinking water touched by the right toe of a 
na by persons of the S6dra caste after bathing, and before any food is taken, 
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The result is the degradation of the people both morally 
and spiritually They are taught fiom their infancy to pay the 
Brdhmanas divine homage, which is due only to the Creator, 
the Preserver and the Destroyer of the Universe. They are 
taught to believe that, born in sinful and low families, they have 
not the right to worship the Invisible Being, except through the 
Brahmanas who are gods in human form. In ancient India 
the Kshatiiyas and the Vaisyas had equal right with the 
Brahmanas of performing for themselves religious rites and 
sacrifices ; in Bengal the military class is extinct, and, except 
the Brahnnnas, all sorts of people are either Sddras or of mixed 
class, though, as we have conclusively proved in the previous 
part of this article, the Vaisyas still exist in their original 
purity. In ancient India the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas 
exercised a healthy clicck over the Br&hmanas ; in Bengal 
the Bialimanas are the only twicc-boin class existing, privi- 
leged to do whatever they please. Ignorance and piejudice 
stalk over the land, and the moral tone of the people is at low 
ebb. The nation has lost its power of tliinking, of distin- 
guishing right from wrong, and of forming any adequate con- 
ception of the infinite power and wisdom of the Ruler of the 
Universe. Trees, stones, birds, beasts, reptiles, evil spirits, and 
what not~are more or less worshipped throughout the country, 
rind idle and meaningless stories regarding them are handed 
down from month to mouth. The Brahmanas themselves, to 
a gieat extent, share in the belief of the people, and are as igno- 
rant as they are. 

And who is to blame for this sad state of affairs ? The 
Hidbmanas ? We think not. The cause of a uatioiPs fall or 

still pievails thioughoLii the country, especially in the mufassil. Such water 
is supposed to possess the efficacy of curing diseases, and of keeping ilie 
bony 111 a healthful Slate. The (lost of the place trodden by a lakh of 
Biahinanns 3 rl^C*ll!l is also supposed to possess the highest 

effic-icy of cuiing incuiahle maladies, and some lich peop’e in the past did ac- 
tually invite a lakh of Bi.ihmanas at anexperse of thousands of lunees for the 
sole puipose of collecting ilie dost of the place iiodden by them, which 
was then pieseived in a maduli made of copper or gold, and worn on the 
neck or arm by peisons suffeiing fiom diseases pionounced incuiable by 
physicians. So the late Kaviwalit Da^araihi Ray, a poet of no mean older, 
S!n;;s . 

CT Crltc^t?! 1 

, When a malady becomes incurable, does a physician know its therapeu- 
? The most efficacious remedy in that case is the dust of the feet of 
Buhmanas. 

^he ballad, of which a portion is quoted iiy us, is sung with enthusiasm 
throughout the country I 
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rise is mysterious, and lies hid in the cycle of events wliich 
pass over its head. h)ach single event, such as a religious 
movement, a political cataclysm, a social innovation, or a 
close contact with another nation, commences slowly to work a 
change in the action of a nation, and in two, three or more gen- 
erations, paves the way for its downfall or lisc. The rise, spread, 
and extinction of Buddhism, the social innovations made during 
the reigns of Ballala and his successors, and lastly the conquest 
of the country by the Mahomedans, have gradually reduced the 
nation to the deplorable state in which we find it at this day, 
How far each of these events has had a share in working out 
the ruin of the countiy, is a matter on which we are not at pre- 
sent warranted to dilate. Suffice it to say that the last of the 
events named, viz . — the conquest of the country by the 
Mahomedans — is one of the immediate causes of the degrada- 
tion of the nation. During the prevalence of Buddhism, the 
Buddhistic rites and practices were, no doubt, adopted to a laigc 
extent by the mass of the people, just as certain practices of 
Europeans are eagerly adopted by the present generation of 
the Bengalis. Buddha was no respecter of caste : his dining 
with Ambapali, the courtezan, who was soon after admitted to 
the Holy Order, and his accei)tance of the meal offered by 
Chunda, a goldsmith and ironsinith, prove that he did not pay 
any heed to restrictions as regards taking of food from low 
classes of people. These examples, set by a person of high class 
—a Kshatiiya and prince — had great weight with the people, 
many of whom, no doubt, followetl them. Buddhism was pic- 
valent throughout the country for more than a thousand years. 
On its decline, the social practices of the people were neither 
Hindu nor Buddhistic ; they were a compound of both. If 
Hinduism be represented by a force running in the horizontal 
direction, and Buddhism by a force counteracting it in an 
oblique direction at an obtuse angle, the social practices of the 
people of that period may be figured by the resultant of the 
two forces acting in contrary directions. The Brdhmanas, who 
had watched with vigilance this state of society, at once set 
themselves to weed out the social practices and customs which 
had grown up during the prevalence of Budvihism, and to diaw 
up stricter social rules than existed before. Taking of gidi> 
by a high class person from a lower class, and community of 
food and drink between the several castes, and also between 
people of different classes of the same caste, were forbidden 
under penalty of forfeiture of caste. The institution of 
Kulinism and other social innovations were made, with the 
sole object of compelling the Brdhmanas to abide by stricter 
social rules as regards marriage than before, and the example 
was soon after followed by the Kdyasthas, The Mahomedan 
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conquest of tlie country was apolitical cataclysm which threat- 
ened to obliterate the Hindu name. In any other country on 
the face of the earth this would surely have taken place, but 
the Bengalis were superior to the conquerors in intellect and 
in religious knowledge, and were proof against the influences of 
the Moslem religion. But, nevertheless, those of them who came 
in constant contact with the new rulers of the country, and learnt 
their languageand literature, gradually adopted some of their 
social practices too. To guard the people from coming into 
closer contact with the conquerors than was necessary for 
the government of the people, a new legislation was codified 
on the basis of the Mdnava Dharma Shdstra and other Dharma 
Shastras of previous ages, with complicated rules, social, moral 
and religious, for the guidance of the whole life of the Bengalis. 
These laws, which were promulgated by Raghunandan Gdswami 
of Nadia, the Manu of Bengal, still bind down the people. 
The nation was thus saved from being merged in the conquerors, 
but the consequences of the measures taken to preseive the 
integrity of the Bengali race are visible throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ; the blessings accruing from the institution 
of caste have altogether disappeared, and have given place to 
curses destructive of the interests of the whole race. 

The system of caste as it prevails in Bengal at the present day 
has divided the people into classes without number, each of 
which lives by itself without any intermixture. Formerly 
the Bi ahmanas were one class of people with one object in view, 
viz ; the spiritual welfare of the nation ; and if there was 
any distinction among them on account of the diversity of 
practices followed— as for instance, Brihmanas intent on 
acquiring self-knowledge, Brdhmanas practising austere devotion, 
Biahmanas practising both religious austerity and the study 
of the Veda, and Brdhmanas performing sacred riles — that 
distinction was a mere matter of form, based on difference of 
puisuits ; but there was no interdiction as regards community of 
food and drink and exchange of girls. The great Vaisya class, 
though following a variety of professions, was one integral class, 
'vith community of food and drink and exchange of girls, and 
the same may be said of the Kshatriyas and Siidras also. In 
however, the classes of Brdhmanas are legion, each 
Gloving within its own circle and having no social connection 
with the rest. The same may be said of the different class- 
es of the Vaisyas and the Sudras. The result is that the 
"'hole nation is split up into innumerable petty clans, which 
possibly have any sympathy with each other, and 
herefore cannot unite together for any national purpose, The 
j ^ feeble chain that binds them together is Hinduism in all its 
Phases, but it cannot make the people unite for any national 
VOL. II.] 8 
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cause. Hinduism is the most clastic and the most catholic 
religion on the face of the earth ; its doctrines are liberal and 
susceptible of adaptation to any circumstance of life. It re- 
cognises a future life or lives, but it has no eternal damnation 
or perdition, and does not enjoin the massacre of those who do 
not follow it. On the contrary, it allows that followers of a 
religion other than Hinduism, by strictly adhering to the doc- 
trines or tenets inculcated by it, will attain beatitude at the end. 
It teaches its followers that the present world is a vidyd or 
Illusion, and that the real world is that which is to come at the 
end of the present life. Religion, therefore, which is thought 
In other parts of the globe to be the chief bond of human 
society, is, in Bengal at least, not a potent factor at all in dial- 
ing the people together for any common cause. When 
Sutteeism was abolished, the people of the country made 
some show of resistance to the measure, but the Government 
stood resolute in its purpose, and. happily for the good 
of the country, the resistance melted out like snow at the touch 
of the vernal solar rays. Again, when widow marriage was 
legalized, 35,000 people, headed by the late Rdja Sir Radha- 
k&nta Deva, Bahadur, protested against it, but it was a feeble 
resistance, which could not shake the resolution of the Govern- 
ment, and the Widow Marriage Act was passed. That Act did 
not affect the Hindu community, except in some isolated cases 
of inheritance and succession, but, nevertheless it was an enact- 
ment in direct contravention of the civil rights of the people as 
laid down in the Hindu law of inheritance and succession. And, 
lastly, when the Age of Consent Act — the most impolitic measure 
ever enacted under British rule — was passed, the people raised 
their voices more loudly than before, and even went so far as to 
make some show of resistance ; but tliey were as the sht ickings 
and croakings of frogs to impede the progress of the elephant. 

The up-countrymen and the Bengalis are the descendants of 
the great Aryan race, and the system of caste prevails as 
strongly among the former as it does among the latter, hi 
course of time their languages, though sprung from one parent 
stock — the Sanskrit language — have become quite different 
from one another. Their social customs, habits, observances, 
&c., are also different form one another. Physically, the up' 
countrymen are of stronger build than the Bengalhs, but in- 
tellectually the Bengalis are admittedly superior. Thea” 
religious observances agree in the main, though they differ 
some particular points. Notwithstanding their common 
they are now reckoned as two distinct and alien peoples. 
Climatic influences have also produced a difference in 
physique. They forget that they are the only true 
tives of the mighty Aryan nation of old, who, pouring 
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le plains of the Punjab from their nest beyond the Hindu 
oosh, drove the aborigines of the country before them, 
laiinted the sublime hymns of the Vedas on the banks of the 
arasvati, built houses and temples, organized government, 
lomulj^ated laws, and cultivated arts and sciences at a time 
hen Greece had not yet been born, and Cimmerian darkness 
1(1 the gloom of barbarism had not yet been penetrated by the 
ght of civilization. They forget that they were once feared 
,,d respected by the surrounding nations, but are now reckoned 
[iiongst half*civ:lized peoples. They forget that they have 
classical language — the Sanskrit — which has been pronounced 
y competent authorities to be “more perfect than the Greek, 
loie copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
mil citlier.” They forget that they first cultivated the 
Kliments of astronomy, the science of numbers, the ait 
f medicine and surgeiy, and all sorts of noble arts and 
lienees, which have only received a finish at the hands of mod- 
fii nations, They forget that they have given to the world 
religion (though now extinct in their own country) 
hose votaries out-number those of any other religion 
iHt exists at the present day. They do not seem to realise 
ir abject position in the scale of nations. They entertain the 
d that in the Kali Juga prevails, and that the gods 

mselvcs are asleep ; but they forget that God, in the 
nilude of wisdom, has appointed the so-called mlecchas to 
;ern the fate of mankind, and that the gods themselves aie 
eep in this iron age, because they are not rightly invoked, 
ste is their all-engrossing thought ; caste forbids them to 
vel beyond India, to go to the country of the mlecchas ; but 
;y should remember that tlieir ancestors had no such foolish 
jjiidicc, and that the great Sankaracharya tiavelled as far as 
ilia * 

Wc repeat what we have said before, that this isolation of the 
>'^alis, and, in fact, of the whole Hindu race, has produced 
>!s to which the fall of the nation is in a great measure as- 

Theie u a story curient that SankaiAch^iya. the most successful enemy 
^iie leiiplon of Kud(ilia, set Oyt on a journey to China to see the 
Chbi6-ivari On crossing the holders of India, 

with disgust the prevalence of mkcchaism among people through 
j'se country he passed, and he therefore proposed to letrace his steps 
In the night the goddess Chlnisvari appeared befoie him in 
and hade him come to China and see her, explaining that the 
practices of one people are as good as those of another. 

I ^'«ch6rya obeyed the mandate of the goddess and travelled to China. 

vuucli for the autheniicuy of the story, but the moral contained 
bord as condemning prejudices foolishly raised against crossing 
ond account of mUccha customs prevailing in countries 
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cribable. Sea adventures make a nation bold and entcrpij^i 
Just as was the case with the Portuguese, the Spaniards, i 
the people of Britain. Had there been no sea-adventu 
among them, America would have still remained undiscover 
and India would not have formed the brightest jewel in 
crown of Her Britannic Majesty. We have ample evidei 
that in Sumatra and Java the Hindu religion and civiliziit 
flourished,* but the caste-rules were made so ligid after] 
Mahomedan conquest, that crossing the geographical limits 
India, or the sea, entailed loss of caste. At the [)rescnt d 
any Bengali going to England is made an outcast on i 
return to India ; and, as his manners and practices arc thorougl 
changed and formed after the model of the Europeans, 
does not care to be re-admitted to the caste to which he 1 
longed. Frivolous causes, such as the eating of onions, jouriK 
iiig from one part of India to another in a steamer, &c, w( 
made the ground for outcasting a person. 

• See Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol III, pa^e 8i. 
t For the infoimaiion of our leaders, we give here a few interest 
Instances of the outcasting of persons. 

(a) About 70 years ago, Gurudis Bysack was made an outenst 
the ground of onion having been eaten by a member of 1 
family. He was not re-admiited into society until he h 
spent some thousands of rupees in making gifts to Biihmai 
and enteitaining his caste-men with sumptuous feasts. 

(^) Rai Sreenarain Bysack, Bahadur, late Dewan of Governme 
House and Toshakhani, accompanied the Governoi-Gencral fre 
Calcutta to Madias in a steamer. On his leiurn fioin M.idi; 
the Sells and Bysacks of Calcutta cut off social commumcatii 
with him, a few of his ncaiest relatives, aliojt a di zen peop 
or so, including the present writer, still clinging to him. Hei 
mained so cut off (torn society for some years, until, in 
it was arranged through the influence of some of his relatives af 
friends, that he must confess his social ciime befoie theassenibl 
of his caste-men and ask for a general paidon. A nieetmj!] 
accordingly convened in which the Rai Bahadur, with cloth 0 
bis neck and with folded hands (signs of humility and peniteiic! 
had actually to ask for pardon of evety member of the asseipl 
and he was then re-admiited as a member of the caste to ffhic 
he belonged. 

{^) A hundred and thirty years ago two sailors, flushed with nquf 
happened to enter the house of Brojodulal Bysack, tliioup’]!! | 
private entrance on the occasion of the 

festival at the house, that had attracted crowds of peop c 
the different parts of the town and suburbs on account s 
new chandelieis which Biojodulal had for the first time 
fiom England and lighted in the Da/im and 
The sailors were, of course, immediately turned out ; « 
was the rigidity of the caste rules at the time, that 
was at once made an outcast, on the pretext that the sai 
Insulted the women. Brojodulal spent an l,en! 

money for le-aomission into the society from vvhici 
unjustly cut off. 
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Another evil which caste has produced in Bengali 
ciety is the apathy, or even contempt, with which certain 
ofessions or arts are viewed by high caste people, and the 
nscqiient stagnation or retardation of progress which 
s come about. Take, for instance, the art of weaving, 
oth is an every-day necessity, like ddl and rice ; in fact, the 
ter may be dispensed with at intervals, as is usually done by 
devout people, but the former cannot be dispensed with 
a moment. Those who actually ply the loom and shuttle 
: looked down upon with contempt not only by the Brdhma* 

5, but even by the Setts and Bysacks themselves, who have 
her never delved or spun, or who have given up the art of 
aving from time immemorial. Cloth manufacture is an hono- 
jle occupation, but unfortunately in India it is looked down 
with contempt. The Brahmanas boast of being above 
h occupation, and the Setts and Bysacks pride themselves 
being superior to the cloth-manufacturers. But the Setts 
I Hysacks forget that the staple of their trade was princi- 
ly cloth ; and if they had spent their lakhs in producing, 
ap ai tides such as are supplied fiom Manchester, their con- 
1011 would not have been so humiliating as it is at present. 

'Vt piesent a Brahmana is not restricted from carrying 
a profession other than his sacerdotal duties, and the 
ne may be said of any other caste. If, instead of cherishing 
ide of caste, the Brahmanas, the Setts and Bysacks, the 
vainavaniks, the Kayasthas, &c., were to unite together for a 
rnmon purpose, success would no doubt be the result, and the 
ect condition of the people of Bengal would, in a great 
asure, be ameliorated. The present writer firmly believes that 
instead of cherishing hostile feelings towards each other, 
'^adof vaunting their high caste and high pedigree, instead of 
louring for more political freedom, and opposing every act 
measure of Government, the people of Bengal were to stand 
I common platform for the restoration of their ancient art of 


W Advaiia Charan Datia (commonly known as Adi Daita) was 
sentenced by the late Supreme Court at Calcutta to transpoit- 
aiion for foui teen yeais for the offence of rape. On his leturn 
uom transportation he was made an outcast ; and as he did not 
submit to the humiliation of asking for pardon of his caste- 
P<:ople, with cloth on his neck and with folded hands, he was 


, not re-admitted into society. 

^stances will suffice. At present, the caste-rules in Calcutta are 
, as they were thirty or forty years ago. In villages, how- 
ion severely felt, for, besides being cut off from society, the 

Hers outcast, is also denied the services of dMis and 

se Pfiests. Any person found talking with him, or entering his 
krfV**' K*ve an explanation of his conduct, which, if not satisfactory 
(keadman of the /fa/ or guild), is made the ground of ex- 
him also. 
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weaving, now on the decline, and meeting the wants of the m 
lions of their countrymen, they would not only improve t, 
condition of their countrymen, but would themselves become 
power in the State. 

Other technical arts, such as carving and engraving, tli 
manufacture of cutlery and brass utensils, carpentry, masotin 
&c. are also looked down upon with contempt by the high casi 
people of Bengal. If in indigence, they prefer woikingw 
employes in Government offices and European firms, and^ 
houses of rich Zemindars, to adopting any such art for a live 
hood. The notion which is generally entertained is, thatti 
adoption of such technical arts is humiliating and degradin 
while service is thought to be honourable.* 

Pride of race is a pardonable weakness, but such pride, \vh( 
Indulged In to excess, and when it takes the form of a 
imaginary assumption of superiority over the rest of the peopi 
becomes ridiculous. We yield to no one in our admiration f( 
the Miinh and Rishis of old on account of the holy life they le 
and the high intellectual and moral capacities they evoke 
but we cannot admit that such pride, or even family prid 
is a sign of sound healthy feeling, or worthy of imitation. 

We repeat we have the greatest admiration for our sages 
old. There is, however, another side of the shield to wlii 
we cannot shut our eyes. There is no doubt that the woi 
owes a debt of everlasting gratitude to India for the splenii 
legacies her sons left behind in the shape of learning and lii 
stores of knowledge that are still the theme of adiniraliVi 
but we think that, if our sages and forefathers had been Is 
pldlosophical, less moral, and less contemplative ; if they I'i 
been more worldly, and sown the seed of unity among the chit 
of the land, they could have reared up a nation physical 
strong, like the Spartans of old, to repel the tide of conqi 
that overwhelmed the country from time to time, and see 
the independence of the people. 

In the Hindu or Mahumedan period there was not so nii 
of false pride or vanity on the part of the people of mixed cIs 
es as at present. The high caste people were then universe 
respected by the low caste people. Since the advent o 
English in the country, the entire order of things has chan? 
The Kdyasthas, for instance, have assumed an air of 
riority over other classes of people who pursue the 
of an artizan, such as a brazier, or a kdrmakAr : theyj^ 

• Such is the foolishness displi^yed by many BrAhmanas, ^ 
not hesitate to accept the post of a sarkar, a gomasta, or a ni^ 
the employ of a lich Ti-gore of Calcutta, or in th.»t of ^ 
(Suvarnavanik) family, and yet they talk loud of their high c 
Brahmanism, and the loss of caste on the part of their employes. 
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the ideal of the writer class of the East India Company— 
the so called covenanted civilians. The profession of the 
Kdyastlias was akin to the profession of the writers of the 
East India Company, and the Kdyasthas, who obtained ready 
employment in the service of Government, thought their 
vocation superior to that of an artist. Formerly the rich 
classes of people, whether Vaniks, Setts and Bysacks, Kdnsdris, 
or Karmakars, formed a class by themselves^ who carried their 
heads higher in society than they do at present, and, as the rich 
people in every country take precedence in society, they 
naturally occupied a higher social rank. This they did irres- 
pectively of the caste or calling to which they belonged. It 
was only the sunri class (wine sellers) who could not, or did not, 
establish themselves on a level with them. The Hindus of 
the first British period were more cosmopolitan in their 
habits and disposition than aie the English educated people of 
the present day, who pretend to be more enlightened, but who 
discaid all real notions of honour or true gcntlemanliness, 
The artizan classes, as a rule, do not care for high education, 
as they find no attraction in the service of Government, and the 
result is that very few of them obtained access to genteel socie- 
ty or the English-speaking classes. The civilians gave an ar- 
tificial aspect to the upper classes of native society, while the 
natives, especially the well-to-do classes, have acquired a 
taint in their habits of underrating the real aristocrats of the 
land. 

At present a change is gradually coming over the nation, 
and this is wholly due to the spread of English education 
in Bengal. English education has done in a few years what 
Mahomedan rule was unable to effect in six hundred years. 
Whether this change will ultimately prove a boon or a curse 
to the country, is a problem which cannot yet be solved with 
any degree of certainty. Most probably it will be for the 
good of the country. The first few batches of English 
educated Bengalis were a curse to the country ; they dis- 
rej’arded every rule of society, disobeyed their parents, tasted 
of forbidden dishes (abominations to the Hindusi, laughed at 
fi'e religious ceremonies of their forefathers, wounded tlie feel- 
‘ogs of their neighbours and relatives by doing acts against 
tfie religion of the country, and apishly copied all the vices of 
tile Western nations The country was in a state of revolution^ 
Yom the creation, however, of the University, a change in an 
oblique direction is gradually coming about, and the present 
educated Bengalis are steering a medial course between the 
^ocicnt orthodoxy and the rebellious deeds of the past English 
Wucated generation, though it cannot be denied that many of 
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them are still a curse to the country.* But the point with 
which we are immediately concerned is, that the rigid rules of 
caste are gradually assuming a milder aspect ; and if English 
education has done anything in India, it has begun to work 
this most desirable change. In cities and large towns where 
English education prevails, the rigidity of caste-rules is being 
gradually mollified, and Siidras may be seen sitting on the 
same bed with Brdhmanas, and shaking hands with them, 
and doing other acts which would not have been tolerated half 
a century ago ; but in villages and outlying places, where the 
mass of the people are still ignorant, the rigid rules of caste 
are strictly enforced.f 

Shakespeare and Milton, Homer and Virgil, Bacon and 
Hume, threatened to effect a revolution in our society ; but 
the writings of such oriental scholars of Europe, as Jones, 
Colebrooke, Bopp, Lassen, Weber, Max Muller and others have 
awakened a deep inteiest in the mind of the Bengalis for the 
cultivation of the classical language and literature of India. The 
English educated Biahmanas now tacitly admit the degiadation 
of the people, to which the present caste system has brought 
them, the Vaisyas find with amazement that their ancient 
rights and privileges have been withdiawn, and the Sudras and 
mixed classes are anxious to secure for themselves a better 
footing in the scale of society than was allowed to their an- 
cestors in past times. But nevertheless, nothing can be done 
immediately to remedy the evil. Slowly and silently the change 
must proceed, and many generations must elapse before a radical 
reform can be effected. And if any social refoim as regaids 
caste is to be effected at all, it must be done on the basis of 
the ancient shdstras of the country, and not on the lines 
advocated by Christian and Brahmo Missionaries. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without speaking a word or 
two in respect of the Piralis and the Suvarnavaniks. These 
two classes of people appear to us to have been very 
badly treated by our countrymen. They have been unjustly 
cut off from the rest of society for a long time, and an dmende 
honorable is now imperatively necessary. We do not know 

• Here we do not speak of those Bengalis who have breathed the atmos- 
phere of England, Fiance, and other countries of Europe, and who sedu- 
lously shun their own countrymen and identify themseives with llic 
Sahibs, but of those Bengalis who live in the midst of their countymen. 

t An instance occuired within our knowledge in which a ceitain Suvar* 
navanik, in company with a Kshatriya friend, entered the house of a lhah* 
mana in a village. The Brdhmana was in the act of chewing betel when 
he received them, but on learning from the Kshatriya that his comrade was 
a Suvarriavanik, heat once left the room, thiew the betel out of his mom •» 
and cleansed it with waiei, as if he had come m Contact with some lo '^* 
aoine object. 
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what particular social ciimcs were committed by their ancestors, 
so tliat the scourge of ostracism should visit them still from 
generation to generation. The causes ascribed for their ex- 
communication are flimsy, and cannot be enteitained with any 
sense of justice. If the smelling of forbidden dishes and the 
piercing of a golden calf can truly operate as causes for the loss 
of caste, should not the actuaf tasting of beef and fowl and 
'brandy — favouiite dainties with many well-to-do and educated 
Bengalis of the past and present generation -be held to be 
a stronger ground for excommunicating a person, nay, the 
whole family and the whole class? And yet such social crimes 
go unpunished at the present day I The father, an orthodox 
Hindu, with tuhi mdld round his neck and chandan maiks on 
his forehead, may be seen daily turning seven times round the 
tuhi plant and spending his days in a strict adherence to the 
shdstras and religion, while the son— a haughty youth of twenty 
or twenty-five, may be seen dining at a hotel, and unblushingly 
tasting of Euiopean dishes. Such a spectacle takes place 
every day in many high caste families, and yet the rigid lules 
of caste are a dead letter to them, while the Piralis and the 
Suvarnavaniks, many of whom are known to be devout people, 
abiding by the religion of the country, live isolated from the 
lest of society on the score of some imaginary social crimes 
committed by their ancestors in ages out of all record and 
memory. 

Conclusion. 

The Brdhmanas, the Ksliatiiyas and the Vaisyas who form 
part of the population of Bengal Proper, are the representa- 
tives of the ancient AVyas, and, in our opinion, as we have 
already said, the Siidras are also descended from the same 
stock.* The diflercnce between tlie first three classes of 

* Tht theory cherished by many Enropc.in scholars, and accepted by some native 
writers, that the Stidras represented the original inhabitants of the couniry, and that 
they were adinitic-d as members of the Aiyan community, because they adopted 
the leligion and civilization of the A'ryas, appears to us to be open to objection, 
the woid ‘ caste,’ or ‘ class,’ is musleading, but we have been obh^^ed to use the one 
•’f the other simply because we could not help doing so. The word used by Manu 
»nd other legislators is (Varna) which really means colour. The 13rah- 

f thelCshatriyas, and the Vaisyas. are the twice-born Varnas, while the Siidras, 
loria the fourth Varna, aie once-born. Thus we have in Manu— 

Maim Chap. X, verse 4 . 

. The BiAhmana, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya castes (Varna) arc the twice- 
^ but the fourth, the SiSdra, has me birth only ; there i«i no fifih (casfe).’' 

Biilher s translattoH 

ihc three twice-born classes are the sacerdotal, the military, and the commer- 
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people and the Sudras lay in the fact, that the former had 
a second birth in the Shdstras, and had the riglit of reciting 
tlie Vedas and performing sacrifices for themselves. The 
Siidras, on the other hand, had no such right and were destined 
to serve the three higher classes. 

cial hut the fourth, or servile, is onco-horn, that /r, has no second birth fiom tht 
Gayitri, and wears no thread: nor is theie a fifth pure clnss ” 

Sir William Jones' Uanslation, 

Bu'hcr’s translation appears to us to be more coriect than the translation 
made by Sir W'illiam Jones. Kulluka bhatta, the commentator of iManu, explainj 
the couplet thus ; — 

The three Varnas n which the Brdhmaos stand first in rank are called twice 
born on account of their privilege of weanng I he holy thread ; ihe fourth Varna 
Btldta, again, is once-born on account of the want of the holy ihrearl A;Min 
there is no fifih Varna ; like mules, the mixed classes, on acciniot of their 
being outside the pale of the casie to which iheir faihers and mmlieis b-long, 
have no right to be enrolled among the Vanias, but may be classed as j&ti 

It thus appears that the four Varnas ate pure ; and we can Inirdly be perMiadeil to 
believe that the aborigines of the counliy were enrolled as the founh pure ci.i'.s 
by the A'tyas, but we may admit, without fear of being contradicted, that a servile 
class did accompany the A'lyas when they first migrated to the plains of the 
Punjab ; and when, in later times, the division into Varna was made, they were 
placed as ihe last in the scale of society. Certain aboriginal tribes, by conforming 
to the religion of the A’ryas, might have augmented their number, though, of 
course, living by themselves as distinct sub-divisions, without being allowed to 
mix wi'h the real iSiidras 

In the Vedas the aborigines ore spoken of as dasyus, the colour of who.se skin 
was dark or black. Thus in the Rig-Veda we have— 

Rig-Veda, i~ioo~8. 

Indra who gives help in a hundied ways in all wars has saved the A'ryns ir 
the battle, and punishing i\\Qabratas [i e . those who do not observe slu>iric 
rule.s) has brought the black skinned (people) under the subjection of men, 
(sons of M.anu) 

In the Alharva Veda, a distinction is also made between an A'rya and a SuJia 
Thus : 

Alharva Veda^ 4 -30—4. 

By this (plant) I see every body, be he an A'rya or a Stidra. 

These passages have probaiiiy led certain scholais to think that the Sildras wer« 
the aliorigmes of the count y, who weie brought into .sul jccii in by the A'rvas. It 
IS true that the A'ryas conquered the aborigines of the country, but it does not 
follow that the conquered pe..ple formed the Si\rlra Varna. The passage of the 
Rig-Veda quoted does not at all warrant .such a co .elusion ; and ihe passage fr m 
the Alharva Veda speaks of a mere distiiicti.m which existed between the three liii;k 
class Vainas and the SAdras, but that di^inctinn does not appear to be the di^tlnc• 
tion which is understood when the words ‘Hindu’ and ‘ Yavana ’ .«re u^ed m 
contradisiinction to each other. The w.rd ‘ A'lya ’ means ‘ honourable ’ or ‘ vene- 
rable,’ and the epithet wa. exclusively applied to the three twice-born cl-isses. 
The last class— the .sAdras— though oiigmally of the .same stock, were denied 

honour on account of their want of tme knowledge, and also on account "f the 

servile position in wirch they stood in relation to the twice-born classes. If 
black-skinned da.syu8, who were conquered by the A'ryas, formed the SAdra Vaiiia> 
how is It that among the baiOers, who are kuown to be pure SAdras 
que.stion, there are persona whose skin is as fair as the skins of the three high 
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The mixed classes, such as the Ambasthas, KAyasthas, &c., 
do not belong to any Vaina, but they form distinct Jatis, The 
four Varnas, with the mixed classes (Varnasankaia) in the 
anuloma order, form so to speak the Hindu society in Bengal. 
The mixed classes of the pratiloma order, such as the Chanddlas, 
&c., are not reckoned as Hindus at all, and are not considered 
fit even to be touched. 

Caste has the advantage of parcelling out a people into 
divisions or cominunities who live, move and have their being 
within the prescribed spheres. They marry within their ciicle, 
and enjoy certain privileges by virtue of their ties of affinity 
and consanguinity. The system of caste is based on natural 
laws, and has therefore survived the vicissitudes of age and 
evolution. It has a very large sphere for the exercise of 
biotheihood, the relationship extending far beyond the narrow 
limits recognised by other nations. The natural fruit of the 
caste-system is tlic joint-family system. To the Englishmen, 
the idea of a joint-family is something foolish, absurd and 
preposterous ; yet such a system prevailed in all its original 

class Varnas? and how is it that among the BiAhmanas, there are persons whose 
skin is a.s black as charcoal? The celebrated Pandit Chdnakya, who helped 
Chandragunta in obtaining the throne of the Magadha kin-dom, was a Bidhmana 
of this description, and are we to suppose that he was not an A'rya? Kdjd Kdm- 
chandra, Srikrishna, Arjuna Draupadi, and otheis were also of black colour The 
fact is that the A'lyas generally were of fair colour, hut even then there was a 
distinction of colour among the first three Vainas. Thus the colour of the brdh- 
nianas was fair and white, that of iheKshatriyas somewhat redoish, or a mixiuie of 
white .and red, and that of the Vaisyas yellowish, or a mixture of white and yellow, 
'llie Sudras, on the other hand, were generally of black colour, but many high 
caste people were also of black colour. Cenain piescribed modes of living are known 
to produce a difference in colour. Food, drink, exposure to the rays of the sun, 
&c., as well as climatic infliienccj?, produce a difference in colour. The Siidias 
who formed the .seivde class had not the means of living on an equal footing with 
their masters and the iiatuie of their vocation obliged them to be exposed to the 
rays of the sun On the other hand, the'^e cause.s, or at least some of them, had no 
doubt been in operation in producing a difference of colour visible among members 
of the high class Vainas. So the original distinctioR of colour, if it re.ally had 
been in existence when the four Varnas were formed, appears to be more imaginary 
than real. The real disiinctioii lay in the nature of the piofession or vocation 
which each of the four cla.sses followed. The aigument that the Siidras repie- 
seiited the aborigines of the country, who were of black colour, is therefore not 
suppuried by facts. 

Manu, however, uses the term Dasyu ” in a quite different sense, when he says, 
in veise 32, Chap. X of the ‘ Mdnava Dnarm.! Sliastra,’ that ‘a dasyu begets on 
an Ayogava woman, a Sairandhra, Jtc. The following explanatory note appears 
below the verse in Bulher’s translation 

*' Notr.— Men of low caste are Da.syu, such as Chanddlas— Ch. V, verse 31. 
Dasyu, r. r., a ‘ servant for wages * (Medh., Gov., Ragh ), or ‘ a hard-hearted 
man ’ (.Mcdh), or * an angry man ' (Kiill.), or ‘ a muideier ' (Ragh.), or ‘ a low 
caste man’ (Nand). The term denotes, however, properly the aboriginal 
robber-tribes, and probably includes all those re‘'embling them. * Une who 
follows forbidden occupation.s,’ 1. ‘ a BrAhmana who has become a warrior 

or a trader, and the like ’ (Meah ) or a butcher and the like (Nar.)*’ 

Tn Sir William Jones’ translation of the verse, a Dasyu is interpreted as equU 
^Alent to an outcast of any pure class. 
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vigour in Hindu society, nnd was the immediate cause of 
manifold blessings among the people. In many parts of 
India, the joint-family system still prevails, and the law of 
inheritance and succession is entirely governed by the Mitak- 
sharaCod^, In Bengal, however, the Ddyahhagd Jimutvd- 
hana prevails, which allows a person who has once become 
possessor of wealth and property to exercise his right as 
regards the disposal of that wealth or pioperty after his death.* 
But the joint-family system, in a modified foim, still exists in 
Bengal. As long as the kartld^ or the headman of the family, 
lives, the sons and grandsons must live jointly under his con- 
trol and must have no separate entity. Their individual 
interests are merged in the general inteiest of the family. If 
there be only one earning member in the family, his income 
must go towards the maintenance of the whole family. There 
should be no distinction or difference in the mess, clothing, or 
even in the gift of ornaments to the ladies. All are of one 
family, and all must be maintained on the same scale of decency, 
In matters of social usages, the karttd, or the headman, alone 
is recognised. The kinsmen and relatives, as well as people of 
other castes, have the name of the karttd entered in their farda 


(^^), or list of persons to be invited, and the invitation issues 


in his name only. If, owing to illness, or any other valid cause, 
the hiYtid himself is unable to attend, the next eldest member 
of the family may attend instead. f * When the karttd dies, the 
sons may either choose to live under the control of the next 
eldest member of the family, or the whole property is divided 
among the sons according to the established law of the land, 
who then live separate from one another, and each of whom 
becomes a karttd by In'mself with his sons and grandsons. 
All differences respecting the division of the wealth or pro- 
perty are settled by arbitration (sdltsee), At present the 
general tendency of the Bengali community is towards separa- 
tion, and litigation after the example of the many foreign 
people, who have domiciled in the country. 

The Brdhmanas of the present day are not the Brahmanas of 
the Vedic times, or the Brdhmanas whose duties arc so well 
defined by Manu. They have lost the salva quality which once 
elevated them to the venerable position they occupied in 
Aryan society. Instead of devoting their life to meditation and 


• In some cases, but notably in the Tagore Will ca.se, the High ('ourt has given 
a decision which appears to be contrary lo the spirit of the Hindu law and Malia- 
1'i.ja Sir Jolindram<.han Tagore is the Trustee, and not the heir to the estate of the 
late Prasanna Kumar Tagore I The Hindu li.w never recognises the right of one 
who openly renounces Hinduism and embraces Christianity. 

I it must not be inferred that the kartta alone attends the invitation call t 
the members of the family may, as it i-. generally the case, accompany him. 
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prayer, to the peifoimancc oiyoga^ and to the diffusion of true 
knowledge ; instead of seeking the spiritual welfare of the 
nation ; instead of renouncing the pleasures and allurements 
of the world, they have become worldly men in the full sense 
of the word, and have sunk to the level of ordinary men. They 
lived in humble cottages and their wants were few, Monarchs’* 
and chiefs and warriors, cultivators and merchants, tradesmen 
and artizans, and people of the seivile class, bent down their 
heads before them. For the riches of the world they cared not. 
In early life they subjected themselves to a very hard bodily 
and mental discipline, which enabled them to resist the tempta- 
tions of the woiid.f They gave the law to the people, and set 
examples of good and viituous acts for otliers to imitate and 
follow. They propounded the Shdsiras to the people, who, in 
return, did all in their power for their maintenance. 

Now the social position of the Biahmaiias has changed. Ex- 
cept the Purohiis and Yojndni Bidhmanas, who minister to 
the religious perfoimances for their yajmdns, and who are for 
the most part ignorant of the Sanscrit language and literature, 
the Bidhmanas, as a class, do not care for the spiritual welfare 
of their countrymen, but pass their days in the pursuit of profes- 
sions or vocations which formerly belonged mostly to other 
classes of people. They do not hesitate to cultivate the land, 
to lend money at interest, to serve as cooks, sarkars, mohurirs, 
gomastas, &c., in the employ of lichVaisya or Sddia fami- 
lies, or to carry on trades of all soits, including the sale 
of meat and wines. They serve in Government offices and 
European firms, in indigo and tea factories, and in the 
railway. Some of them go to England and other foreign 
countries, to qualify themselves for some profession ; others 
atlopt medicine, engineering, &c. A very few of them keep 
and cultivate the Shdstras. In a word, the Bidhmanas 
of to-day are more worldly people than their ancestors. 
But it is not their own fault that they arc so. With 
the fall of the Hindu sovereignty their prestige has begun 
to wane, and they are obliged to live like other classes of 


• It is said thit Alexander the Great, while in India le.nrning the fame of a {»reat 
yo^i, sent for him to appear before his roy»l piesence. The yo^t replied ihat, if the 
monarch was desirous of seeing him he might hiin elf come lo him. Alexander 
was 80 struck with this b<dd reply, that he condescended to go u> him personally. 
The Emperor Akbar used to pay his visits to a yogi unallended by his gmrds, 
Walking like an ordinary man. It is said (hat, in c- rlain matters connected with 
the administration and government of the country, Akbar con'Uiled the yo^t and 
tbided by his decision. This sufficiently accounts for his predilection for the 
Hindus. 

t It is not to be understood lhat all Brahmanas were of this description. 
Worldly HtAhmanas there were, as at present, but their nnraher was projrorl innately 
than the number of Brahmanas who were above ihe woi’d. 
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people to keep body and soul together. In proportion 
as the Brdlimanas have renounced their ancient occupation, 
other classes of people have stepped in in their place, for the 
gate of learning is open almost to every one of them. Even 
before the advent of the English nation to this country, the 
Vaisyas, the Sudras, and the mixed classes, were allowed to 
have some access to the Shastras, and the preachings of the 
great Nadid reformer, Chaitanya, himself born of a pure 
Brdhmana family, did much to elevate their position in the 
literary scale. A host of brilliant writers, chiefly Vaisyas, 
Sudras, and mixed classes, succeeded Chaitanya, and their 
literary productions formed a new epoch in Sanskrit and 
Vernacular literature. Chaitanya was not a respecter of caste ; 
he shraidc not to embrace the low caste men, and even the 
Mussulmans, many of whom became his followers. The spirit 
of Chaitanya still hovers throughout the land ; and, although 
the Vaishnava sect has degenerated into one of shallow pre- 
tensions, his followers are found in many respectable families. 
These followers are not wholly illiterate people. They read 
the religious works of the Vaishnava Dharma, such as the 
Chaitanya Charitaimita of Krishna Das, the Chaitanya Bhdga- 
vat of Brindaban Das, the Chaitanya Chandrodaya Ndtak of 
Kavi Karnapur, with its beautiful translation into Bengali by 
Premdtianda Dds, the heart-melting treatise on faith, charity, 
prayers, &c., of Narottam Dds, the Chaitanya Mangal of Lochan 
Das, the writings of Yadunandan Dds, &c. They also read 
the exquisitely mellifluous writings of jayadeva, Vidydpati, 
Chandi Dds, Govinda Dds, Gnyan Dds, and other writers who 
preceded Chaitanya, as also the profoundcst and most philoso- 
phical treatises of those who were Chaitanya’s contemporaries, 
and who laboured with him to rouse the people of Bengal from 
the lethargic state into which they had sunk for a number of 
centuries. They also read the Bhdgavata Purana and recite 
sfoOas (pray QiS) and paddval/s o[ Jayndova and other writers. 
Their gurus or spiiitual guides are Gosains (Goshvdmis), who 
whisper mantra into their cars, which they daily recite after 
performing ablution atid before taking any food whatever. 
But it must be noted here that the followers of Chaitanya, as 
a rule, do not disregard the Brdhmanas, but revere and honour 
them. Generally, the Vaisyas and the Sudras are the followers 
of Chaitanya. Some of the mixed classes also are more or 
less his followers. The majority of the Brdhmanas, Vaidyas 
and Kayasthas are SdktuSy or worshippers of Sakti, and do not 
hesitate to take meat ; but the followers of Chaitanya are abso- 
lute vegetarians, though in their early life many of them take 
fish only, but renounce it afterwards. 
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A second Chaitanya*, in the shape of English education, has 
since appeared in our midst to rouse the people of Bengal from 
their deep lethargic slumber of ages, and to difTiise a new life 
and spirit among them, Under its vivifying influence, the 
Bengalis have begun to realize a sense of duty towards their 
country and countrymen. They find that they have as much 
ri(rht to the cultivation of letters as the Bidhmanas themselves, 
Jio, with all their pretensions, are no more than mortals 
like them. The monopoly of sacred knowledge and learning 
which the Brdhmanas had enjoyed from time immemorial was 
then taken away from their hands, and other classes of people 
were invited to participate in it. The Vaisyas, the Sudras, and 
people of mixed castes have lifted up their heads as competi- 
tors of the Brdhmanas, who now find with amazement that 
they are no longer the masters of the fiedd. The spell is broken, 
and the notion that none but the Bidhmanas have a right to 
knowledge and learning has vanished like a morning dream. 
TI1C Suvarnavaniks, the Setts and Bysacks, the Vaidyas, the 
Kdyasth'as, tlie Sadgopas, the Telis, the Kaivarttas, the barbers, 
&c., all stand side by side with the Biahmanas and strive for 
the mastery of the field. Every year a number of candidates 
ppCfir at one or other of the University examinations, and a 
’ood many of tlicm come off succc'^sful. On a reference to the 
esults putilished in the Government Gazettes, it appears that 
he Biahmanas and the Kayasthas figure most prominently. 
The following explanations, no doubt, account for the strange 
result. Before the Bidhmanas had almost no secular pro- 
fusion or tra le to follow. As a class, they lived on the 
industry of others, either by performing Pujds and religious 
ceicmonies in the houses of their yajmdns^ or by keeping 
tols. Many of them had nothing to do but to collect the 
U\'sik (annual allowance) fixed for their maintenance by Rdjds, 
nch Zemindars or landholders. Others lived by working as 
cnok.s in houses of Vaisyas and Sudras, or simply by begging. 
The Kdyasthas also, like the Bidhmanas, had no trade or 
profession to pursue. A number of them filled the posts of 
sj^rkdis, mohurirs, canoongoes ; others lived by opening Pdt- 
and imparting elementary knowledge in reading, 
Writing^ and arithmetic to children in villages, and also in 

* I’iie Wold 'Ghaitanya* signifies ihe state of wakefuliieas, or a state in which 
itii'iatioii and perception are clear. The great Nadia refoinier, as long as he lived 
in the h 'u>,e, was known by the names of Hisvambhar, Gaur Ch.Tndr.i, Gaur Han, 
Nimai Pandit iJic., but when he renounced the world, f e. -became a 
oii'iiyasi. Keshava Mhaiati, who initiated him into the life of an ascenc, called him 
htikrishiia t'liaita"ya, becau.se he was then accepted as an incar<>alion of the god 
^^'^hii!i, and because he routed the people from the slate of spintual torpor into 
'Jhiiili they had sunk. After that he was known as Siiknshiia Cbaitanya, or simply, 
^hiitanya. 
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large towns. The ignorant class among them lived by 
selling ink, hawking cloth, fruits, &c., in the streets of 
large cities and towns, or working as menial servants in 
rich families. When the gate of English education was 
opened, the Bidhmanas and the Kdyasthas gladly seized 
the opportunity to improve their condition. The case, 
however, is quite different with the rich classes of people, sudi 
as the Suvarnavaniks, the Tagores, the Setts and Bysacks, &c., 
who, born and bred in the lap of luxury, did not care much 
for English education, or who had some lucrative trade or 
profession to follow. It is not a fact that the Bidhmanas and 
the Kdyasthas have innate intellectual capacities, and that 
other classes of people are behind them in intellectual calibie.* 
But it is a fact that the Brdhmanas were the custodians of 
learning and literature from time out of memory, and that the 
Kdyasthas, as a body of people serving as State servants, were 
obliged to acquire sufficient knowledge for the due discharge of 
their duties as sucli servants. The other classes of people, such ns 
the Vaisyas, had some tr.ulc or profession to follow, and the 
nature of their avocation did not require much proficiency in 
literatuie. The Stidias, as a body, were obliged to serve 
the three higher classes, and hence they were not rcquiid 
to cultivate letters. If they did not find service under the three 
higher classes, they adopted some mechanical art as the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. The Vaidyas, as medical practitioners, 
were obliged to cultivate letters to some extent. Under 
British rule the entire order of things has changed The 
Brdlimanas no longer find it easy to live as pensioners hanging 
on other classes of people. The Kshatriyas are no longer ic- 
quired to piotect the country and the people. Manchester 
supplies cloth to the people, and the Setts, Bysacks and other 
classes of Tantuvdyas are left to cany on some petty cloth 
trade, or work as servants in Government offices and Euro- 
pean firms. The profession of the Vaidyas is almost gone, 
its place having been supplied by European medicine and sur- 
gery. The gate of learning is left open to every class of people, 

• One instance in support of our assertion will suffice. Every leader of 
the .Sanskrit language knows that the Sankhiptasdra Vyakarana, a niasieily 
treatise on Sanskut grammar, standing next to Panini, is the work 0| 
Raja Juinara Nandi, a Tantuvaya Rajd of the Rddha country, some hundred 
jeaisago. The Pandits of Rddha saicasiicaily call it iinti 
(the woid derived from Tanti, but it is used as a somewhat conteinp 

tuous lerni) but they cannot dispense with it at all. It is far supeiior to 
the mugdhabodha Vydkarana of Bopa Deva Gosvami, which is veiy 
and brief. The Sankhipulsara Vyakarana is an indispensable necessity 
in learning the .Sanskm language in many parts of Bengal, for the 
that Panini is not used in the country, and the Mugdhabodha Vyakarai' 
is scarcely anything more than a mere abridgment of Sanskrit grammar. 
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and all are invited to enter it. The Brdhmanas and the 
Kayasthas gladly embrace tlie opportunity offered. The 
number of children of J 3 rdhmanas and Kayasthas who attend 
linglish schools, far exceeds the total number of children of 
other classes of people ; and if a proportion be worked out of 
the relative number of Brdhmanas and Kayasthas, and of other 
classes who appear at any University examination and come off 
as successful candidates^ it will be found not to vary much. 
Again, the Bi ahmanas and the Kayasthas continue their studies 
till the highest examination is over, while other castes 
generally give up their academical career in a short time, and 
do not continue till the last. The fact explains why the 
lhahmanas and the Kdyaslhas figure prominently in the lists 
of service and piofcssions. Tlie Mulliks (Suvarnavaniks) and 
the Tagores, for instance, are markedly absent fiom these 
lists. This ab'.ence does not argue that they are intellectually 
iiifeiior in any respect to any Brahmana or Kaya.stha ; but 
it proves our position, that, as rich people, they do not care 
much for English education or service under the Govern- 
ment, 01 for a profession. The Setts and Bysacks, who have 
become pooler than before, steer a middle course. 

We have said before that the change wrought by English 
e ducation will probably be for the ultimate good of the country. 
We liavc used the word ^ probably* advisedly, because we have 
some misgivings as to where or how this change will end. But 
we hope that it may he the means of raising Bengal from 
Ihe low giovelling situation to which it had come for a number 
of centuries. Dead as the people of Bengal politically arc, 
they must sit at the feet of the modern nations of Europe and 
learn to respect themselves and to love their own country. 
They must not make too mucli of their caste-system and 
succumb to its influence. They must maintain the nominal 
divisions of caste, and must not try to subvert the established 
Older of things, but pm gc off the curses tliat have grown up 
in their society. They must imitate, as f^u* as is compatible 
'vith feelings of loyalty to the established Government of the 
coiintiy, the manly viitucs of the European nations and shun 
dieir vices. They must lemcmber that, though tlieir ancestors 
^vcie the pioneers of civlization in the ancient world, they are 
now far behind those nations in every respect. They must not 
^dticise, in an illiberal spirit, or with feelings of disloyalty, any 
measure of Government, but freely point out the blunders 
j''hich our rulers, as foreigners, are sometimes apt to commit in 
mgislating for the government of the country They must 
^nltivate the ancient language and literature of India, along with 
language and literature of the rulers of tlm country, before 
’ Can hope to reclaim Bengal. English education, mellowed 
VOL. cil] 9 
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by a knowledge of the Sanskrit language, will driveaway many 
curses under which Bengal is groaning. Should it ultimately 
elevate the position of Bengal, yea, of the whole of India, 
England’s grand mission to the East will then have been fulfilled. 



NOTICE 


T he Proprietor of the Calcutta Review^ having, by an 
arrangement with Mr. Charles Johnston, the translator, 
iecured the sole right of publication of the only authorised 
Jnglish translation of Dr. Paul Deussen*s great work on The 
iystem of the Vedanta, has decided to give the benefit of the 
I'ork, in the first instance, to the readers of that periodical. 

The translation, of which the first instalment, consisting of 
lie Preface and a portion of the Introduction, appears in the 
resent number of the Review, will be continued in successive 
numbers until the whole is completed. During the course of 
its publication in the Calcutta Review^ the work, carefully 
revised, will be available, from time to time, in convenient 
Parts, to subscribers or purchasers desirous of obtaining it in 
that form, at intervals and on terms which will be notified here^ 
after ; and, after the completion of the serial publication, the 
entire work will be re-issued in a single volume* 




THE SYSTEM OF THE VEDANTA. 

By Prof. Dr. PAUL DEUSSEN. 
Translated by CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
[All rights reserved^ ] 


PREFACE. 

r HE following exposition of the VeclAiita System is distin- 
guished from earlier undertakings of the same kind* in 
hat it seeks to take up a fixed and uniform standpoint, limiting 
tsclf to an analysis of the chief work of the Vedanta school, 
he Brahmashiras with Shankaras Commentary, but within 
his limit taking pains to follow the system in its widest rami- 
ications, and thus to fulfil at once the requirements of a scienti- 
ic working up of the materials and also of a readable exposi* 
ion for wider circles so far as this seemed possible. With this 
iin, much on which the Indian lays weight, had to be shorten- 
1(1 especially the exegetical and practical theological discus- 
lions ; on the other hand much else which he presupposes fami- 
U and axiomatic to his readers, while for us it is new and 
' nelimes exactly the most important, could only be secured 
combining together occasional and scattered utterances, 
mparisons with western philosophic ideas and criticisms from 
: own standpoint, 1 have here and there permitted myself to 
ike, but they are everywhere unmistakeably noted as such, 
d therefore do no violence to the objective character of the 
position. From the present plan also are excluded the 
inerous and interesting polemical digressions of the Brahma- 
Iras, which require and deserve separate treatment ; only 
l^ere they throw a new light on the system itself are they 
t'nitted, as for example was the case, in the controversy with 
e S,uikhyas on the intelligence of the cause of the world, 
iA Kanfida on the evolution of space, with the Buddhists of 
calistic tendencies on the reality of the outer world. On the 
an important extension of the work grew out of the 
^sity of incorporating the Vedic texts, on the basis of which 

' Coloonioke, OH (he Philosophy of ihe Hindus, Part IV, ii\ the Miscellaneous 
\V ’ (with rnniiks by Cowell ) 

Sankara (Honiias, 1833) p 49*189 
Irage lot de Keoms van deni Velftnra (Leyden, >891), p. 23-98. 
^i"^>i'l. Le 'iy^ieme Vii IftnU, iti the Revue Philosophique, 1877, p, 588“599 | 

'5^ >7», 5J4-55'^ : 079i P- 4'3-434- 
i^uerature of the Upanishads v. p. (82 ff.) 
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the system, and especially the first part of it, is built, partly in 
translations, partly in abstract, for we could not presuppose an 
acquaintance with them on the part of- the majority of om 
readers, as Shankara could with his. The numbers in quotations 
refer entirely to the editions in tlie Bibliotheca Indica, 
Brh, standing for Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad, Chhdnd. for 
Chhandogya-Up , Kdlh for Kathaka-Up., for IVIim. 

daka-Up., Ait. for Aitareya-Up., Kaui^h. for Kausliltaki- 
Up., Tditt. for Taittiriya-Up., ShiwU for Slivetashvatara-Up. 
Certain further additions aim at facilitating the study of 
the original work, as the review of its contents and the 
index of the quotations in Sliankara's Commentary in 
the Appendix ; in part they are destined to help those to whom 
the Indian world is still foreign, to find their bearings more 
easily in it ; to this end a short review of the Vedanta system, 
as well as an index of its most important terms, is added. 

Regarding the religious and philosophical worth of the world- 
concept here exhibited, we shall not prejudice the judgment of 
the reader ; the respect that it enjoys in India may be shown 
by the words of Madhasfidana-Sarasvati Und. Stud. I, p. 
20, 1 8) : idanieva sarva-shdstrdndm Murdhanyam ; Slidstra- 
antaram sarvam asiya eva shesJia-bluUam ; Hi idam iva 
inumukshibhir ddaranlyam, shri-shankara-bhagavalj)dd(h 
udita^prahdrena, This book [the Brahmasdinis of Bddard' 
is among all the books of teaching the chiefcst; all 
‘‘ other books of teaching serve only to complete it ; therelbre 
‘‘ verily it is be honoured by all those who long for liberation, 
and chiefly in the sense in which it is expounded by the wor- 
shipful feet of the illustrious Shankara.” 


Berlin, /anwary 1883. 


PAUL DEUSSEN. 



Art. VIL~DEUSSEN'S VEDANTA. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I.— Literary. 


i.’-'The Name Vedihiia. 


Vcddnta means literally the end of the Veda ” and indi- 
cates biiefly the theological and philosophical treatises which 
appear as the closing chapters of the separate BrAhmanas cf 
the Veda, and which are afterwards generally called Upani^ 
shads, that is, (secret) lessons,” or ^‘secret teachings."* 
\ edAiita in the sense of Final Aim of the 
^ cd(i is applied to the theological and philosophical system 
founded on the Upanishads, which may fitly be pointed to 
as the Dogmatics of Brahmanism, and the exposition of 
which is to occupy us here. In order not to mix things 
histonccilly different, we base this exposition exclusively on 
the masterpiece of the Vedanta School, the Shdrirak- 
Mimdnsd^sdtras of Bfldarayana together with Shankara’s 
Commentary thereon. As a separation in time of these two 
authors seems not yet practicable, we consider their work as 


nftK mean either i “ End of the Veda,’’ or 2. •• Dogmas 

of he \ eda ( cf. Stddhihita, raddhanla), or 3. Final Aim of the Veda ” Max 
wui er declares himself in favour of the latter view (Upanishads I,p LXXXVI N.)- 
this presupposes .m appreciation of Do,»raa at the expense of Ritual which 
fiv.l time when the word arose (we find it already rigidly 

^ 3 , 2. 6«Kaiv. 3 and Shvet 6,22) Hence the 

rely on Ta p. 820,1) 
^ simplest and most natural. The remarkable circum- 

be etymological meaning of both Vedanta and Upanishad cannot 

D explained, if we assume that both were originally 

when 111 language of the pupils, and received a definite sense first 

the transferied thence to the language of the higher style. After 

formulas of prayer (mantra) necessary for his 
owJ A ‘tanner of their application in the enh (dand/iu, brdhmath 

achJ.Lr i b of the course (Ind. Stud. X, 128 cf. Chand. 4, lo-K 

^^eGuiii ' 4 was also possible only at the end of the period of sludv) 

‘I'erefore c ^ communicate to him certain things easy to misinterpret, and 
‘>'0 metaphysical power of the prayer (brahman) 
Self of II ^1 ““*"*^med the gods, and the resulting superiority of the 

the hVi i<if»ian) over all the powers of natural, whence in due 

“''fl rccnrrm whicli tlic pupils might joyfully greet 

that is, as “ the end of the studies,” and of the 
the ^ \ 7 'l 5 l severe) period of study. These communica- 
^ confidential lesson, that is (in contrast 
'^‘iniiios q/ in an Upanuhad. an expression which then received the 

n-n secret sense, secret name, secret teachings” also, as our word 

nas np«n .r i. . .1 11 . ... « 


''Coll, 


^•leeium »> u t secret leacnings ' also, as our word 

of -1., R^'^sferred from the idea of “Assembly” to that of an 

* study which can be ” read ” or ” heard.” 
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a single piece for the purposes of systematic exposition, anj 
quote it in the sequel either with three numbers according to 
adhydya, pdda and sMra. or with two numbers according to 
page and line in the edition of Roer and R^ma NAiayana 
VidyAratna in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1863 * 

To characterise the position of this work and its two autliorj 
in Sanskrit Literature, it may be well to recall brieily cerlain 
familiar facts.f 


2. Somewhat Concerning the Veda. 
a. Orientation. 

The great and not yet quite fully surveyed complex of 
WTitings which bears the name of Veda, that is, theological 
knowled^^e, ” and whose extent exceeds that of the Bible 
more than six times, falls briefly into four divisions, tlie 
Rgveda^ Sdmaveda^ Yajurveda 2a\(iL AUiarvavtda ]\\\ each of 
these four Vedas we have to distinguish between three different 
forms of writings, according to content, form of presentation 
and age : i. The Samliitdf 2. The Brdhmana, 3. 'Hie 
lastly the greater part of these twelve divisions exist in different, 
more or less divergent editions, according to the schools for 
whose study they served, and these are commonly spolaai of 
as the that is, ‘'the branches" of the tree ol the 

Veda. 

For an understanding of this complex relation, it will be 
useful to distinguish between the form in which the Veda at 
present exists, and the historical development through wliicli 
it has grown to this form. 


b. The Literary Constitiiiion of the Veda. 

Briefly the four Vedas, in the form in which they come toiiS; 
are nothing else than the Manual of the Brahnuinical Priests 
(Rtvif)^ bringing ready to his hand the material of 
and sentences necessary for the sacrificial cult, as well as 
teaching him their right use. 


Unfoilunately do tianslaiion of this woik yet exists 


neitlic 


aphorisms of the Vedanta l)y Bailantyne (Mirzapo»e, 1851) nor 


the rriirslaii"" 


laniyne \i>iirzapoic, 1051/ -y 

by Banerjea (Calcutta, 1870), woi ihdiX m Skad darshana chintamM [ ^ 

since 1877) have up to the present got beyond the beginning. A \ 

by A. Bruining in the Hjjdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde v 
Indie” only goes as far as the end of the first A(lh\aya. r ll,e 

t Cf the following: Colebrooke. On the Vedas, or Sacred Wntini’ ^ 

Hindus, As Res., V 1 1 1,369, —4 76; On the Philosophy of the Hindus, 1 '’" 

R. As Soc., I, .9-43- 9J-I'*. 439-46'. H, 1-39. I. 549 579 '5*/' g'f. 

the II, 8 fg., 239 fg. ) A. Weber. Indische Literatur-ge.schichie, io 7 
249 fg., where the literature up to the most recent times (>878) i 

brought together in the notes and supplements ; Max MUller, A 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, i860, 
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To a complete sacrificial service belong four chief priests, 
differing according to the extent of their studies and offices : 
I The Hotar, who recites the verses (rch.) of the hymns, there- 
by to invite the gotls to enjoy the Soma or other offering. 
2. The Udgatar, who accompanies the preparation and offer- 
ing of the Soma with his chants (Sdman). 3. The Adhvarya, 
who performs the sacred rite while he mutters the conespond- 
ing verses and sentences (yajns). 4. The Brahman, whose duty 
it is to superintend and direct the whole. The canonical 
book for the Hotar is the Rgveda (although the Rgveda 
has a farther reaching import, not merely ritual but also 
literary), for the Udgdtar the Samaveda, for the Adhvarya 
the Yajurveda, while on the other hand the Atharveda has 
properly nothing to do with the Brahman, who must know 
all three Vedas, * being connected with him only for appear- 
ance sake, in order to help its elevation to the dignity of a 
fourth Veda, an honour so long denied to itf 
Its practical application occurs on the one side in the household 
worship (birth, marriage, disposal of the dead, sickness, blessing of 
the harvest, incantations over cattle, and the like), on the other 
side in certain ceremonies of State (coronations, blessing armies, 
cursing enemies and the like) ; in this latter aspect it is the 
Veda of the Kshattriya caste, as the three others are of the 
Brahmans,! and may have stood in a similar relation to the 
Punliita (the prince’s family priest) as the others to the 
Rbij {d Yajnavalkya 1,312 '. 

Each of the priests mentioned needed for his duties a 
collection of formulas of prayer (mantra) and also instructions 
for their right liturgical and ritual application (Br&hmana ). 
With exception of the Black Y’ajur Veda, we find these two 
elements more or less sharply separated, and divided into two 
distinct parts. 

I. The Samhitd of each Veda is, as the name indicates, a 
collection of the mantras belonging to it, whether verses (rch.), 
or chants or sacrificial sentences (Yajns). Thus the 

Rgveda-Samhita consists of 1,017 hymns in 10,580 verses, 

Apastaml)a-shraula».sdira 24,16. 19 ; r^edena hold karotif sdmavedena 
fix’ adhvarvah, sarvair — Madhusftdana (Ind. Stud I, 

*0. °) : tatra hmtra-prayoga r^vedena, lUhvaryava prayogo yajurvedena^ dudgdtra 
P^ayoijah sihnavedna, brdhma ydjamdna'prayo^an tu atra tva antarbhiUdn ; 
^J^^'vavedaUu yajna anupayuktah, shdnti pmshtika abhichdra ddi-karma-pratu 
P^akatvena dlyanta-vilaksh ana'eva, 

ad}'' h 2,24. rgvidam tva kotdram vrntshva, yajurvidant 

Dar udgdtdraftit aiharvdngirovidam -Atharva- 

P ^a^hiam I (luj | 296, 28) rakshdnsi rakshaii brahma, brahmd tasmdd 
Vbhiiupurana III, 4 (p. 276, Wilson).— An indirect recognition 

I'nirih Veda by JSliankara is found on p. 2391 2. 

meaning it is probably to be taken, when the Brh. 5, 13 (Shatap. Br. 

*4) after uktham^ and jdwa«, mentions kshatra?n as fourth. 
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from which the Hotar must bring together the necessary hymn 
of praise (Shastra 7 n) for each individual purpose ; the SAmaveda- 
SamhitA contains a selection of 1,549 ^or witli repetitions i,8io) 
verses, either taken from the Rgveda-SamhitA, or from the 
material underlying it, as many as 78 of which are found to- 
gether in the Rgveda, and are further modulated in various 
ways for the purposes of the chants (Sdman ; the Samhita 
of the White Yajur-veda contains partly sacrificial sentences 
in prose, partly verses, the latter being also for the 
most part taken from the material of the Rgveda ; whereas the 
Atharvaveda-Samhita consists of 760 hymns, of which only 
something like a sixth are common to it and the Rgveda, 
while the rest occupy an independent, and in many aspects 
quite peculiar position in the total of Vedic mantra literature, 
whereof later. Each of these four Samhitas is preserved in 
different recensions, according to the ShdkJul^, or schools, in 
which they were studied, though they do not differ very materi- 
ally from each other. It is otherwise, as will be seen imme- 
diately, with the other division of Vedic literature. 

II. The Brdhnana whose immediate destination in gene- 
ral is to teach the practical use of the materials contained in 
the SamhitA, in its often very wide scope goes far beyond this 
direct object, and for the most part draws within its grasp a 
material which (with Madhusudana) we can bring under the 
three categories of vidhi, arlJiavdda and Vcddnla i\s vidhi 
(that is precept* the BrAhmana prescribes the ceremonies, dis- 
cusses their origin, as well as the means of their accom])lish- 
ment, and finally describes the course of the sacred rite itself. 
(2) Under the name Arlhavdda (that is, explanation) are in- 
cluded manifold explanations, to support the substance of the 
precepts by exegesis, polemics, mythology, dogma and the 
like ^3) Here the discussions rise to thoughts of a philosophic 
character, which are called Vcddnla (that is, Veda-end , be- 
cause they come, for the most part, at the end of the Brali- 
manas They are the essential contents of the supplements 
to the BrAhmanas, which are called and whose 

original destination, not always strictly adhered to, seems to 
have been the life in the forest which was enjoined 

on the Brahmans in old age, where they served as a siibstiintf- 
for the greatly contracted, when not entirely abandoned, 
system of worship. However this may be the fact is, tbid 
we find abundantly in them a wonderful spiritualising ot the 
sacrificial cult : in the place of the practical perlormance ot 
the ceremonies comes meditation on them, and along with it 
a symbolical explanation, which then leads on to the loltic" 
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thoughts."^ The most important parts of these Araiiyakas 
^vcre later extracted from them under the name of Upanishad, 
and were brought together from the different Vedas into a 
single whole ; originally, however, as we must admit, each 
^^e(lic school had its separate ritual and also a more or less 
ricli dogmatic text -book, and if there really existed, as the 
lliiktilwi-Upanishad Tnd. St. Ill, 324) states, 21 + 1,000+109 
4.50-1,180 Shakhfis, there must also, as is there concluded, have 
l^ccn 1,180 Upanishads. In reality, however, the matter is far 
simpler, since the number of the Shakhas which we actually 
know is limited to a \'ery few for each Veda, for whose text-liooks 
the common ritual and dogmatic material, in various arrange- 
ments, treatments and presentments served. Thus for the Rgveda 
^vc are acquainted with only two ShakhSs, tliat of the Ailanyim 
and that of the Kaush'/laluns each of which possesses one Brdh- 
mana and one Aranyaka, tlie last of whicli contains the Upa- 
nisliad of the school. — For the Samaveda, in the division of 
BrAlimana we know u]) to the present only one ShAkhA accu- 
rately and completely, that of the Tdndins, to which the 
following writings arc referred : 'a) the Pancha-vinsha-Bralh 
mana S/iad-rinsIia- 1 ) rdlinianaf whose name already in- 

forms us that it is an addition to the former ; c) the CJihdndogya- 
Brdhmana, with w’hich we are not yet completely accpiainted, 
must also be referred to the school of the dAndins, since 
Shaiikara, p, 892, 9, (juotes under this name a passage which, 

* As example we may cue the openinu of the Uihad-aranyaka ^intended for 
the Adhvaty-i) where ihc sacrificial horse is treated of : 

“Oiu ! Dawn verily is the head of (he sacnhcial horse, the sun its eyes, the 
“ wind Its breath, its throat the universal fire ; the year is the saCiificial horse’s 
“body ; the heaven is tfs back, the interspace its liody, the earth is the footstool 
" of its feel (•'hankara). The space poinis are us loins, the points between its 
“ libs the seasons its limb.':, us months and half-months Us joints, day and nipht 
“ its feet, the .stars Us bones, the clouds Us lle.sh. '1 lie fodder that U dii’est' the 
“ sands of the desert, the rivets Us entiails, its liver and hint’s the mountains, 
" plants ami trees Us hair ; the rising sun is Us foreparts, the setting sun its hind- 
“ parts. What it yavuis, that is lightning, what it neighs is thunder, what it waters, 
“ram; its voice is speech. Day veiily arose after the horse as the .saciificiai 
' ve'<'«el that stands before U ; its hollow part is in the eastern ocean ; night arose 
‘ after It as the .sacrificial vessel that stands behind it; Us hollow part is in the 
western ocean ; these (wo ve.sseks arose to enclose the hoise. As race-horse it 
bore the gods, as war-lioise the Gandharvas, as steed the demons, as horse, 

‘ mankind. The ocean is its companion, its hollow part is the ocean.' 

Here the place of the sacnficiil horse is taken by the world, probably already 
'vilh ihe aftei thought that the ascetic should give up the world {cf Bih. 3,5,1, 
4 ) 4, 22) as (he father of tlie horse gave up the actual sacrificial gifts. Jn the 
same way the Cliliandogya-Upanishad (i, i), which is intended for the Udgfitar, 
'caches that the sellable “ Dw,’ which is a ‘symbol of Brahma (patam^tmn'pratika^ 
lUo be recognised and honouied as the true udgitha, and in the Aitareya ui.an- 
\\\^uktha (hymn) belonging to the Hotai is the subject of similar explan- 
‘t'l 'iis Bialimasftira 3, 3, 55-56, where it is staled that symbolical concep- 
this kind were valid not only in the ShakliA in which they arose, but 
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according to RAjendralAla Mitra (The ChhAndogya-Up., Intro- 
duction, p. 17 N.) forms the beginning of the Chhandogya. 
BrAhmana ; ui) lastly Shankara repeatedly cites the Chhdn- 
dogya-Upmmhad as belonging to the TAndins ; thus Chhancl., 
3, 16 (quoted p. 889, 10. 890, 8.) 8, 13, i. p. 899, 3. 907, I 
908, 5.) 6, 8,7 (p. 923, 8).— A second independent book of 
ritual for the SAmaveda is possibly the Talavakdra-Brdhmanaoi 
the jAiminiya-shAkhA (Cf Shankara's remarks on the Kena- 
Up., p. 28. and Burneirs Muller, Upanishads I, p. XC), accor- 
ding to Burnell in five AdhyAyas, the last but one of which 
contains the well-known short Kena-Upankhad ("quoted p 70, 
I 4.10. 163 3, 808, 10), while the last consists of the Arshcxa- 
Brdhmana (quoted p. 301. 8). Hie four remaining BrAhmanas of 
the SAmaveda (^(hnavidhdua, Vanslia Dcvalddhydya Samhilih 
pank/iad] can make no claim to the name of independent text- 
books of schools.— In the Yajurveda we have to distingiiisli 
between two forms, the black (that is, unarranged) ancl tlic 
white (that is, arranged) Yajurveda The former contains the 
Brahmana-like material mingled with the Mantra already in 
the SamhitA ; in this form the Yajurveda has lieen transmitted to 
us by the schools ol the 'rdiltiriyakas (whose Brahmana and 
Aranyaka are simply continuations of the SamhitA), the Kathas^ 
and the Mditydyaniyas. The TAittiriya-aranyaka contains at 
the end two Upanishads. the Tdittirlyci (Books VII, VIII, IX) 
N^irdyaniya-Upanishad (Book X). To the school of 
the Kathas belong the Kdthaka-Upanishad. which now exists 
only in one Atharva recension, while in Shankara’s time it seems 
to have still formed a whole together with the other texts of 
the Kathas, whereof later, under the name of Mailri-Upani- 
shad^ we have received a late product of very ajiocrvplnd 
character ; the name of a fourth ShAkhA of the black Yajur- 
veda, the Shreldshvalaras is borne by an Upanishad of secon- 
dary origin, composed in metrical form, which is nevertheless 
often quoted by Shankara as the Shvctdshvatardndvi man- 
iropankhad ’’ (p no, 5, cf. 416, i. 920. 4) and apparently also 
already by BAdarayana i, i, 11. i 4, 8 2, 3, 22). In contrast 
with tile ShAkhAs of the black Yajurveda, the Vdjdsancvin!^^ 
the chief school of the white Yajurveda, have separated Man- 
tras from BrAhmanas after the fashion of the other Vedas ; the 
former are collected in the VAjasaneyi-Samhita ; the latter 
form the contents of the Shalapatha-Brdhmanam^ the last part 
of which (B. XlV) contains the longest and most beautiful otall 
the Upanishads, the Br had -dr any aka. A closely connected 
piece wliich (though only on account of its metrical form^is 

* Shankara nowlv-re quotes it {MdUreyt-Brdhmanam, p. 385, 8. 1006, 5 

the section of IJih. 2 4-4, 5) ; aUo the term SushuniuA (Maiir. 6, 21) rioes 
yet occur in the Cuminentary to the BrahmasAtras. 
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attached to the Vajasaneyi-Samhit^ as Book XL, is called, from 
its first word, the In the Canon of Anquetil 
Duperron four other portions of the same Samhit^, Shatani- 
(B. XV I ), PtirushasiUlam (XXXI), Tadeva (XXX II,) 
and Shivasamkalpa (XXXIV, beginning) are included as Upan- 
shads.— Besides the Vajasaneyins, Shankara thirteen times 
quotes another school of the white Yajurvcda, the Jdbdlas ; 
nine of these quotations tp. 222,8 223, i. 417.11. 988,8^:991,4. 
999,6. 1000, 1.3. 1025.81 are found with considerable variants 
in the Jdbnla Upanishad^ixi the present day included in the 
Atharva-Upanishads, four others f924, 7= 1059,1. 931, 4=933,4), 
on the other hand, are not, so that, as it seems, Shankara had 
before him a more complete work of this school. Whether Ba- 
daiiyana quotes it also (1, 2, 32 4,1 3) remains uncertain.*— 
To the Atharvaveda belongs the Gopatha lWdhmana a work 
whose charadcr is preponderatingly that of a compilation, and 
without close reference to the Atharva-Samhita Shankara does 
not quote from it at all ; more the circumstance that at 3, 3, 
p 889 ff., he docs not take the Gopatha-Bra II, 5, 4 
into consideration, makes it probable that he did not know or 
did not recognise this work. Finally in the Atharvaveda, which 
probably may not have been protected in the same degree as 
the other Vedas by competent supervision agamst later incut sive 
elements, there have been included a long series of mostly 
short Upanishads, many of which have a quite apocryphal 
character, and are notliing but the best books of later Indian 
sects For the Vedanta two of the Atharvan Upanishads are 
of greater importance, the Mnndaka and Prashna-Upanishad, 
both ofwhich.are largely quoted by Badar^yana and Shankara, 
while it is remarkable that we find no certain quotation from 
the though such a large is made of 

it in the Vedaiita-Sara. 

III. A third and last stage of Vedic literature is formed by 
the Sutras likewise divided according to Vedas and Shakhas 
(whose relations seem, however, considerably dislocated) ; 
resting on the Brahmanas, they gather together their contents, 
shortening, systematising and completing them for the pur- 
poses of practical use ; this they do in the most compendious 
form, in that lapidary style, for the most part entirely unintelli- 
gible without commentaries, to which also the grammatical, 
and as we shall presently see, the philosophical literature of 
India has been refined. The Vedic Sutras comprehend three 
fonds : (i) the Shrduta-sfitras^ which regulate the public wor- 

* Shankara take.s I, 2, 32 as JabAIopanishad 2. p. 430. and 4, i. 3 as a text of 
.School unk-'own to u.s j but according to (he Vuidtifa Sdtfa-Mva-bhdJiyam 
l^’andit, June 1872, p. 19) 1, 2, 32, .and according lo the Vuidnta-Kamiubha' 
P^abha (Pandit, August 1874, p. 55), 4, i, 3, do not refer to the Jftbaias. 
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ship, (2) the Grhya-s?UraSy which regulate domestic usages (at 
birth, marriage, disposal of the dead, and (3) the Dharma- 
siitras, in which the duties of the castes and Ashramas are laid 
down, and from which the later law-books of Manu and the 
like were produced Just as the ShrAuta-siitras rest on the 
S/inifi (that is, divine revelation ) the other two classes rest on 
the Smrli (that is, tradition) and Achdra (that is, usage) ; more 
will be said later on about the meanings of these expressions in 
the terminology of the VedAnta. 

(C) (^F THE Genesis of the Veda. 

The oldest monument in this extensive literary cycle (and 
also probably the oldest literary monument of mankind) are 
the Hymns of the Rgveda, since, in their chief constituents 
they go back to a time when the Indians did not yet dwell in 
the' Ganges valley, but in the river districts of the Indus, as yet 
knowing no castes, no privileged worship, no Brahmanical polity 
and economy of life, but united in small tribes, vhh, under chiefly 
hereditary kings, tilling their fields, pasturing their herds, 
waging war on each other, and enjoying a simple, fresh existence 
close to nature. Of all these relations the Hymns of the Rgveda 
exhibit a vivid picture,* but especially we can follow in them 
the genesis of the nature-religion of ancient India throughout, 
in part even from the moment when the Gods crystallise out of 
the phenomena of nature under the hand of the poet, to the time 
when belief in them, for the thinking part of the nation, begins 
to fade,t and finds its substitute in the first stirrings of philosophi- 
cal speculation, this especially in the later hymns, for the 
most part found in the last Mandala, many of which, rs for 
instance the Hymn of Purusha, Rgv. lo, 90 'VS. 31. AS. 
19. 6 ; TA. 3, 12), already presuppose the immigration into the 
Ganges valley, together with the subsequent development of 
the caste system and the Brahmanical hierarchy. And after 
the Indians, through many wars and commotions, whose poeti- 
chI reflex is preserved for us in the Mahiibharata, had won for 
themselves a fixed dwelling-place in the paradise-like plain of 
the (janges, between the Himidaya and Vindhya, their manner 
of life, through altered outward relations, took a form really 

• On this cf. the mutually complementary works : Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen, 
Berlin, 1879 ; Ludwijr, Die Mantia-Litteratur und das alte Indian (in the third 
volume of Lunwijr’s Ri^veda), Piague, 1878 ; Kaej^i Der RiRveda, Leipzig. 1881. 

d* There are hymns in the Rgveda which treat its religion with open scorn. 
Amone: others ( eg Rgv. 7 *>^ 3 )' *he song Rgveda 9 112, which not without humour 
develops the thought that, l,ke mankind, the God Indra also, as an egotist. foUo'VS 
after his own piofit , iht- is very elTi-ctively done hy the ever recurring borrowed 
refrain, ‘ indrti\a indo pcinsf ava,^^ parodying, as it seems, a religious hymn. 
Giassmaiin has. it is true, struck out this refrain, in which the point of the whole 
lies. To a similar motive the * Liturgy of the Dogs '‘'{skdttva ndgttha Chhand. h 
12, seems indebted for its origin. 
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different from its earlier one ; an insurmountable barrier was 
immediately erected between the Shudras, the repressed 
population of the aborigines, and the immigrant Aryans ; then 
further over the Vais/iyas, that is. the collective mass of 
Aryan tribes were raised on the one side, as possessors of material 
might, the KsJialUiyas, the warrior- nobility with the kings at 
their head, and on the other side the real or pretended 
descendants of the old Vedic poet-families, who called them- 
selves Brdhmanas (Prayers, priests), and were able to mould the 
hereditary possessions of the Vedic hymns in their families, and 
tlic worship bound up with them, more and more into a 
religious monopoly, as they did also with the national education. 
It is true that, later, as before, all members of the three upper 
castes, so far as they were Dvijiu (“ twice-born, through the 
sacrament of the Upanayanam, the admission into the Bhrama- 
iiical church, as if reborn) had to offer, and in part also to per- 
form, sacrifices, but only the Brahmans could eat the sacrificial 
food, drink the Soma, and receive the sacrificial gift without 
wliich the sacrifice was not elTicacious ; they only could be 
Rivijs (sacrificial priests for another for hire) and Piirohitas 
(firmly established family priests of the princes). Of these 
caste privileges the Brahmans were able to make with time a 
more and more extended use. In measure as, through conso- 
lidation of tlieir external relations, the prosperity of the princes 
and the people grew, the external pageantry of worship increased; 
tlie number of the participating priests augmented, the names 
Brahman, Hotar, Adhvarya, Udgatar, which we see emerging 
in the Rgveda at first sporadically and without strict distinction, 
were bound up into a system, and beside each of these Rivijs 
at a great .sacrifice were gathered a scries of assistants. But 
the more complex the system of worship became, the more 
imperatively it demanded a special regulation, and this practical 
need gave the measure for the arrangement of the Vedic 
literature,— if indeed this word can be employed for a condition 
of things in which no written record can as yet be ever thought 
of. Little by little, a firm tradition grew up about the verses 
and sentences with which the Adhvarya had to accompany 
his manipulations (Yajurveda), as about the songs which the 
Udgatar chanted at the sacred operations (Sahmaveda)^ and 
lastly it was no longer enough for the Hotar to know 

• Even the Upani‘>hads seem originally lo have been handed down only omlly. 
On the one side we find passages in them which only iiecome intelligible by an 
■accompanying gesture {eg , Bib. i, 4» 6 : oMa iVf abhyamanthat ; 2 2, 4 ; iman eva 
[•he ears] Gdutama'BharmMjdn ayam eva Gautamo, '"yam BhaiadvCijh .mid so on) ; 
On the oiher side, eg ^ Chhand. 8, 3, 5 satyam is tieated as a trisyllable, Brh. 5. 14, 
k bhdmir aniariksham dyauh and S, 14, 3 prdm pdno vydnak are treated as eight 
sybahles.— .p'or the rest, the question of a written record in India has not the im- 
Porlaiice which \vc, from our own circumstances, .iie inclined to give it. 
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the songs hereditary in his own family ; the separate col- 
lections of hymns were gathered into circles {mandala\ the 
circles into a single whole {Rgvedd)^ which then for a certain 
further period still remained open for additional new productions. 
Not all the old hymns were admitted into this canon ; many 
had to he excluded, because their contents were thought to be 
offensive or otherwise unsiiited ; others because, sprung from 
the people, they were not recommended by the authority of 
some famous bardic family. With them were associated ever 
new flowers which the old stem of Vedic lyrics bore in tlie 
Brahmana Period, and which bore clear testimony to the altered 
consciousness of the time. From these materials, which had 
to be propagated for a long time outside the schools in the 
mouths of the Jieople (to which fact their varied and especially 
metrical negligence bears testimony), there came into being 
in course of time a fourth collection {Alharva vedd)^ whicli 
had to struggle long before gaining a recognition which always 
remained conditional. 

Meanwhile the other older collection had become the basis 
of a certain course of study, which with time gained a con- 
stantly more strictly regulated form. Originally it was the 
father who initiated his son in the sacred lore handed down by 
the family, as best he could (Brh. 6, 2, 4, Chhand. 5, 3, 51; 
soon, through the growing difficulty of understanding the old 
texts, the ever more fully developed form of the ritual, the 
perpetually extending circle of studies, this became too difficult 
for him ; it became necessary to look for the most approved 
authorities for each of the theories (vidyd) that had to be 
learned, travelling scholars {charakd) went further afield 
(Brh. 3, 3, i), celebiated wandering teachers moved from 
place to place (Kaush. 4, i), and to many teachers the pupils 
streamed, ‘Mike the waters to the deep" (Taitt. i, 4. 3). 
Later custom demanded that every Arya should spend a series 
of years (according to Apast dharmasutra i, i, 2, 16 at least 
twelve) in the house of a teacher, the Brfihmanas, to prepare 
themselves for their future calling, the Kshattriyas and 
Vaishyas, to receive the influences which were to mould their 
later thought and life. We must believe (even if we have no 
quotation to hand to prove it) that the imparting of this in- 
struction became with time the exclusive privilege of the 
Brahmans : only thus can be explained the unparalleled in- 
fluence over the life of the Indian peoples which the Brahmans 
were able to win and to maintain. As the outward apparel 
of the scholars of the different castes differed, so also probably 
did their instruction. As payment for it, the scholars perform- 
ed the household and field labour of the teacher ; they tended 
the sacred fire (Chhand. 4, 10, i), herded the teachers cattle 
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(Chb^nd. 4, 4, 5^ collected the customary gifts for him in the 
village and brought him gifts at the conclusion of the course. 
In the time left free by these manifold obligations iguroh 
Karma-atisheshena, Chhand, 8. 15). the Veda was studied On 
the whole, it was less a time of study than a time of discipline, 
as the name Ashravm implies, understanding by discipline 
obedience to the teacher (of which exorbitant examples are 
handed down) and strenuous self-abnegating activity. It was 
part of the tendency of Brahmanism to mould the whole life 
to such an Ashrama, Not all, after the termination of the 
time of study, set themselves to found a family : many re- 
mained in the teacher's house to the end of their lives (?iaish- 
tika ) ; others betook themselves to the forest to inflict de^*a- 
dations and mortifications on themselves ; yet others disdained 
even this form of regulated existence, and cast away every 
thing {sam 7 iydsin^, to roam about {pariordjaka) as beggars 
[hhiksJiu), The different kinds of or religious 

mortifications," were further bound together in a whole, in 
v'hicli what appears as an abrupt command in St. Matthew's 
Gospel XIX, 21, seems to have been expanded into a vast 
system embracing the whole of life. Accordingly the life of 
every Brdhmana, and even the life of every Dvija,* was to 
be divided into four stages, or Ashravm ; he was (i), as 
Brahmachdriv, to dwell in the house of a teacher, then 2), as 
phadha, io fulfil the duty of founding a family, then (3) to leave 
it in old age, as a Vdnapraslha (forest hermit), to give himself 
up more and more to increasing mortifications, and lastly (4^, 
towards the end of his life, as a Samnyasin {Bhikshu, Pari- 
myaka) to wander free from all earthly ties and live on 
alms.— We do not know how far the actuality corresponded to 
these ideal claims. 

While Brahmanical teaching and conduct of life ’were sur- 
rounding the existence of the Indian peoples in ever denser 
toils, we see ripening on the branch of Brahmanism itself a 
'vorld concept which, though outwardly bound up with it, was in- 
'vardly opposed to it in its very basis.— Already in the Rgveda 
strong movements of a certain philosophical tendency make 
themselves manifest. We perceive a special seeking and ask- 
after the Unity which finally lies at the basis of all diver- 
^’ty ; we see how many attempts were made to solve the riddle 
creation ; through the motley changes of the w^orld of ap- 
pearances, through the ever more richly developed variety of 
Vcdic pantheon, to lay hold of the one formless principle 
that has form,— until at last the soul finds and lays hold 

w A limitation to the Br&htuanas does not seem to follow with certainty from 
^ yi, cf. V, 38, 70, 97 BrAhniaaa, v, 29, 32, 93 vipra ; on the other hand 

*Vfmthas and so on ; v, 40, 85, 91, 94 dvija. 
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of unity wliere alone unity is to be found— in the soul itself. 
Here, in the mysterious depths of his own heart, the seeker, 
raised above Iiis own individuality by tlie fervour of aspiration 
{Brdhman) discovered a power which he felt transcended all 
the other powers of creation, a godlik'c might which, as he 
felt, dwells within all earthly and celestial beings as inner ruliii|T 
principle {anlarydmin) on which all worlds and all gods rest, 
through fear of which fire burns, the sun shines, the storm, 
the wind and death perform their work {KdtJi 6, 3), and with- 
out whicli not a straw can be burned b)^ Agiii, or taken up 
by Vayu (Kena 3, 19, 23). The poetic formative power wliich 
had clothed Agni, India and Vayu with personality, was 
the same by which this power of fervour, enfolding itself 
in lower limitation on all sides, growing with might as the 
gladdener of the great [gods], expanding itself outward as 
god to the gods, and embracing all this universe," was first in 
very transparent personification as Brhaspali, Brahmanaspali, 
but afterwards more truly, boldly, philosophically as Brahman 
(aspiration\ as Atman (self), raised above all the gods, the 
power through which they and the whole world besides had 
sprung forth in endlessly varied ])lay of phantasy. — We may 
hope that, in the wealth of texts preserved in the Kgveda, 
Atharvaveda, and Brahmanas, we may be able to trace step 
by step how the sparks of philosophic light struck jn tlic 
Rgveda shine out brighter and brigditer until, at last, in the 
Upaiiishads, they burst out in that bright flame which is able to 
lighten and warm us to-day. 

Numberless indications point us to the truth that the real 
guardians of these thoughts were originally not the priestly 
caste, absorbed in their ceremonial, but rather the caste ol 
the Kshattriyas. Again and again, in the Upanishads, we nieet 
with a condition of tilings where the Brahman jirays the Ksliat- 
triya for instruction which the latter, after numberless represen- 
tations of the unseemliness of such a proceeding, imparts to him 
(cf. Brh. 2, I. Kaush. 4, I. Brh. 6, 2. Chhaiid. 5, 3. Chhaiid. 
5, II. Kaush. I, I ). — However this may be, the Brahmans 
appropriated this new teaching of Brahman and its identity 
with the Self, and attached it, as well as might be, to their own 
system of justification by works, in a way which we shall be- 
come further acquainted with in the sequel. Both systems, 
the ritual and the philosophic, were propagated in the ^'echc 
school, became inside and outside the school (at pnpnj 
festivals, at the courts of kings and so forth) the subject 
of keen debate and a not seldom vehement polemic ; bom 
suffered manifold transformations and extensions in fhes<^ 
contests and mutual accommodations, until at last, as the 

pitate of this rich spiritual life, in the different schools 01 1 ^ 
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Unihmauas together witli the Upanishads^ in wliicli tliey issue, 
i[i the lonn in which we now possess them, tliey took shape 
iiid finally (probably for the first time, after their practical 
meaning had already long been transferred to the Sfitras) were 
et'orded in writing. It is to be hoped that with time it will 
)c])0ssible to reconstruct from them, even if not in every detail, 
he course of development which found its conclusion in them. 

We have already seen how to the older Upanishads, which 
me the philosojihic textbooks of the different ShakhAs, were 
uklcd a long sei ies of younger products of the same name, 
in which the further extension of religious concepts, and, hand 
in hand with it, the devclojiment of a peculiar striving to 
acconiiilish the union with the all-spirit in this life already, 
ihiDiigh a certain practical process (called Yoga)^ may be traced 
down to the time of the Indian sects, and which, as it seems, 
arc quite exteriially connected with the Athar\aveda. 

3— Thi: riiiLosornicAL System. 

rarallel with this extension of Vedic learning arose, side by 
already early in India, from the germs contained in the 
Di.iluiianas and older rpanishads, a whole series of philosophic 
>\>leiiis, which stand in veiy varied, sometimes convergent, 
Mnucliines hostile, relations to the Vedas and to each other, 
luifl 111 which we can trace e\ery shade ol ])hilosophical concept 
of the w'orld, trom the crass and cynical materialism of the 
Cliaiidkas u{) to tile oithodox faith in the letter of the Vedas. 

among them wcie able to obtain ihe authority of orthodoxy, 
lli.'l js, a harinoiiy between their teachings and the Vedic 
lailli. or at least an ajipearance of it ; the others, and among 
tliciii Duddhism, were held to i)e heterodox and heretical. The 
six oithodox systems la name to which, in its full sense, only 
tile two Mimaiisas can lay claim) are as lollow’s 
E The Sankhva of Kapila, serving, as is believed, as the 
kws of Ihiddhism, a highly s])iiiliial theory of the unfolding 
^il the Avorld to the end t 4 , .Il-lmoAvlcdge and thence resulting 
lihoralioiij which, luwvever, ad’a res to an irreconcileable dualism 
lE'lween the unfolditig root material iprakrti, pnidhaua) and 
‘'^t^Higinal ])liiralily of indi\idual spirits ipunisJun), 

^ The Yoga of Tataujali, which, interjircting the SAnkhya 
^y^tciu theistically, undertakes to point out the way of attain- 
’’It' a union with god, treating it in four parts, i. on contempla- 
hi'ii [samddhi)^ 2. on the means of attaining it {sadhanam), 
3 - eii the mastery over nature thereby gained {vibhvii), 4. on 
ojiidition of the absolute ikaivalyam*) ; 

I rclaiion of this ioa<lnn<» lo llit* yog.n-Llp.nniOiaas b.'jv jel In htjiive.sti- 

I J ; iiulio Samkslu j'a, .Shankar.i'jaya i, 21, 27 ((Uldt'mei'.ter, Amlinlonit 3, 

I '''' ‘ii-tingiiislicd tliice p.irls nf ihe Veda, tlu* Karma h\hh/i!, Juana- Kauda, 
itK tn wli cli I Ik* ill rce s)- 1 fius of ///////////, I^udauiyana .imi Falauja'.i 

; 'li(' Initcr appiais .ns jui inc.un.'ilion of Shi^ha (ilius cunplcling Lowell's 
01. CololMookc M. E. 3, p. 2d7, N. 2). 

\'0L. CIl.] 
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3. The Ny^ya of Gotama, a system of logic, which, however, 
draws within its reach all the subjects of Indian thought and 
treats of them under its sixteen categories {^amAnam proof, 
prameyam what is to be proved, samshaya doubt, and so on). 

4. The Vaisheshika of KaiiAda, generally {c g., in the Bhfislifi- 
parichchheda, in the Tarkabh&sha) woven together with the 
Wyaya into a single whole, which teaches the gi*owth of the 
world from atoms paramdnu) and undertakes a classification 
of existence, according to natural science, under the six cate- 
gories of substance, quality, action, identity, difference, and 
inherence (dravya^ karma^ sdmdnyay visliesha, sa??tav(tya). 

The gradual growth and consolidation of this and oilier 
systems may have instigated the adherents of the Veda also, 
on their side, to a scientilic, systematic investigation ( mimdnsd) 
into the contents of the Veda, whence arose 

5. The Karma-mimdnsd, Purva-mimdnsd, or, as it is usually 

called, simply Mimfmsji teaching of jAimini, as a system of wor- 
ship through works, which investigates the duties (dJianna) 
enjoined by the Veda, besides the rewards attached 

thereto, and 

6. The Shdriraka’inirndnsd, Uliara-mhudnsdy or, as it is 
mostly called from its source, VedAnta teaching of BAdarAyaiia, 
which attaches the contents of the Upanishads to a theological 
and philosophical system. 

The two MimAnsas may have arisen together, since JAimini 
and BadarayAna mutually quote each other, often agreeing, 
often disputing ; the two systems complete each other, in that 
together they exhibit the totality of Vedic theology (since in 
particular the VedAnta holds last throughout to the system of 
rewards of the Karma-mimAnsa (cf. 2, 3,42, 3,1,25, 3,2,9 
and p. 1076, 13', and the two in thorough, radical antithesis 
to each other, having its basis in the Veda itself h'or the 
Veda falls (as Shankara ad Brh. p 4 ff shows', according to the 
' concept of the Vedanta, into two parts, which show a far-reach- 
ing analogy with the Old and New Testaments, a part of worhs 
{Karma-kduda)^ which includes the Mantras and BrAlimanas 
in general, and a part of wisdom (Jiuhia-kthida 
eludes the Upanishads and what belongs to them (e g., Agnim- 
hasyam, Shatap, Br. X, for which compare 3, 3, 44-52, p 943 * 
952). The former enjoins works, such as sacrifices and the 
like ceremonies, while, like the Old Testament, it promises 
rewards and threatens punishments, only that, for the most 

S art, by relegating these to the other world, it evades the com 
ict with experience ; the investigation of this relation, ot the 
religious works and the advantage based on them, which enteis 
as a new moment " (apdirvam ) into the complex of deeds 
necessitating a repayment in the other world, forms the actua 
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contents of Jaimini’s Karma-mimftns& ; it precedes the Vedanta 
not so much in time as in order, and is largely quoted by 
Sliankara in his Commentary on the Vedanta-sdtras as the 
first part/' ^'the first book of the teaching" p. 848,6. 

897, !• 9i9> 9* 944)4* 951.3* 1011,12). Further, as we shall 
see (Chap. IV, 3), a knowledge of it is not necessary for the 
study of the Vedanta, which bases itself entirely on the part 
of wisdom " of the Vedas, that is. on the Upanishads. The 
work of BAdar&yana stands to the Upanishads in the same 
relation as the Christian Dogmatics to the New Testament : it 
investigates their teaching about God, the world, the soul, in 
its conditions of wandering and of liberation, removes their 
apparent contradictions, binds them systematically together, 
and is especially concerned with defending them against the 
attacks of opponents. As such appear not only the heterodox 
pliilosophers, the Buddhists (whose teachings 2, 2. 18-32 in 
tlicir various forms are examined, and entirely rejected as an 
outcome of hatred toward the human, race p. 581, 2), 
thejainas, (2, 2, 33-36), the Fashiipatas (2, 2, 37-41) and the 
Pancharatras (2, 2, 42-45), but also adherents of the other 
orthodox systems, as Badaiiyana, 2, i, ii, declares 
liiniself fundamentally against any possibility of discover- 
the truth on the patli of reflection (tarka) Tliis 
nil be further treated in Chap. V. 2.— Towards deciding 
ladarayana’s time, it is important to note how he treats the 
Dur non-Vedic systems The Nyaya is not mentioned by 
Maiayana at all and only twice casually quoted (p.67,6. 594, i), 
et witli recognition, by Sliankara, perhaps because it lent no 
Lipport to his polemics ; the Yoga ajipears, as far as we know 
i,i, 19 the word has another meaning), with the exception of 
. 2, 21 (where, however Yoginah " refers directly to Bhag. 

: 8, 23) only at 2, i. 3, where it is briefly dismissed with the 
ciuark, that what has been said against the Saiikhya applies 
0 it also; the Vriisheshika-teaching is confuted at 2,2, 11-17 
vilh the remark that no attention need be paid to 
I since no one recognised it (2, 2, 17 : aparigrakdeh 
atyaiitam anapchhd), 'd proof, that in Badarayana’s time 
country KAnada’s teaching was in disrepute. On the other 
J‘)nd, we must conclude from the way in which he treats the 
^^nkhya, that this system (recommended by authorities like the 
jI‘fliHbharata and Manu) was held in high regard in his time, 
every opportunity he recurs to it, in part in long discussions 
5 -n, I, 4, 1-13. 2,1, 1-12. 2,2, 1-104', in part in 
^^panite references (i, i, 18. i, 2, 19. i, 2, 22. i 3. i, 3, ii. 
f.'h 28. 2, I, 29. 2, 3, 51. 4, 2, 21), to which others are some- 
attached (2, i, 3 and 4, 2, 21, the Yoga, 2, i, 29, and 
^3. 51, the Vaisheshika 2, i, 4-1 1, the systems of reflection in 
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general), and repeatedly (i, 4, 28 ; 2, i. 12^ the remark is made 
that with the Sankhya system the others are also dealt witli."^ 
It is worthy of remark, tliat Badarfiyana does not mention 
by name any of the other systems (except the Yoga, 2, 1, ^ 
and the Yogins 4. 2, 21, which already stands nearer to the 
Veda) or any of their founders, and even a^'oids re})eating tlie 
usual terms lor their basic ideas, as, instead of pradJuhia hbe 
root-matter of the Sankhyas), he far oftener says snuhk 
(i, 2, 19), anumdna (i, i, 18. i, 3, 3) Cimnnanika (i, 4, 1) 

the traditional,” ‘Hhe inferrible,” while on the other hand 
pradhdna with him means Brahman, ihit the more ('are- 
lul he is to let tlie names of his opjionents fall into ol)!]. 
vion, the more frecpiently, for the most ])art when invcsligalniir 
small differences between them, does he name the teaclwis ul 
the two MinianscI schools. As siudi apjiear in his woik: 
Bddaniyana (1,3, 26. i, 3, 33. 3,2,41 3,4,1. 3,4,8. 

19' 4> ^ 5 * 4> 4> 7 - 4» 4^ 12;. Jaiimni (i, 2, 28. 

I) 2, 31. I, 3, 31. I, 4, 18. 3, 2, 40 3.4, 2. 3, 4, i8; 

3 ^ 4 ) 40 - 4> 4,4,5. 4 4, II), /)'fh/^^r/([,2, 30. 3.1,11. 

4,3, 7. 4, 4, 10), ([ 4, 21. 3, 4, 45. 4,.], 6), 

AshniaraiJiya (1, 2, 2<n J, 4, 20), KdsJmkrLsna [i, 4, 221, 
Kdrshndjifii 1,9. and Alnva (3, 4, 41). Tliese aie alto- 
gether, with two excejhions fi, i, 30. i, 3. 35}, the only 
proper names that appear in Badarayaiia's Sutras ' 

As sources ol knowledge our aiitlior uses the .S 7 /;v///, and in 
the second rank lor conlirmation and willioiil liindiiig ioicc, 
the Smrli, and in a very curious way uses the names wliu'h 
serve in the other systems to indicaite the natural sources ut 
knowledge, wdth an altered meaning in his own, so that with 
him (pen'eplion) repcatediv stands for Sliiuti, aiiJ 
anumdna (inference) for Smrli (i, 3, 28. 3,2, 24. 4, 4, 

and this as Sliankara, p. 287, r i explains, because the lathi 
recpiires a basis of knowledge I'Amz/vdonv;, but the foimer not. 
Under :SkrulL (Revelation, holy scrijHure) Badarayana under- 
stands, not only the older ('panishads, IJradfiranvaka, Clihando- 
gya, Kathaka, Kaiishilaki (2, 3, }ij, Aitareya(i, 1,5). 
riyafi, i, 15) and the rest, but also certain U panishads ol th^ 

* cf Shank.ua at I, 4,28, p. 403; “ Fioin tks/uUcr na (>' 'O'j 

omvanls tlie tcachin«,Mjf I’radliriiia fioui-material the S.'inkliya'.] as iln-' causes 
the wotld is in the Sutias also [not only in tlu; (lomiiu'iit.uy j ri{^ain .'Uid 
examined and refuted ; for this assmion linds a support in ceilam passaj^e'; o t ' 
Vediiiita [Upain.sh.ads], which appaiently speak for it, and this mii^ht at 
deceive the unexpert. Also the .said teaching appto.aclies the 
Vedanta, in that it lecognises the identity of cause and elfect, and is 
rec'-gnised by Devala. and other composers of Dhajmasaltas ; therefore '•0 

more cffoit has heen expended on icful iig it, tliaii on refuting the at 'niiMa^ 

Kanada] and other teachings. ‘ cf. p. 440, 6 Tlie atomic teaching and oy 
[in contradistinction to the SUikhyaJ, have int even been accepted ; 

sages like Manu and Vyiisa.*’ 
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Atliarvaveda^ as especially the frequently quoted Mundaka and 
Praslina; even products of such late origin as the Shvetashva- 
tarii (i, I, II. 1, 4, 8. 2, 3, 22), and perhaps even the Jabala 

bpanrshad ; 3, 3, 25 refers to an unknown Upanishad of the 
Atluirvaveda . It is also worthy of note, that tlie Sutra 2, 3,43 
alludes to a verse of the Atluirvaveda wlhcli is not found in the 
piinted editions of it. Under Smrli (tradition) our author, accord- 
ma to Shankara, on wliose explanations we are completely de])en- 
(Iciit for all quotations, understands the Sdnkliya and Yoga 
svstenis (4, 2, 21), the AIahal)harata, especially its episotle 
called the llhagavad Oita, the law-book ol Alanu, and ])erhaps 
more (cf. 4, 3, 1 ij. lleside it a])])ears— 3, 4, 43— custom (dc/idra); 

3 4) 3 > 3 ?>f 3)- perfeOly known, arc mentioned the 
icceiisions of tiie Sliruti works, dill'ering according to the Vedic 
schools (s/id/iliKs ) : Thus lladaravana considers in particular 
the agreement and divergence in ihe Kanva and Aladhyandina 
recension of the Urhadaianvaka rpanishad (1,2, 20 ul)hayc; 
1, 4, 13 as also the frecpiently a])pearing “some'' 

(c/w j refers for the most ]>art to the diflereiices of the \Tdic 
schools (i, 4, 9. 3, 2, 2. 3, 2, 13. 4, I, 17, and likewise a/iye 

3, 3, 27j, but at times also means di I (erent passages (4.2,13, 
3, 3, 431 and teachers of the Alimansa (3, 4, 15. 3. 4, 43) and 
once even (3, 3, 53; something quite different, namely, the 
materialists, llis own work our author quotes with the words 
“ W ’ (about this it has been saiiU, by which at i, 3, 21 
he points back to 1, 2, 7, fnrtlier at 2, 1. 31 to 2, 1, 27, and 
3' 3* 8 to 3 3, 7, just as tlirough the equivalent /ad ?iyd- 
khy()(a}}i [\i 1.4, 17 to I, 1,31. But the same formula “ W 
uidiiiii ’’ is further frequently used to indicate the Karma- 
sutras of Jaimini, thus 3, 3, 33 rj.iim. 3, 3, 14), 3, 3, 50 (p. 951, 
3 : prallnijfic kdndi j, from wliich it may peiiraps be concluded 
that the works of Jaimini and Badarayana. each of whom 
quotes both himself and the other by name, may have been 
tvorked over bv a later editor in the sense of a uniiied whole, 
‘Uid ])rovidcd witli the already mentitmed and other additions.* 

t'> (Ills iinificii form ihc Vvoik of Jaiinim and IJadaiay.uia hoeiui lo have heeii 
coiii:i)(iii(-,j i,y oil wliose woik tlu* coiiiiiieiilatifs of Slial>.\iasv.'iiniii 

I'P'i Sh.inkaia may rest, cf. p. 953, 2 ; “ We pioceed now l»* an invesiigatioii 

'lie immortaJity of the .soul, for the pm pose of the teaching of iis boiidaj;e 
■'iiid hheiation. For did the soul not eiuliue beyond the body, thecommand- 
piu-nts which promise a lew.iid ill another woi Id w< uld not be potmi.s.')ible, and 
j ''111! less could ii be [droved that the Soiil is identical with Urahman. Ifiit was 
Hot the exMence of the .soul beyond the body, ami its enj .yment of the fruit 
,jP“>iiiised in the teaching of the .'•ciiptuie already sfltlod at the beginning of the 
(, of ihe teaching in the first pada [that i.>, Jaini 1,1,5]? tU course, only 
T’y die commentator {/'/n'hJiyaht), but iheie is no sutia ihcie on the Ctintinued 
I. of ilie soul, Here, oii the contrary, its eonlimitd existence is. aftei pie- 

i« ‘'leniioii of ob|ociions. conlirintd by the coiup-'ser of the >riiias 
a ^1"“'^ heie that the teacher .Shabaiasvamin took it and explained it in 
^'amanalakshanam [the fust book of Jaimini, and in leality at i, f, 5 
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To such an editor would the name (the arranger), oc- 

curring (according to Colebroooke M. E. 3. p. 352) in contiec- 
tion with B^darAyana, be admirably suited, and he might very 
well be VyAsa, the father of Shuka, the teacher of GAnctepAda, 
the teacher of Govinda, the teacher of Shankara, and thus 
be 200—300 years older than his commentator, Shankara 
(Windischmann, Sane. p. 85), though Shankara understands by 
VyAsa in all the passages where this name occurs, p. 313, 9, 
440, 6. 690. II. 764. 10 and VcdawiUa, p. 298, 5, cf Maliabh. 
Ill, 7660), only the editor of the MahAbhArata, while he calls 
the author author of the Sutras, p. 1153, 8, Bada- 

rAyanAchArya. 

4. Form of the Brahma-sntras ; Shankara' s Commentary, 

After these indications, which can only be of use after a deter' 
mination, only possible in the future, of the date when our 
work was composed, let us turn to a consideration of its form, 
which is a very wonderful one. It is composed, as arc also tlie 
basic works of the other Indian philosophic systems, in a 
series of stilras^ which word means “ thread " (from Siv-Lat. 
Sucre) y and is here most simply understood as the war]) of 
threads stretched out in weaving to form the basis of the web, 
but which will become the web only when the woof is added,* 
just as the Sutras become a connected whole only throui^li 
the explanations interwoven among them by oral or written 
exposition. For without this the 555 Sutras, consisting for the 
most part of two or three words each, in which our aiitlior 
lays down the whole Vedanta system, are utterly unintelligible, 
especially as they contain, not so much the leading words of the 
system, as the catch words, for the memory to grasp, and these 
seldom bring up the main matter, frequently something quite 
subordinate have often a quite general, indeterminate form, 
which lits the most different circumstances and leaves every- 
thing to the interpreter. Thus the same Sutra often recurs ; 
thus for instance smrtesJi cha i, 26. 4, 3, ii ; shrutesh cha 
3. 4, 4. 3, 4. 46 ; darchayaii cha 3, 3, 4. 3, 3, 22 ; darsha)d- 

chcha 3, I, 20. 3, 2, 21. 3. 3, 48, 3, 3, 66. 4, 3, 13, that is, 
five times , and, in fact, if we are to believe the Commen- 
tary, as indeed we must, in different meanings, since dar- 
shandchcha in the rule (3, 2, 21. 4, 3, 13 cf. i, 3, 30) mea^s 

p. 18-24]. The venerable Upavarsha also, in the first book of the teacliingi 
“ where he declares the continued existence of the soul, points to this also, sm 
he says : ‘ In the Shariraka [that is, in the BrahmasAtras] we shall exp J 
‘Ml’ And so here, after consideration ‘ of the honours resting on pr^senp'^ 
“the continued existence of the soul is taken into consideration, in order to si 
“ that this teaching is in conformity with the whole canon of the teaching.' ’ , 

* cf. p. 622, 2 ; tattha sHtrair vrna a^iibhiih cha vichitrAn kafftbal&n 
Compare also our “ text,’’ from tcxcre, to weave, and the Chinese 
a web” (Schott, Chin. Litt., p. 3). 
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because the scripture teaches it,” while in 3, i, 20. 2, 2, 15 and 

4. 2. I it means : because experience shows it,” and 3, 3, 48 : 
<< because it is perceived {from the indications).” In the same 
way we twice have thesutra^^^«//>'^^5^^///Maz/^/(2, 3, 3. 2, 4, 2), 
and yet, as Shankara himself makes clear (p. 706, 9), in quite 
contrary meanings. Thus anumAnam generally means the 
Smrti” \e.g., i, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4, 4, 20), then it is also by subs- 
titution the synonym ik pradMnam (root-matter of the SAnkhy- 
as in I, 3, 3 ; thus, again, iiara^ 2, 1, 21, means the individual, but, 

2. 3, 21. the highest soul, and again, 4,.!, 14, the good work” ; 
and prakaravdt, i, 2, 10 and i, 3, 6, because it is spoken of,” 
but, 4, 4, 17, because he is trusted with it.” This is accom- 
panied by a special leaning to rare words and turnings 
through which another word is frequently chosen, when 
the ])assage of the Upanishad taken for consideration, and 
soiiietimes indicated only by the word concerned, offers it ; 
thus I, I, 24 charana for pada (Chhand. 3, 12, 6) ; i. 3, i sva for 
(liman (Alund 2,2, 5) ; i, 3, 2 upa sarpiox ///>n-/(Mund. 3, 2, 8) ; 
I, 3, 10 amhara for ahhha fBrh. 3, 8, 7 ; 1, 3, 39 kampana for 
(jail Kath. 6, 2) ; i, 4. 24 athidhyd for akdmayata (Taitt. 2, 6), 
AikJiata (Clihand. 6, 2, 3 ) ; 4, 3, 2 abdaiox samvatsara ChhAnd, 
5, 10, 2) ; 4, 3, 3 Indit for vidyut (ClihAnd 5, 10, 2) and so on.* 

This c^'iidition of the BralnnasiUras cannot be sufiiciently 
explained citlier by tl\e striving after brevity or the predilection 
lor characteristic ways of expression. Much rather must we 
(Uhiiit that tlic conq^oser, or composers, intentionally sought 
after obscurity, in order to make their work treating of the secret 
doctrine of the Veda inaccessible to all those to whom it was 
not opened up by the explanations of a teacher. From such 
explanations conformably to this intention, originally only oral, 
nniy in the course of time have arisen the written Commenta- 
rios which Colebrooke (Misc. Ess p. 332, 334) enumerates, 
Jind of which only that of Shankara is now accessible to us. 
We must therefore as yet renounce the effort to keep BadarA- 

* Among rare, in part not otherwise authenticated woids and turnings, 
'vereinaik also the following : I, i, 5 and i, 3, 13, ^kshaii as substantive ; 
hi, 25 m^ada \ i, i, 31 nfdsd for upds,i?id \ i, 2, 4 karma kartr for 
Hpya j}n\pakii ; i, 2, 7 arbkika^ okas ; i, 2, 26 drsliti ; i, i, 30 shastra^ 
(bM ; I, 3, 4 prdnabhri, “ individual soul ; i, 3, 34 shuck ; 2, i, 16 
<^mam for karyam (ellect) ; 2, i, 26 kopa shaking (the authority of scrip- 
; 2, 3, I viyat for dkdsha ; 2, 3, 8 mdtarishvan for vdyu ; 2. 3, lo 
foi fit ; 4, g knya, ortjan, for kar artam \ 2, 4^ 20 safijndmtlrti* 

for the usual ndma rdpa kalpanam ; 3, i, i fanhati ; 3, i, 8 anushaya 
'emainder of work ” [bhukta-phaldt karmand tiriktam karma Shank. 

5) ; 3, I, 21 samshokaja for sredaja ; 3, i, 22 sdbhavya 53, 2, 10 
^Vlui for murchita (weak) ; 3, 3, 3 ; 3 ) 3 ' ^5 ''^^dha ; 3, 3, 57 bhu- 

’^p^i iamasia ; 4, 2, 4 ad/iyaksha “individual soul 4, 2, 7 srtt way ; 4, 2, 17 
ma consequence ; 4> 3, i ptaihUi proclamation ; 4 i 3 # 7 karyam for 
brahma. 
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yana's teaching and Shankara’s interpretation of it separate 
irom eacli other, so that our exposition, strictly taken, is one of 
the Veclanta system from the standpoint of Shaiikara only. 
Besides it is nowhere in contradiction to the Sutras (for it iniofu 
be I, I, 19, about which we shall treat, Chapter IX, 5, and some- 
what also p. 870, 5, where luihyandya is explained by samraif- 
darshana-arlliam, and p. 908, 12 , where the interpreter lor iihliay, 
athd substitutes ubhayalhd-vibha^^cna), although 3, i, 13, p. 70^, 
3 is in the strange position that, in considering Kath., 2, 6, Slian- 
kara refers the words puna/i piinar vasliam djnidyalc me wiili 
Biidarayana, wrongly to the penalties ol hell, while, in his Cuiii' 
mentary on Kath , 2, 6, p. 96, 14, lie rightly understands the same 
words as referring to repeated birth and death. Here and there 
his explanation of a vSutra is doubtful (c. .g-., 2, 4, 12, 3, 2., 33) ;iii 
tlie following places he gives lor the diffeient hands that Iia\c 
worked o\er them give) a double explanation : i, i, 12-19. 1, i, 


31* C 27. h 4 ' 3 , 2, 2, 39.40, 2, 4, 5-6 3. I, 7. 3, 2, 22. 3, 2, 33. 
3, 3, 16-17. 3, 3, 26. 3. 3, 35. 3, 3, 6| ; at I, I, 23 he combats 
(p. 14 1, I ff.) the reference of the SCitra to Brh. 4,4, 18 Chliaiul. 
6, 8, 2 instead of to Chhaiid. 1,10, 9 ; at i, 4. 26 he remarks 
that many treat it as two Siitras ; at i, 2, 26 and 2, i, 15 ho 
notes a variant reading of the Sutra ; at 2, 3, 2, 3, 3, 3S and 


3, 3, 57 another apprehension of it ; 3, 2, 11-21 he treats as 
connected, and rejects, after a very jirofound disciist^ioii, the 
opinion of those who make two sections iadhikammiu namely 
11-14 and 15-21, of it ; yet more remarkable and indicative ol 
profound differences of piinciple among the interpreters is it, 
when Shankara, p. 1124, 9, mentions and further amply rcliiles, 
the opinion of others which desires to iind the Siddhanta (the 
final opinion) expressed, not in the coiuvpL of 13 ii(lara}am 

4, 3, 7-1 1, but in the subsecpient one of Jdiinini, which seems to 
presuppose that, for them, ijAdantyana was not the linal authoi 
of the work, and would be in harmony with the above- 

mentioned indications of tlic Karma-mimaiisa as a part ol the 


same work, and of the author as Vydsa. 

Shankara's Commentary has, as we have reason to 
suffered many interpolations, particularly in the liv^st 
where they are gemn'ally introduced with the words 
d/ia. The pursuit of this subjed would lead us too far, so tha 
we only name brielly the passages in which we believe oiii-, 
selves to detect additions from a foreign band : (i) p 122 ; 

5, which we shall treat of in Cliap. IX 5 ; (2) p. 141. 
seems to be a polemic addition of another, cf. p. 13^? 
p 150 10-151, 5, without doubt an iiitcrpolation ; (4) P* 

15^, 2 an “ aparap who took offence at the saying that 
man is in Heaven instead of beyond Heaven, repeats Shankau^ 
words, while improving on them ; (5) p. 163, ii tliere 
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with the words athavdasya ayam any o' rlhah!' a ( uite 
(liffercnt explanation of the Siitra, possildy from a Uiiiei'cnt 
hand; (6) p. i(S4, 1-185, ^7 • apara” contests the 

previously made aj)plication of the verse ]\Iund. 3,1,1 
and explains it in anotlier sense, with an appeal to" the 
IViintiirahasya brAInnana ; here he quotes 13 rh. 4,5,15 accord- 
ini,^ to the i\Iadhyandinas, wliile Sliankara is' usually 
\v()nt to quote this ])assao'e accordin^^ to the Kanvas :or 
instead 2, 4. 14 Madhy.), p. nr, 4. 199, 12. 393, 3. The 
motive ol this dii^ression seems to be taken from p. 232, 
13 ; it is ignored at 3, 3. 34, as the addition p. 122, 9 ; 129 5 'at 
3, 3, 1 1-13, (;) p. 228, 2-6 evident addition of an interpolker, 
lUTordhhi^ to whom the brid,i>e in AJund. 2, 2, 5 is 

tlio knowle(l,i(e of Braliman. and not Brahman itself, to \vhich, 
however, tlie expression is relerred before, ]). 227, 10, and 
aijaiii later, (p. 834, 11,8) p 247, 3 (perhaps only to 247, 7) an 
‘‘ apara asserts that the jiva^^haua is not the ’jh'a, as already 
explained, but bralunaJoktu On a fu>ion of both views seems 
to rest the apprehension of jhaoJiaua as fliranyaf^mrblia in 
the Commentary on Brashna 5, 5. 

5. OiroTATION'S IN SuANKARA’S COMMENTARY. 

It is of special interest to trace back to their source the 
numerous quotations, introduced for the most part by a 
or 'dsnuuyalo/' without further statement of 
their oihijin, thou<>ii in i^eneral verbally correct, in which 
Shankara’s Commentary, in all its parts 'is so rich, in part; 
because a full understandin,i>f of the text becomes thereby 
possible for the lirst time, in part, because an accurate 
determination of the wiitin^s which Sliankara did and did not 
use may be of use to many valuable investigations of the 
genuineness of the other works which are attributed to Shan- 
hara, ot certain interpolations in the Commentarv, of the 
incorporation of older prejiaratory works in it, and so forth. 

Xot without labour, •we have prepared an Index of all 
the quotations occurring in Shankara’s Commentarv, together 
wiUi a statement of their source, which is added at the end of 
this work, and will seiTe as a welcome aid to the stud}' of the 
hrahinasutras. At the same time it is to be used with a certain 
; for on the one side the quotations sometimes show 
more or less important deviations from their sources, and it 
^''minot in every case be satisfactorily decided whether these 
deviations are due merely to inaccuracy, or to difference of 

* Tims, to give only one example, Baneijea ( Ttans, p. 34) has completely 
"''miulei stood the words p. 87, II, sthtta prajuasya ka bluhhd^ " because he did 
recognise them as a quotation from the Bhag. CJ, 2, 54, and Biuiiimg (Tr.ims. 
E 29) iloes not make matters better by leaving the passage in question out 

^noi^clher (cf. fnrthpr n. Joc. C. inSi nV 
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reading, or, finally, that Shankara had before him, not th 
quoted by us, but a parallel passage from anotlie 
bhakha ; on the other side we must leave a (relatively small 
number of quotations undetermined, whether it is that tliei 
are taken from lost writings, or that we have not yet conit 
across them, or have overlooked them in the writings which are 
to hand. We shall indicate them the more exactly, because 
the conclusions which can be drawn from the other facts have 
validity only so far as they are not upset by the not yet reco'f- 
nised quotations. * 

According to an estimate, which within certain bounds 
(according as things connected are joined or separated i is 
subjective, we count in the whole Commentary, all repetitions 
and simple relerem-es included, ’,523 quotations, of wlikh 
2,060 are derived from tlie Ujwmisliads, 150 from other Vedic 
scriptures, and 313 from non-Vcdic literature. 


(a.) Upanishai) Quotations. 

Ihe Upanishads, arranged according to the frcquenc}’ with 
which they are used, provide quotations in the following 
numbers : Chhandogya (quoted according to 8, not according to 
10 prapdl/iakas, x>. 106, i 1809; Brhaduranvaka, the fourth 
Adhyaya of which is (luotcd, ]). 330, 4, as shashlha prdpatimka, 
and as its beginning p. 893, 3, Shatap. Br XIV i, i, i, that is, 
according to the Madhyandinas) 565 ; eight of which fp. 198, 8. 
366, 9. 385, 3. 677,7. ^^2, 12.685,10.893, 3. 1098. 13) are 
only found in the Madhyandina-recension (Shatap. Br. XIV, 
while the others are mostly quoted according to the Kanvas, 
but also sometimes according to the Madhyandinas, without 
showing any fixed principle ;• 'I aittiriya (Taitt. Ar. VII, VIII, 
IX) 142: Mundaka 129; Kathaka 103 ; Kaushitaki 88 (which 

Very remarkable is the disproportion with which the two great Upai)isha''3, 
BrhadAranyaka, and Chhandogya, are used. According to the external extent nml 
internal meaning of these two work.s, as welfas the treatment which Slnnikara 
bestows on them in his Commentaries (where the Bih. numbers- 1096, the Chliiind. 
628 pages, including the text), one would railier expect a contraiy relation of the 
numbers of quotations. This one-sided preference for the Chhand. Up. is in 
harmony with the leading role which it plays in the whole design of the 
BrahmasAtras ; thus of tlie 28 Upanishad passages in connection with which the 
theology in the tiist Adhyaya is discussed. Chhand. provides 12, Brh. 4, Kath. 4. 
Mund. and Prashna together 4, Taitt. and Kfuish. together 4. (on this cf. Chap* 
VII, 2). In the case of parallel texts, as for example in the Panchagnividya 
(Brh. 6, 2, Chhand. 5, 3*10), as a rule, the (mostly secondary) readings of the 
Chhand. are preferred ; fiiialiy, it is remarkable that where a passage is quoted wun 
the bare addition : “ Hi brdhmanatn'' *• taihii brdhmanam'^ with two exceptions 
(p. ni5, 8 1 1 16, 1 1) as far as we know, the ChhAudogya is always to be under* 
stood (p. 143,6 240,11 262, 12.307,7 390, 4. 906, 3. 10 r 4, 11) as thobgh 
itweretheBiahmana, Kot and even on p. 106, i Chhand. VI « 

quoted with the woids shaHiia prapathake'" without fmther addition, as»f» 
were self-evident that it only could be meant. 
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a^ree now with the first, now with the second recension of 
Cowell, but often diverge from both, as for example Kaush. 
3^ 3 is quoted p. 140, 15 and again exactly the same p. 299, 7 
contrary to both recensions which makes it very probable that 
Shankara had before him a third recension of this work, which 
he quotes comparatively seldom ; Shvet^shvatare (quoted 
p. no, 5 as shiwtdstwaiardndm mantropanishad^ " cf. p. 416, i, 
920,4) 53 - rahasya (Shatap. Br. X) 40 (mostly found on 
p. 214-222. 943*952) ; Prashna 38 ; Aitareya (Ait. Ar. II, 4-6) 
22 ; Jabala 13, nine of which (p. 222, 8. 223, i 417, n. 988, 
8—991, 4. 999i 6 1000, I. 3. 1025, 8) are found in the Jabala- 

paiiishad, but the four otliers (924. 7=1059, i. 931, 4=933, 4) 
not ; Narayaniya {Tkiit ar. 9 (890, 2, 13. 891, i, 5. 6. 10. 
892, 1. 998, 2. 998. 4 ) ; Isha (Vaj. samh. XI) 8 (66, 4. 74, i, 
395 , 5 - 414; I; 979 , 9 - 985, 12. 986.2. 1126, lo) ; Paingi 
6(184, 2, 7 185,4 889, 10. iimicL\i\sFdi?ij!i rahasva-brahma- 
232, 12 [ = 184, 2] i\s Pdin§y-Upa?mJiady undetermined 
903,3); Kena 5 (70, i. 4. 10. 163, 3. 808, 10). Besides, 
P 892, 7 (perhaps only because the Sutra required it) a i^to me 
known) Atliarvan Upanisliad (or the unknown beginning of a 
known one) is quoted with the words aiharvamJuhiaDMipani^ 
shad drambhc). Wo leave undetermined the seven times 
quoted passage : dJuUhaval sarvagaias^h cha nityah " 

(130, 12 = 172, 5 = 610, 3 = 624. 8=652. 7=838, 9 = 1124, 12), 
which according to the commentator on ChhAiid. p. 409, 8, 
is^ ascribed to the Katliaka (by which lie understands the 
Upanisliad [p. 409, 6 ] as well as theSamhiUl [p. 139, 4], hardly 
with justice ; as also the following Upanishad-like passages : 
87,9. H2, 8. ( = 1047, 12 = 1135, 6). 113,3.182,7. 610,6.7. 
613,4. 679, 8. 717, 10=719, 8=939, 7). 741, 10. 832, 8. 
964,2. 1049, 7. [Brh. 4, 4, 2ij. 1074, 5. 1145, 12, and, as 
especially worthy of notice, 808, u and 982, ii. If we 
overlook tlicse not yet discovered quotations, we can note as 
result that no Upanisliad except those above enumerated occurs ; 
that is, neither M^iidukya (69, 2. 77, 5 occur also in Brh.), 
nor Maitri nor any ot the Atharvana-Upanishads, since 810,1 
IS indeed to be found in Brahma-vmdDp. 12, but probably 
also ill Mahabh. XII, and was taken from that work. 


(<^.) Other Vedic Quotations. 

Rgveda^samhitd : Book (I) 138, i. 21 r, 13, 403, 2. ('ll) 
8. (IX) 341, 7. (X) 151, 13. 2 o 8, 13. 211, II. 21S, 6. 
304.4- 426, 12. 495 . 7 - 716, 7. 764, ^.—Ailama^ 
yimana ; (1) 901, 9. (Ill) 74, 8. 313, 2. (V) 43, 2. (Vll) 
^^•’—Aiiarcya dm?mka ; (ID 103, 10. 872, 10. 924, 6. 
53**. 4 - 1000, 9. 1002', 9. ( III ) 150, 6. 450, 7. 450, 8. 
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783. 9. 852, 3. KdushUaki-hn^hmana : perhaps, 893, 4. (Under 
the same name Kaiish. Up. is (jiioted 378, 2. 868, 3 ; perhaps 
Shankara regarded both as a sinp^le work). — Perliaps the 
supplements ol' the Ranayaniyas [khila), quoted 887, 9, ni;iv 
be counted to the Sdmaveda samhitd, -Paiichavbislia-bydhmana 
(XX) 319, 9. 319, 10. -XXI) 919, 5. 960, ^.— SJiadvini^Jiih 
brdJmana : 9 cf. Rajcndralala Mitra, Chhand. (Up., 

introd., p. y^b—An^hiya-brahmana^]). 3 (Ihirnell): 301, 8. 
Accordini^ to the Glossator 288, i also comes from a Ilnihinanu 
of the Chliandogas (cf. Ri^v. IX, 62, i ); presumably also the 
passage quoted with ‘^ /// hrdhmanam 1115, 6. Vdjasaiuxi- 
samliild : fl) 960, f ? (XXI) 960, 5 ? (XXXII) 1123, /.--Sha’ta- 
patha-brahmana (besides books X and XIV) : (I) 1033, 10, 
(VI) 310, 5. 422, 9. 70i. 7 - 201, 8. (VllI) 1098, 3'/ (XI) 

320, 7. 739, I. K XII ) 980, I. (XIII) 609, 10. 1005. 3.— 

Tdiitirlya samhita : (I) 51, 5. 52, 2. 149, 12. 362, ii. 

747. 4.* 990, 8. (II) 311, 12 412, 8. 70{, 3. 858,5.^858, 6. 

941, 9. 9|2, I. 975. ‘U 99:?, 5 - 1006, 8. loii, 10. (Ill; 

312, I. 935,4. 971, 4. 975, 2. (V) 709, 5. 6. 12. 711, 15. 
712,3. 95 U 12 - i077, 2. (\I) 975,3. (VII) 315, I [. 960,9.- 
Tdittiriya-brdhmana : (U 902, r. (II) 289, 6. (Ill) 146, o. 
304, 7. 418, 1. — Tdltlirlya-dranyaka (with exception of books 
VII, VIII, IX, X): (ill) III, 8. 390, 6. 454, 14. 680, 9. 
Kdthakax 311, 5 and 1016, ii. Kalhdiidni sajiiJiUdydm ") 
^59; I- ) ('aiinihotra-darsha-fynnia-nidsa-ddhidm Kdlhaka-iha- 
grcDitha-paripalhildnduJij') 893. i. Kalluhidni)\'’ the hitter 
passage belongs to those which ac(‘ording to 893, 10 stand 
“ Upa)iiiiliad ^ranlJidndm sandpe /” let it be remembered that 
the Kath. Up is repeatedly (335,6. 852, 5. 899,2) quoted as 

Kdthakamy' and it follows almost certainly that for Shaiikaia 
it still formed a whole with the KdlJntka. -MdUrdw- 
samhild : 959, 14 ; 960, 3 according to the (jlos.salor).—-^////^^/' 
vaveda-samhitd: no certain (luotation ; 171, 4. 686, 7 arc lar 
more probably to be referred to Shvet ; the verse 686, 
{^WitharocDiikd ”) is not ’found in our recension; 

for 851, II cf A. V. 10, 9 Kuush. 6pf.— That the Gopalha- 
brdhmana is ignored, we have alreXuly seen abo\x‘, p. 1 1. These 
brahmana-like quotations remain undetermined : 43, i. (-37^^ 
1=483, l:::::849, I3). 75. I. 81, 8. 83, 4. 112,^1. I4U U; 
( cf schol. Katy. 7, i, 4, p. 625, 23). 640, 8. 747, 
846,2. 960, 4. 994, 6. looi, 4. 1017, 10. Probably many 
of them will yet be found in the 'ITiittiriya texts.* 

* Shankara ([notes, p. 412, 8, not “ Manurvai yat kmdui a 7 Mulat, tad bhhhd}(^'‘^ 
iiitt*^ ( KTitliaka ir, 5, Ind. Stud. Ill, 463 ) but ‘‘ vad 7 '(h kuicha vianiit ay-y 
tad bheshfljam" (Tsiilt. S. 2, 2, 10, 2) p. 747, 4 not “«/-(? vai diraddhd' 

p. 59- 3 -t.di Oder ) , but “ shuiadhd rX apah ” ( 1 uilt. S. l, 6, 8, r) ;-'P; “^7’' 
nut “ taiaii swmm pCipmanum ” and so on, (Sbalap. Ur. 13, 3, 1, l ) but 
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Mention is furtlier made of other Vedic schools, in part with 
quotations : Kdiithuinaka 846, i ; SMtyayamka 846, f. 893, 
899, 7=907, 8=1082, 15. 902, 10 \BhdUavm 902, 9. 903, 6. 
Archdbhin 903, 4. 

From the Sutra-Litcrature come : Ashvaldyana 894, 10. 
897, 5; Kdtydydna 931, n. 932, 8. 1020, i ; Apastavjba 

410, 6 . 754, 3. 1026, 7 ? 1036, 4. 1130, 9. — To the same source 
may belong: 322, 5. 6;9. ii. 692.4. 4. 5. 761, 5. 1016, 6. 
1030, I. 

(c) Non-Vedic Quotations. 

Bhagavadgttd in 53 passages ; Mahdhhdrata (with many 

valiants): (I) 310, 4. (IV/ 276, 7 412, 6. VI;II07, 14. 
(XII; 1335 5 - 213, 12. 283,9. 288, 6. 288, 10. 298, 5. 
302, 7. 304. 12. 305, I. 322, 14 409, 6. 409, 9 - 413 ; I- 
413,2. 413, 4 * 413. 7. 638, I. 66^ I 677, 9 690. 13. 

692, 5. 75 ^"^’ I- ^09, 6. 828, 3. 915, 8. 1025, 5 1048, I. 

ikjI, 6 tXIII) 338, 12. !022, 5.— Undeteianincd, like the 

Maliabharata : 72, 6. ( = 427,5 = 827.7). 214, 3. 309, lO. 

362, 7. 726, II. 809, 14. 828, 5- 3 (~ii22, i; 

1009, 6. 1041,’ 8 12 1057.6. 1075, n. 1101,9 i^>-'Rdind- 
yxna \ 1036, 5 — Mdrkandc \ a-piirdn i (XLV) 208, 15. 872, 
8. : 410, I. 427,3 = 482,6. 495, 10 . 633, 12 . perhaps 

;i3 jg.—dA?//// : ( 1 , 196, 13. 289, i. 1093, 14. (II) 730, 5. 

3 - (IV; 322, 10. 907, 12. X) 321, 2. 3-2., 3. 1016, 4. 
(Xil) 412, 10. 437, i.—DJiarmashdstra\'k^ : I02.j. 4. 1027, 3 = 
10^0,6. 1031,1. 

Yaska (p. 31, 15 Roth) 39. 2.—Pdftini\ 234, 3. 366, r. 
399 10; mentions as a smrtir aun/^avada/ind 416, 6. — 
ParibJi(hJid to IVmiiii (8, 3, 82) 1122, 9. 

Sdnkhya-kdrikd : 355,^ 12. 3()i, z|. 718, 2.— Xo certain 
(lui)talioii from the SdukJixa-sdlras ; cf. however 417, 9. 447, 
Ii. 485, 7. — Ollier v^aiikhya (^notations are perhaps 345, 10. 
346, 1. 420, ly—Yogastilras : 314, 6 . 723, 12 ; not in our 
text 416, 4 ; cf. also 1072, y—Nydvasi)lras : 67. 6. 594.1. — 
yimheshikasutras : (I) 539, 13 (IV) 525, i. 534, 5.534. 7. 
535, 2 (VII) 524, I. 524, 2 and again 524, 2 .—]\iimdnsdsut}as : 
(I'SO, 5. 58,4. 52, I, iisraiii 58, 4. 80, I. 61.7. 8y, 2. 285, 3. 
4ti,2. 1002,3. 1028, 10 (II) 100,5. 848, 6 (III) 897, I. 944, 

tjp»ithi<uu iiitaii'' nml so on ( Tuitt. S. 5, 3, 12, 1 ) ;~}i. 7 i'> 9 ' 5 > ‘‘ 

/>rtb!(ih" (Air br 3, 3, i ) m ‘ .w/A; sJiimsi puinafi" { r.iiiclr Br. 
4» 3 J lull •• iijpla V(h shit duuiMxh /nina. d:‘d 7 ' a 7 dn<hdn " ( 'lAitt. S 5- 3> 2 5)» 
"A {glance at the above coinp.uison.s le.iclics Inrthei, ih a (except the Up-an. shads 
what peitams to ihcm ) '•iMnlvata quaes fiom the other Sh:ilvh:i> only 
<ccasi()ivilly_ (^thci h.tiul rioni that of the TaitUiiyas constantly. IVihaps 

In !li(! future, from tins fact, .uid convetsely lioin the .iln)ve ( nuie 21 ) inentiom-il 
pftlcience for ilie Chliand. Up,, which luns ihtoiii;h the on|;in.il web of tlio \y)rk, 
^piain conclubioiU) maybe deiived as to its conipihiiion fiom elements of dillcicnt 

ciuracier. 
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4. 919, 10 995 1:^1011, 12 (VI) 278,3. 1027, I ; presumably 
from book (XI— XII) 903, 9 906, 3. 942, 5 951, 3.-Similar • 
58, 2. 79 9. 953, 5. 953, 9. 77, i^.—GAndapdda : 375, 
433 i i-~-Unknown 89, 10. 1003, i. — Buddhistic'. 555, 6. 5:8 
7- A‘—BhAgavatas ; 601, 3. 602, 6. 14. 604, 6. 8-1 

Svapmddhydyavidah ; 283, ii— Indian sayings: 823,10=; 
825, 5 ; unknown 978, 3. 

To these are added 99 quotations and references to the 
sfttras of BadarHyana himself and eight jiassages about wliich it 
is doubtful if they contain a quotation (61, 8. 157, 10. 238,4. 
301, 6. 367, 9, 369, 8. 1025, 4. 1094, 13), which raises die 
sum total to 2,523 quotations. 


6. Somewhat Concerning Shankara. 

The date of Badarftyana and tlie circumstances of his life 
are entirely unknown to us. Of Shankara it seems to be certain 
that he lived about 700 or 800 after Christ, in Shringagiri, where 
perhaps also he was born, founded a famous school, as an 
ascetic pilgrim {Paramahansa,Panvrdjaka), undertook journeys 
as far as Kashmir, to work for his doctrine, and died in Kdiichi* 
From his labours as a teacher, by which a new impetus 
was given to the teaching of the Vedanta in India, arose 
a great number of writings which bear his name, but whose 

* Colebrooke M E. p. 332 ; Wilson SaiiNkni I net , i>. XVI II ; Win* 

dischmaiin Sane p. 39*4 S Accordini' to ihe AryiVudya sudhiU'iira p 226 and 
the quotations there j^ivcn, Shankara was hoin m the villa};e of K'Vaplwx the 
territoiy of Kerala as .son of Shmit^uru Sharnian in the year 3889 of the 
Kiiliyuga (which be^an 181I1 Kehruaiy 3102 H. C ), in the yeai 843 of the 
Vikrainddilya (beginnin<r 56 B. C.)> 'vhich woul I hunt; us to 787-789 A I). as 
the 'ear of his liirih. The passa<je runs ; •* Sd lyam adhyUtma vidyd^ Kah-luda- 
vasMt'Ktshatvam dpauna api^ Animaih Chhankwa dehiirydir brahmauUia’ 
tipanishad bha^avadduA-piafUHkheAui hruftmmddyd-pralipddakd grantheshu bhadiyip 
(Uhl prasaiina-gamhllrdn maJui-ntlnuidhCin virathya samiipabnihitd Tad iinii 
Vishiuarupd-chard vdchaspatimhhra prabhr ibhi> dihii>ya-\hidiya pra\Iiidiya-ddibJiir 
varitika vivarana-b/uimdti pnimtikhAn ndara ntbatidah-nnhayan obadhya \upra(idp 
thdpiidi iti j'leyam Shankara dduvya-pnidut bhdvas In I'hkrafniirka-Sa/nayfli abile 
^^ 4 SJ Pf^’^cha-chatvilvinshad-adhika^aditashathnite uunvatsare Kenila-desha kdnifi' 
^rdme Shiva^urushartnano bhCii ydydm samabhavat, Tathd cha sampradCiyaviJa' 
dhur : 

Nidht-ndga-ibha-vainv-abde^ vibhave. tndsi 
inadh 

Shukla’tithdn^ dadiamyum tu shankara- 
ary a udaynh itutlaP iti 

“ Nldhindgebhavahnvabde ’» (SSSq) nava-inhUi-uttara ashtashati-adhika-trisaluw^- 
mite varshe^ til atthah^ kaliyugasxa^ iti sheshah.^Tathd Shankar a’lnamidra-sanrabhe 
nXlakantha'bhatld' api tvarn eva uhuh ** PrdsHia tiskyu'sharaddm atiyCUa vaty<i^^^ 
ikddasha-adhtka shata-'dna-chatuhsahasrydrn “ iti- ddL— TCshya-sharaddmt' 
yuga’Varskdnd/rt, it/ arthahP" 

“ After this science of the highest spirit had suffered diminution through the sway 
“ of the Kali age, it was supplied with new force by the illustrious Sha.nkara-ucharya, 

“ in that he composed luminous and profound commentaries and the like of gieat 
“compass to the Brahmasfftras, the Upaiiishads, the BliagavadgitA and other 
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(Tcniiineiiess still remains to be investigated. His master-piece is 
the Commentary on the Brahmasiitras, together with the gloss 
of Govind^nanda (for 3, 4 of Anandageri) numbering 1155 pages 
In the Bibl. Ind , which gives a substantially complete and suffi- 
cient picture of his system, and from which alone we draw our 
exposition of it, in order in this way to form a safe standard 
bv which the genuineness of the other works attributed to 
Shankara, as well as the minor writings, as the Commentaries 
to the Upanishads, may subsequently be tested. From the 
investigations of the latter, weighty conclusions can then again 
be obtained as to the time when the different Upanishads came 
into existence, and as to tlieir authority. We believe we have 
made a contribution toward this in the demonstration, of course 
still conditional, that lias already been given, that Shankara, in 
the Commentary to the Brahinasutras, used no other Ujiani- 
shads except Aitareya^ Kdiishllaki ; Chhdndogya. Koia ; 
Tdtllif'iyay Kdihaka, ShvcUhhvataya^ hha, Brhaddranyaka ; 
Mundaka^ Prashna (and incidentally Pdingi, Agnirahasyiij 
Jubdia, N'drdyaniydf and, once, an Atharvan Up./ The Com- 
mentaries publislied in the Bibl. Ind. (Vol II, III, VII, VIII.) to 
Brhaddranyaka, Chhdndogya, Tditliriyay Aitanya, Shveldsh- 
(lianiy Ishd, Kcna^ Katha, Prashna, Miindaka, M dnddkya, 
re handed down under Sluinkara’s name ; it is remarkable that 
idiishitaki is not among thcm.t Besides these, he is said to 
ave commented on Alharvashikhd (Weber, Ind Stud., II, 53, 

scriptures which handed down the teacluiV4 of Bi.ahnnn. Tlie.se were then finther 
fortified by Vishvanlpacliarya, Vachaspatimi-hra. and other pupils and pupils, 
pupils of the master, through tlie composition of a mass of excellent works, .such 
as scholia, interpretations, explanations and the like ; this is to be known. The birth 
of Shankara from the wife of Sliiva^nra^h.umnn ha|)peiie<l in the territory of Kerala 
m the village of Kalapi after the 8.15th year of the era of Vikramaika [VOkiamA- 
tlitya] luad gone by. And thus the knoweis of the tradition .say : 

“ Tn the year sea-elephant-mountain-beast-fire. 

In the increi-sing year, 111 the month M:\dhava, 

“ On the tenth day of the bright fortnight, 

“ There came to the world the noble Shankara. 

' In the year sea-elepbanl*moiintain>beast-(ire, that is in the year 3^^9' ^i^eaning, 

I' as must he supplied, of the Kali-era.—Thus says the Ma.ster Nilakantha in the 
‘work called ' Shankara the fragrance of the tree of heaven ’ * He was boin in 
' the myrohrtlan haivest while the four thousandth year less a hundred and eleven 
year-, was passing.’ The myro)*aIan harvest means the year «>f the K-tli-era. 

Futther It circumstantially explained that Mdioky.i {who accoidinglo Memtunga, 
hved about 115(1 of Vikramflditya’s, era ) in his commentary to the Kdvyapraka.sha, 
<luoles Kumiirila*bhaita as a commonly lecognised authority ; the latter must 
^Iterefore have lived long before 1150 (=1094 A.f).), and therefore also Shankara, 
™) ha,i ^ nieeling [very problematical, howevei] with Kumftrila-bhatta in Praydga, 

, f'he Vdshkala Upaniskad, still existing 1111656 A. D., he cannot well have 
pwu, i,s otherwise he would quote the Myth of Indra as a ram, p, 310, 2, according 
^‘t, and not according to Shadv. 1, l For the lemarkable passage 808, 1 1, there 
I I?® place in the Vushkala Up , as w'e know it according to Anquelil Duperron. 

[y 1 ^coidiiig to Weber (L G. 2, p. 56) he also commented on Khishttahi ; 
i .7** statement must be erroneous, so far as it rests (Ind. St., I, 392) onlv on the 
conV” .”**scripts. No. 83-84 (Chambers, 292 a, 294 b, not 262) ; the Commentaiy 
L in them bears {\\t oi Shatthard-nandaf pupil of the AnanJdtman 
mentical with that published by Cowell. 
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L, G*., p. 182), A^rsinhatahautya (Colcbr., p 96) and Atharva:^. 
hiras (Ind. St 1 , 383,1. p. 188). Other works 
under liis name are : AptavajrasurJii (ed. Weber, Berlin i(S(io) 
and which arc botli counted as Upanisliads (Weber, 

L. ( 3 ®., p I79\ Upadcshasahasri ^^Colebr., p. 335, Hall, Bibhoor. 
Index, p. 99), Almabodlia 'ed. Calc. 18581, iMoJiannid^iraya 
(Hall, p. 103), Bdlahodhan! (ed. Windeschmann in Sane., 
Bonn. 1833'j Bdlab()dJii)u {Vtcx\. Ms. No. 6i8,2j and a series ol 
other wri{ii|<^s, which will be found enumerated by Windiseli. 
maun and Hall (cf. Rcjii^naud iMateriaux, p. 34. Weber Verz 
der Berliner H. S., S 180,' L G^, p. 205, x\h Lassen Bha^aviul- 
git A, p Xll;. 

Characteristic'^' for Shankara’s period as well lor his theolooj- 
cal conception is a passage of his Commentary on the Brahinu- 
sutras, j). 313, 8 If., which we translate here. 

For also, what is for us impercej^tible was perce])tihle for 
the ancients ; thus it is recorded, that \^yasa [the author of the 
MahAbharata] and others use(l to meet the f jods and | Rshis] 
])erce])tibly. But whoever would assert that, as lor the now 
living, it was im])()ssil)le also lor the aiu’ieiits tomectvidi 
Gods and the like, would deny the \ariety ol the world; he 
might also deny that, as at juvsenl, so also in other tiiiios, 
there were no woiid-sw.iying ])rince^ hdi vahliaiiDiali kshullrh 
yaJi) and thus he would not acknowledge the injunctions 
referring to the consecration of kings ; he might further alliiiii 
that, as at present, so also in other times, the duties of castes 
and Ashiamas had no stable rules, and thus treat as aimless 
the canon of law which pro\ ides rules lor them. We must 
therefore believe that the ancients, in consecjiiciu'e ol pre-(.Miii- 
iient worth, held visible converse with Gods and [RshisJ 1 he 
Smrti also says {Yoomutra 2 44] : *• through study [is gained] 
Union with the beloved (jodhead." And when it lurilier 
teaches, that Yoga bestows as reward the mastery ol natiiie, 
consisting [in the Ireedom from embodied being and its laws, 
and thereby] in the ability to become as small as an atom and 
the like [2, to become light, 3, to become large, 4, to reach 
everything, 5, to realise every wish, 6, to rule all being with 
one’s will, 7, to possess creative power, cS, to penetrate all, 
[^(jdndap on SdnkJiyak, 23, Vedavydsa on l"cgV7.s’, 3, 43] llds j^ 
not to be rejected out of hand by a mere dictatorial sciiteiice.' 


* As stylisne cuiiosuie*? from .Sh.niiknia’s CorDmentniy in.iy be quoted : 
iara^Y 137. 4, 148, 12; Up^ptiyatc-Uiuhn 144,6 ; akatpaU'^X'^. i .and 
shita 819. 8 (.1 privative with .a vcib) .md, lo re.^d U so, also L 

jam'mnt.ih S3 3, 14 ; jam ate 844, 7 ; akinJut-karatvat i 4 i, 5 ; anidhajvyi'^'^^^ 
122,13, 76,11 (read so) ; w;r/ 7 /j'rtE’ eva pranaua dharmah {jox hakhjaiuyi^^'^' ^ 
tva dhannah) 161, 3 ; sht utafahinyasya vtjnthiasxajiiy^n s/initti-ra/i<iiya< , 

191, 7. f’requeiit enough is the n';e of the 3rd pers sing. pre'^. .siii'st.o)t’ie ■ 
charaiih 762, 4 ; njatih 707, lo ; dhyttyatih 1071, n ; ikshati'aai-shrai'am’n 
7 ; karaii-artha 381. 4 ; dhynyati-af iha 1071, lo ; also in the genitive : 

630,3 \ apnotc> 1132,9 ]taratch p}dpnoti-atthah'^l\, 14 and also ^uxpdndh^y''"' 
yata , which is, h wever, retracted in the Shuddhipalram, 



II -AIM OF THE VEDANTA : THE DESTRUCTION 
OF AN INNATE ERROR. 


i.-The Basic Thought of the Vedanta and its 
Previous History ; a glance at Allied 
Theorems in the West. 

In the introduction which Shankara affixes (p. 5—23) to his 
Commentary of the Brahmashtras, he introduces us at once to 
the basic concept of the system, in that he declares all empiri- 
cal, physical knowledge to be nescience {Avmyd)^ to which he 
ojiposes the Metaphysics of the Vedanta, as science (Vidyd).— 
Before we approach the elaboration of this thought, let us call 
mind certain things suited to throw light on its philosophic 
catling, and thereby on the Vedanta system of which it is the 
)0t. 

The thought that the empiric treatment of nature is not in a 
Dsition to lead us to the last fathoming of the being of things, 
icets us not only among the Indians but also in many forms in 
le philosophy of the west. For if empiric or physical investi- 
ation were in a position to lay open to us the true and inner- 
lost being of nature, we should only have to advance along 
tiis way in order to come at last to an understanding of all 
ruth ; the final result would be Physics (in the broader sense, 
s the teaching of^ew?, nature), and there would be no 
)urposc or justification for metaphysics. If, therefore, the meta- 
)hysicans of ancient and modern times, dissatisfied with empi- 
■'cal knowledge, went onward to metaphysics, then this step is 
Illy to be explained by a more or less clear consciousness that 
11 empiric investigation and knowledge amounts at last only 
0 a great deception grounded in the nature of our knowing 
icultics, to open our eyes to which is the task of metaphysics. 
Thrice, so far as we know, has this knowledge come to an 
original expression among mankind, and each time, as it ap- 
pears, by a different way, according to conditions of time, nation- 
al and individual character ; once among the Indians, of which 
are to speak, again in Greek philosophy, through Parme- 
and the third time in the newer philosophy of Kant. 

^hat directly drove the Eleatic sage to proceed beyond the 
^’^fid as “ TO till 01/ " to the investigation of “ being seems 
^ We been the conception, brought into prominence by his 
“’^^liecessor Xenophanes, of the Unity of Being, that is, the 
lW of nature '{by him called the consequence of 
Parmenides followed up with unparalleled powers of 
pstraction, turning his back on nature, and for that reason 
cutting off his return to nature. 

cu.] Ji 
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To the same knowledge came Kant quite another way 
since with Teutonic patience and solidity he subjected ili^ 
knowing faculties of mankind to a critical analysis, really or 
only nominally, to examine whether this faculty be really 
the fitting instrument for the investigation of transcendental 
things, whereby he arrived at the highly remarkable discovery 
that, amongst other things, three essential elements of the 
world, namely, Space, Time and Casuality, aie nothing but three 
forms of perception adhering to the subject, or, if this be 
expressed in terms of physiology, innate functions of the organ 
of mind ; from this he concluded, with unswerving consistency, 
that the world, as it expands in space and time, and in all 
its appearances, great and small, is knit together by the web 
of causality, m this form exists only for our knowing faculty, 
being thereby subjected to the condition of revealing toils 
appearances ” only, and not the being of things in 
themselves." 

The methods of the Greek and Indian schools, howuyer 
worthy of admiration, may seem external and cold, when we 
compare them with the way in which the Indians, as we niiist 
assume in the present condition of rt^scarch, reached the same 
basic concept. Their pre-eminence will be intelligible when 
we consider that no people on earth took religion so seriously, 
none so toiled on the way to salvation as they did. Their 
reward for this was, if not the most scientific, yet the most 
inward and direct expression of the last secret of being. 

L. How the path of development which led them to this goal 
is to be represented in detail, we cannot yet accurately deter- 1 
mine ; it seems to us specially matter of question how the 
historical relation between Brahman and Atman, the tyo 
chief concepts on which Indian metaphysics grew, and wliicli 
aleady in the Upanishads, so far as we see, are used through- 
out as synonyms, is to be considered : whether the concept 
of developed itself from that of Brahman througdi aj 

mere sharpening of the subjective moment lying therein, or i 
whether we have rather to distinguish between two streams, 
the one, more ecclesiastical, which raised Brahman to a 

! )rinciple ; the other, more philosophical, which did the same 
or Atman, until both, closely connected in their naiurei 
were led into a common bed. Turning away from these and 
other thoughts for the present, let us briefly, by a few selected 
examples, mark the conjectural steps of the way along whicfl 
the Indian genius raised itself to the world-concept which ^ve 
are then to set forth. . ^ 

I. We have already pointed out how the Indians, setUiV 
out from the worship of personified powers of nature, rccogj 
nised in that raising of the feeling above the consciousness o 
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iiiflividual existence which occurs in aspiration, that is, in 
Brahman, the central ibree in all the forces of nature, the 
shaping and directing principle of all Gods and all worlds ; 
the word Brahman in the whole Rgveda never meaning 
anything else than this lifting and spiritualising power of 
aspiration (with the history of this concept may be compared 
that of the Logos of the fourth Gospel, which rests 

on a similar abstraction and hypostasis.) From the stand- 
point of this apprehension of Brahman as a cosmic potency 
resting in the subject, the Tdittirlya-Brdhmana (2, 8, 9, 6) 
for example, takes up a question put in the Rgveda (X, 81, 4) 
and answers it as follows 

“ Where was the tree and where the wood, 

Kioin which the heaven and earth were hewed ? 

“ In spun pondenng, seek for it, ye wise, 

‘‘ Whereon the raiser of the woilds has stood ! ” 

(Rgv. X, 81,4) 

“ The Uiahiinn is the tree, the wood, 

“ From which the heavens and e.iith weie hewed, 

'* In spirit pondering, tell I you, ye wise, 

“ On this the taiser of the worlds has stood !” 

2. To this is joined the concept that Brahman is the inner- 
most and noblest in all the appearances of the world ; it is 
as the Kdthaka Up, 15, 1-3 ) expresses it, while it changes and 
(leopens the sense of the verse Rgv. IV. 40, 5, the sun in the 
lirinaiiieiiL (hansah shuchlshad the God (ima, the good) in 
the expanse of air, the Hotar at the Altar, the guest at the 
threshold of the house, it endures everywhere, is born every- 
where,— but he only is free from sorrow and sure of liberation, 
wlio lionours it, the unborn, unassailable spirit, in the 
city with eleven doors " (the body), wherein it dwells, with the 
powers of life round it,— 

“ And in the iniddle siis a dwarf, 

“ Whom all the Godlike powers adore.” 

3. Here “ in the lotus of the heart " the Brahman is now 
nothing else than the Atman, that is, the soul, literally the 
sell. We select an example from Chhdndogya-U[). 3. 14 : 

“ Verily this universe is Brahman ; as Tajjaldn [in it 
" becoming, ceasing, breathing] it is to be adored in silence. 
“ Spirit is its material, life its body, light its form ; its decree 
‘‘ is truth, its self-endlessness [literally mtherj ; all-working is 
“ be, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting * comprehending the 
“ ‘bl, silent, ungrieved this is my soul (dtman) in the inmost 
'I beart, smaller than a grain of rice, or a grain of barley, or a 
‘‘ of mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, or a grain of millet's 

Miuler and Oulenbe'g (Bu tdlM, p. p) ; cf. however Hrh. 4,3, 24 and 
ouXov Sg voc?, ou\ov t' ukov gi of Xenoplianes. 
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kernel this is my soul in the inmost heart, greater than the 
earth, greater than the expanse of air, greater than the heaven, 
greater than these worlds, the all-working, all-wishing, all! 
smelling, all-tasting embraciiig the All, silent, ungrieved, this 
“ is my soul in the inmost heart, this is Brahman, thither I shall 
“ enter in on departing hence.-— He who has become this, he^ 
verily, doubts no more !— Thus spoke Shandilya, ShAndilya,'^ 
4. The last-mentioned entering into the true self after 
death presupposes the consciousness of a difference between 
the empiric Self, that is, the bodily personality, and the 
highest Self (paramatmaii), which is the Soul, that is, God. This 
difference is the subject of a lesson, which Prajfc\pati gives to 
Indra, Chhdndogya-Up, 8, 7-12, and in which he leads himiip 
step by step to ever truer knowledge. To the question : ^What 
is the Self ? " comes the immediate answer : the Self is the 
body, as it is reflected in the eye, in water, in a mirror.” 
To the objection, that then the Self is also affected by the 
injury and surcease of the body, follows the second explanation; 

(2.) ^ The Self is the Soul, as it enjoys itself in dream.' To 
“ the thought that the dreaming soul, if it does not suffer, still 
believes itself to suffer, it is said; (3) ‘ When he who has sunk 
to sleep has come altogether, fully, and wholly to rest, so that 
"he beholds no dream,— that is the Self, the undying, the 
fearless. Brahman.’ To the objection that in this condition 
consciousness ceases, that it is just like entering into nothing, 
Praj^pati at last answers : (4; Mortal, verily, 0 ! Mighty one, 
'' is this body, possessed by death ; it is the dwelling-place of 
that undying, bodiless Self. The embodied is possessed by 
desire and pain, for while he is embodied, there can be no 
warding-off of desire and pain. 

“ But desiiie and pain move not the bodiless. 

“Bodiless is the wind ; — clouds, lightning, thunder are bodiless. 

As these raise themselves above the world [in which 
" they are bound, like the soul in the body], enter into 
the highest light, and thereby enter into their own tonn, 
" so also this restful one [that is, the Soul, in deep sleep] raises 
itself above this body, enters into the highest light and reaches 
its own form ; that is the highest Spirit.” 

In similar fashion the Tdittiriya-Up. 2, 1-7 leads froin lh® 
bodily Self, by stripping one covering after another 
at last to the true Self. It distinguishes : (i) the Self consisting 
of food, in this, as in a cover, is held (2) ; the Self of breath, n 
this ^3) the Self of manas, in this '4 the Self of knowledge, 1 
this finally as in most (5) the Self of bliss. .1 

“ Verily, this is the Essence (rasa) ; he who reaches i-n 

essence, is filled with bliss; for who could breathe and w 

could live, if this bliss were not in the expanse of air 
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he is that, who forms bliss ; for when one finds peace and 
support in this invisible, bodiless, unspeakable, unindicable, 
then is he entered into peace ; but if he in this also [as in the 
four first] recognises an empty space, an other, that he finds 
unrest ; this is the unrest of him who thinks himself wise.” 

5. The Self in this sense, is, according, to ChMndogya’Up.y 

6, 2, I “ being," the one without a second " and, answering 
to this, Brhaddranyaka- Up 2 refers and limits all investi- 
gation to the Self : “ The Self, verily, Maitreyd, is to be 

“ seen, heard, thought on, and investigated ; he who sees, hears, 

“ thinks on, and investigates the Self, has understood all this 
" world. " 

‘‘ These worlds, these beings, these Gods, these all are what 
the Self is. It is the point of union {ekdyanam > for all, as the 
ocean for the waters, the ear for sound, the eye for focus, 
and so on ; all outside it is as devoid of being as the sound 
that goes out from a musical instrument ; he who has laid 
hold on the instrument has therewith also laid hold on the 
sounds that spring from it (Ic. 2, 4, 6-1 1'. It is, according to 
OiMndogya-Up. 6, 1,4, that from whicli all the world has come 
into being, a mere transformation of it : he who knows this 
one, therewith knows all, just as, dear, by a lump of clay, 

“ all that is made of clay is known ; the transformation rests 
“ on words, a mere name ; in reality it is only clay I ” 

6. In conformity with this, the hhd-Up, i, 6 bids us 
“ sink the whole world in God, that is, in the Self : 

“ Who, ‘^eekinjj, finds all being in the Self 
“ Fur him all enor fills, all soiiow ends 

and the Kdthaka-Up, (4, 10- 1 1) warns us not to admit a multi- 
plicity, anything different {ndnd) from the soul; 

‘‘ For what is here is there, and what there here ; 

From death to aeath he goes who diffeience sees ! 

“ In spiiit know theie is no manifold ; 

“ From death to death he falls who difference knows.’* 

7 * It was a simple consequence of this conception when 
theVediinta declared the empiric concept which represents 
ns a manifoldness existing outside the Self, a world of the 
Object existing independently of the subject, to be a glamour 
Wyd), an innate illusion (hhrama) resting on an illegitimate 
hansference (adhydsa), in virtue of which we transfer the 
realitjr^ which alone belongs to the subject, to the world of 
nie object, and, conversely, the characteristics of the objective 
^'ndd, e.g.^ corporeality, to the subject, the Self, the Soul. 
Concerning this, let us hear Shankara himself 
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2. Analysis of Siiankara's Introduction (p. 5-23). 

Object (vishaya) and Subject (vishayiu)^ he says at the 
beginning of his work, having as their province the represcnta- 
tion of the Thou [not I] and the 1 / are of as opposed a nature 
as darkness and light. If it is certain that the being of the 
one is incompatible with the being of the otlier, it follows 
so much the more that the qualities of the one also do not 
‘‘exist in the other. Hence it follows that the traiislcr 
^^(adhydsa) of the object, which has as its province the re- 
“presentation of the Thou, and its qualities, to the pure 
“ spiritual subject, which has as its province the rcjM-esentation 
“ of the I, and conversely, that the transfer of the subject and 
“ its qualities to the object, is inferentially false. Yet in 
‘‘mankind this process, resting on false knowledge (milhyd- 
jilana-nimitta) of pairing together the true and untrue |that 
'Ms, subjective and objective] is inborn (nakargiha), so that 
“they transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other, 
“not separating object and subject, although they are absohitc- 
“ly different (atyanta-vivikta) and so saying, for example: 
“‘ This is I,' ‘That is mine.’ ’'t However this transference 
be defined, (p. 12, 1-14,3) in any case it results in this, that 
qualities of one thing appear in another, as when mother-of- 
pearl is taken for silver, or when two moons are seen instead 
of one qi. 14, 3-5). This erroneous transference of the thiu,i^s 
and relations of the objective world to the inner Soul, the Sell 
in the strictest sense of the word, is ])ossible because the soul 
also is, in a certain sense, object, namely, object of the repic- 
sentation of the I, and, as our author here affirms, in no sense 

* Yushm'id-asmat’praiyaya-gochara ; Uaiicijca tinUiatcd h 

second and first personal pronouns,’' and so ]). 15, 2 aimat-pratyaya-vishayairai 
“ because it ( the Soul ) is the object of the first personal pronoun,' wliich, however, 
gives us no clear meaning, for only lepreseniaHons, noi pionouiis. have tvl'jvvt'. 
The soul is therefore .'subject (vishayin), yet not (einpinc) subject of know lfili:^ 
as which the aham pratyayin (Uiat is, vianas to nisfinjjuihh from ahamkartar) 
figures, to which the soul again stands opposed as object (vishdya), c. f , tliepnssnges 
in Remarks 29 and 30, and further in the course of the work (Chap AXVII, 3). 

t Hy this the objective, e. g., the body, is sometimes lieatcd as Buliject, sometimes 
as a quality of it. As explanation the following; passage may serve, p. 20, St 
“As one is accustomed, when it goes ill or well with his son or wife and the hke, 
“to say, ‘it goes ill or well with me/ and thus transfers the qualities of 
“ things to the Helf (soul, atman) [cf p. 689, 3 ff J, in just the same way he transfers 
“ the qualities of the body, when he says : ‘ I am fat, I am thin, I am white, 

“I stand, I go, I leap,’ and similarly the qualities of the sense organs when he 

“ says ; * I am dumb, impotent, deaf, one-eyed, blind,’ and similarly the qualities of the 
“Inner organ [antah harana-manas cf, 2, 3, 32], desire, wi^h. doubt, resolution and 
“ the like ;-lhus also he transfers the representative of I (ahamfratyayin) 

“inner soul, present solely as witness {sdhshin) of the personal tendencies, 

“ conver>ely the witness of all, the inner soul, to the inner organ and the rest 
[that if, to the sense organs, the body and the objects of the outer woild]. 
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something transcendent, lying beyond the province of perception 
^paroksham),* 

This transference, thus made, the wise indicate as nescience 
'(avidyd), and, in contradistinction to it, they call the accurate 
^detcrniination of the own nature of things {vastu-svar^^pmn, 
^tlie being-in-itself of things, as we would say) science or 
' wisdom ( vidyd). If this be so, it follows that that to which a 
'[similar, false] transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest 
'degree affected by any want or excess caused thereby" (p. i6, 
l- 4 )‘ 

The object of knowledge, the soul, thus remains, as made 
;lear in these words, entirely unaltered, no matter whether we 
iglilly understand this, or not. From this we must conclude 
hat the ground ot the erroneous empiric concept is to be 
iouglit for solely in the knowing subject ; in this, the avidya, 
b repeatedly ip. lo, i. 21,7. 807, 12) asserted, is innate nai- 
w^ika); the cause of it is an incorrect perception (it is milhyd- 
'iiiUd-mmitta, p. 9, 3) ; its being is an incorrect representation 
mithyd-pratyaya-svrarxXpa^ p. 21. 7) ; all these expressions point 
,0 the fact that the last liasis of the false empiric concept is 
:o he sought-— where, however, the VManta did not seek it — 
n the natural character of our knowing faculty. An analysis 
)( tin's, as Kant undertook it, would in I'act give the true scion- 
:ilic loundation of the Vedanta system ; and it is to be hoped 
hat the Indians, whose orthodox dogmatics, holding good still 
It tile present day, we here set forth, will accept the teachings 
)f the Criticpie" of Pure Reason,” when it is brought to their 
cnowlodge, with grateful respect t 

,* Ml 5 : ■' C^ucJilion : but how it possible to tiauisfei to the inner soul, which 
‘i' yet iiip object, tlic qualities of olijcct'. ? Foi everyone tinnsfcis, [only] to one 
ohjecf standiiiji before him. anotlici object: and of the inner soul li.ou declarest 
>liat It IS cut off from tlie repiesentatii'ii of Thou [not-l] ami no olqcct [1 lead 
'"iili Govinda : avu/ity’a/T’rtw] •‘’^11 »ot in eveiv sense not 

"Object j f.,r It is the object of ibe it pieseiitaiion of the I ’’ \aimat-pt atyaya visha- 
taken strictly and accoidiiqj to p 78, 6. cf. 73. 5, 672, i, not the sCxhhin^ but 
liie kaitar^ that is, the iiuliviilual soul nlieady endowed with objr ctive quali- 
7*1 li aham pratyaya-vishaya] ; *• and the [whole] acceptance of an inner ioul 
lesU on this, that it is not lianscendeiu (apatoksha). It is also not necessary 
uial the object, to which we transfer anotlici object, should Btami before us; 
^‘‘^1 for instance, when fooli.sh people tiansfer to space ( akasha)^ which is not an 
of perception, the daik colour of the ;jround, and the like. In just the 
»oine Way is it possible to transfer to the soul what ib not soul.” 

* Also Kant’s axiom that the transcendental ideality of the world does not exclude 
a empiric reality, finds its full analogy in the concepts of Shaiikara : cf p. 448, 6 : 
'' tinpiiic tendency is tiue, so long as the knowledge of the soul is not reached, 
as the tendencies in dieam, before awaking occurs. As long in fact as the 
I ’’''vvledge of unity with the true 8elf is not reached, so long one has not a con- 
I '®*'ess of the unreality of the process lesling on the rules ani objects of know- 
7 ' !|ud ibe fruit of wi iks, but eveiy cieatiue, under the designation of ‘ I ’ and 
takes mere iransforinalions for the Sell and for chaiacleristics of the Nelf, 
1,'' I'll the ( ther hand leaves out of con.sideiation their original lbahman»SeIf- 
I > f^i^tefore befoie the consciousness of identity with lirahman awakes, all 
Mly and Vcdic practices are juitified.” 
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On the soil of this natural nescience stands according to 
Shankara, all human knowledge, with the exception of the 
metaph5^sics of the Vedanta ; thus, not only the empiric 
thought, that is, tliought by means of the sense-organs, or 
habitual life, but also the whole ritual canon of the Veda, with 
its things commanded and forbidden under promise of reward 
and punishment in another world (p. i6, 4—17, i). 

The immediate ground on which both worldly and Vedic 
practice must be referred to the sphere of nescience, lies in this, 
that both are not free from the delusion (abhimdna) of seeing 
the I in the embodied ; for neither knowledge nor action is 
possible unless one considers the sense-organs and the bodv 
manifesting them as belonging to the Self,* and the ritual part 
of the Veda also cannot but transfer many circumstances of 
the outer world erroneously to the Soul.t 
A further ground for the inadequacy of all empiric knowledge 

is, that it is only distinguished from that of animals in degree, 
through higher e^'olution (vyni-patli), but in kind is similar to 

it, so far as, like it it is wholly subservient to egoism, which 
impels us to seek for what is desired and to avoid what is 
not desired ; and it makes no difference here whether these 
egoistic aims, as in the case of v^orldly impulses, reach their 
realisation already in this life, or, as in the case of the works 
ordained by the Vedas, only in a future existence, thus jire- 
supposing a knowledge of it Quite otherwise the Vedanta, 
which, on the contrary, leaves tlie whole sphere of desire 
behind, turns its back on all differences of position in 
outer life (even if, as we shall sec, not quite consistently), 
and raises itself to the knowledge that the Soul is in 
reality not the least involved in the circle of transmigra- 
tion [samsdra], J For all those laws of empiric knowledge 

• P. 17. 2 ; “ But how is it possible that the means of knewledge, perception 
“ and the rest, and the [ritual] books of doctrine are found in the province of nfS’ 
“cience?— Answer : Because with'»ut the delusion that * 1 ’ and ‘mine’ consi^ 
“in the body, sense-organs, and the like, no knower can exist, and consequent y 
ft use of the means of knowledge is not possible. For without calling in the am o 
‘'the sense-organs, there can be no activity of perception, but the action of I e 
“ sense-organs is not possible without a resting place [the body], and no ac m 
“ ftt all is possible without transferring the oeing of the Self (the Soul, 

Ihf body, and without all this taking place no action of knowing is possible 
‘'ihe soul, which is independent [reading a sangasya] [of embodied existence]. 

“ without the action of knowing, no knowing can proceed Consequently. ^ji 
" of knowledge, perception and the rest, as well as the books of doctrine [mentioi 
" bebiiig to the province of nescience.” 

t P. 20, $ ! “For when it is said, for examples ‘Let the 5 o'l 

“ the like ordinances rest on the fact of tran.sferring the castes, Ashramas, ag 
“ life and similar differences to the soul j this transference is, as we have sai » 
ftiiertlon that something is where it is not.” „cept 

I The intere.sting passage which gives us an insight into the Indian 
of the difference between man and animals, read.s in its entirety as . „g5 
f p. l8, 4 ff) “ For this reason also ” [wordly and Vedic knowledge 
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and action are valid for us only so long as we are held by the 
nescience, resting on a false transference, which nature imposes 
on us. of which it is said in conclusion (p. 21,7): Thus it 
stands with this beginningless, endless, innate transference, 
which according to its being is a false affirmation, producing 
'' all the conditions of doing and enjoying [or suffering ] and 
“ forming the [natural] methods of concept of all men. To 
remove this, the root of the evil, and to teach the science 
of the unity of the soul,— this is the aim of all the texts of 
the Vedanta.”* 

This aim the Vedanta reaches by separating from the soul (the 
everything that is not soul, not Self and is only 
transferred thereto falsely, thus, in a word, all tcpddhis, or indivi- 
dualised determinations, clothed in which ( upahitam 163, 
9. 690, 5. 739, 7) Brahman appears as individual soul. Such 
Upadhis are : (i) all things and relations of the outer world 
(cf. remark 29', (2) the body, consisting of the gross elements, 
(3) the Indriyas, that is the five sense-organs and five organs 
of action of the body, represented as separate existences, {4) 
Manas ^ also called the inner organ (antahkaranam), the central 
organ for the sense-organs as well as for the organs of action, 
in the first relation closely approaching what we call under- 

“ to the province o( nescience] , because [thereby] no difterence is made between 
“ man and animals. For just as the animals, when, for instance, a sound 
" itrikes their ears, in case the perception of the sound is disagreeable to them, 

“ move away fiom it, and in case it is agreeable, move towards it- as, when they 
“see a man with an upraised stick before them thinking ; ‘ lie will sti ike me,' 
*' they try to escape, and when they see one with a hanoful <■[ fiesh giass, approach, 
" him [one sees that when the Indian speaks of an animal, he thinks of a cow, 
“ somewhat as we think of a dog] ; just so men also whose knowledge is more 
“evolved {vyutpanna chittah)^ wh'n they perceive strong men of terrible aspect, 
“ with drawn swords in their hands, turn away from them, and turn towards the 
“ coni I ary. Thus with refeience to the means and condition of knowledge, the 
“process in men and anim.als is alike. Of couise in the case of animals the 
“ activity of perception, and the like, goes on without pievious (i) judgment j 
*' but, if one watches its similarity, the activity of perception and the like, even 
“in the case of [spiritually] (vyuipatti matdmj men, for the time 

“ [of false knowledge] is distinctly the same ; and if the performance of woiks 
" according to the scriptural canon is permitted only to one who has gained 
“ insight {huddht), and not to one who has not recognised the connection of the 
" soul with the other world, yet for this permission it is not imperative that one 
" [has recognised] the truth to be taught by the Vedanta, leaving behind 
“ hunger and the other [desires], turning away from the difference between 
“ brahmans, waniurs and the rest, concerning tlie soul freed from samsdta, 
' For this truth does not agree with the injunction [the work of sacrifice], but 
^‘ rather is in contradiction to it. And while the canon of ordinances [only] comes 
into force for this degree of knowledge of the soul, it does not rise above 
the province of nescience. 

Cf. for the leaching as to Avidya also the following passages : p 9S, 8, 
*’2, 3. 182,12. 185, 12. 199,5 2o5» >0 343f 4-360. 433, 13. 452, 

:• 455 . 4 * 473 . 17. 483, 6. 507, i. 660, lo. 680, 12. 682,3 689, 1. 

692, 14. 787, 13. 804, I. 807,11. 837,2. 860, 15. 1056, I. 1132, 10. 
"53.12. 1133,15. 
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Standing, and in the latter what we call will, the unified 
principle of conscious life, as (5) the Mukhyaprdna with its 
five off shoots, is the unified principle of unconscious life 
subserving nutrition. -All this, of which more in our psycholo- 
gical part, metaphysics cuts away, in order to retain the soul, 
that is, the real Self or I, which is present as witness (sdkshin) 
of all individual tendencies, but itself only apparently 
individualised by the Upadhis, is on the contrary in reality 
identical with the highest godhead, and, like this, is pure 
spiritual nature, pure consciousness {chditan\a). 

And here we touch the basic want of the Vedanta system 
which, among other things, makes it deficient, that it has no 
proper morality, however near it this, in its purest form, lay. * 
Rightly the Vedanta recognises, as the sole source by wliiih 
we may reach true knowledge, true apprehension of being-in 
itself, our own I, but wrongly halts at the form in which it 
directly appeals to our consciousness, as a k newer, even after 
it has cut away the whole intellectual apparatus, and attached 
it to the not I, the world of appearances, even after it has 
also, very rightly, indicated as the dwelling of the highest 
soul, not, as Descartes did, the head (about which Brh. 2, 2 
treats), but the heart. 

Meanwhile, as we shall see, the spiritual (chditanya) is, in 
our system, a potency which lies at the root of all motion 
and change in nature, which is therefore also ascribed, for 
example, to plants, and means thus rather the capacity of 
reaction against outer influences, a potency which, in its highest 
potentiality, reveals itself as man’s capacity for knowing, 
as spirit. 

• The principle ‘•ayninjjdr tuV irXtjolov aov it aeavron ('Love 
thy neighbour as thyself ] is an iinniedialc consei|Ucnce of Ihc basic concept 
of the Vedanta, as the foibnvinj; verses of the liAai'aiaigUi 27-28)10.1/ 
show : - ' 

" This higliest Godhead slandin;; in all being, 

'' Lives, tliongh this die who sees this, he is seeing, 

And lie who every where the highest God baa found, 

" Will not wound self through self. . . . ’’ 



Art. VIII.-SANITATION IN BENGAL JAILS. 
'"T^HE extraordinary success that has lately attended the 
J[ iiitiodiiction of ceitain sanitaiy precautions into the 
Hooc^hly District Jail, resulting in the entire cessation of dysen- 
tciy, Hiul some other diseases, and the marked improvement 
in the general health of the prisoners, leads me to believe that 
the adoption of similar measures in other unhealthy jails in 
Bcin'al, would eventuate in equally beneficial results. In the 
lloo^hly Jail, the growth of dysentery has completely stopped 
for tiie past two months. This happy result is the more maiked, 
when it is rcmcmbcicd that, during the autumn months, 
dysentery is more t>revalent than during other parts of the 
year, and that lately, among the general pO[)ulation of the town, 
dysentery was exceptionally pievalent and fatal. Other di- 
seases, besides dysentery, which arc common in many unhealthy 
jails ill Bengal, have also stopped ; in fact, at the present time, 
out of a i^ipulalion of about 400 prisoners, there are only two 
pcisons in the Jail Hospital. The means adopted to secure 
this desiiahlc end are so simple and so easy of accomplishment, 
that they migiu well be intioduccd with similar beneficial re- 
sults, not only into other unhealthy jails, but also into asylums, 
factoiics, and, with modifications, even into thickly-populated 
poitions of towns. 

Dining the past ten years, the advantages of good sanitation 
lave begun to be recognized by the educated portion of the 
esidents in Bengal, both European and Native, Many of the 
mists, however, of superstition and prejudice, still obscure and 
thw.irt the introduction and spread of measures calculated to 
dlcviate human suffering and to lower death-rates in the 
country generally ; and this is especially noticeable in towns, 
whcie the increasing density of the population, renders the 
introduction of .sanitary precautions against disease, more im- 
pciative than in (he rural portions of the Province. 

The measures taken to mitigate disease, and to lower death- 
r^^tes, are closely watched with unsympathetic eyes by the in- 
habitants, and are subjected to severe criticism. This is 
naturally to be expected in a country like India, where the 
present customs have existed for so many generations, and 
where changes, for the most part, are looked upon with dis- 
favour ; it will, therefore, be desirable for many years to come, 
f^r sanitarians to direct their energies specially to the improve- 
ment of urban populations, and to other closely-packed groups 
pcisons, such as those connected with factories and mills, 
^nd those confined in public institutions, such as asylums and 
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jails. In fact, the sanitary measures adopted in these places 
should act as object lessons, in demonstrating to the people in 
general the advantages of good sanitation. The absolute 
necessity for this course will be at once recognized by anyone 
accustomed to mix freely with the people as I have done. 

In this article I wish to confine my remarks principally to 
the means by which the general health of prisoners, confined 
in Bengal Jails, may be improved, and the death-rate reduced 
to about one-third its present rate, or, in other words, to about 
14*15 per mille, and that without increasing the general expen- 
diture, or interfering in any way with discipline, which wc all ad- 
mit must be maintained. Under the system I advocate, not only 
will discipline be upheld, but the deterrent character of the 
employment on which the prisoners are engaged, may be in- 
creased ; in fact, I have lately been able to recommend to the 
Jail authorities that the work on which the prisoners arc en- 
gaged should be made of a more laborious, and, consequently, 
deterrent character. 

I have had special opportunities for studying thoroughly the 
subject of jail sanitation, ns not only have 1 been able to watch 
closely for years the habits and customs of the people from 
whom the Bengal Jail population is recruited, but also, for 
many years previous to my holding the appointment of Sanitary 
Commissioner, I acted, in addition to other duties, as Superin- 
tendent of a large District Jail, and two years ago I was a mem- 
ber of a Committee which, at the instance of the Government 
of India, was appointed to inquire into the causes of the ex- 
cessive mortality that existed in certain Bengal Jails. At 
that time I submitted proposals which, when adopted, as no 
doubt they will be in time, will result in the general improve- 
ment of the health of the jail population. I have been fortu- 
nate in lately obtaining an opportunity of demonstrating the 
practical applicability of the measures I then advocated, and 
the advantages that may be derived from them, as, three 
months ago, on completing my term as Sanitary Commissioner, 

I was appointed, in addition to other duties, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Hooghly District Jail, which has an average 
population of about 400 prisoners. 

The general health of the piisoners, when I took charge, was 
bad, there were a large number in hospital, and an epidemic o( 
dysentery had commenced. Within less than a month from 
the time of my taking charge, the geneial health had won- 
derfully improved and dysentery had entirely ceased, 

although up to that time there had been 121 cases of dysentery 
and diarrhoea in the jail, out of a total, from all causes, ot 
235, since the ist January 1895. As dysentery has been 
valent among tlie outside population during the latter months 
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of the year, the immunity of the jail population from this 
disease is the more marked, and clearly demonstrates that it 
is really preventable. 

I will now dravv attention to the death-rates that have 
been recorded in Bengal Jails, the death-rate of the general 
population fiom which the jail population is recruited, and 
the probable normal death-rate (1415 per mille) that must 
occul in jails. 1 will then point out the very simple measures 
which I have adopted, and with entire success, in lowering 
the excessive death-rate in the Hooghly Jail. In the last 
report issued by the Jail Department, an interesting summary 
is given of the average death-rates for the past fifty years, in 
which it is shown that the mortality among prisoners ranged 
from 6 o' 3 per mille in 1844 to 47-1 per mille in 1894. I am 
afraid this latter rate must still be considered excessive. 

With regard to tlie death-rate among the general population 
in Bengal, Mr. G. F. Hardy, to whom the Census tables of 
1881 were submitted by Sir W. Plowden, arrrived at the con- 
cliKsion that, in the Lower Provinces, the death-rate was 39-9 
per mille {see Bengal Census Report for 1891, page 164). Mr. 
J. A. Baines, in his general report of the Census of India for 
1891, page 61, states that the average death-rate for all 
India may be taken at 41 per mille. Mr. O’Donnell, in his 
CensiKs Report for Bengal for 1891, page 168, states that 
isorthern Bengal may be regarded as presenting an average 
death-rate ’ for the Province, viz., 42 4 per mille. Let us ac- 
cept this as the correct death-rate. From these figures we 
can easily calculate the death-rate that should take place among 
prisoners, provided that deaths occurred among them in the 
same proportion as in the outside population. It is an acknow- 
edged fact that, between the ages of nine and fifty, the death- 
rates per mille, living at each group of ages, is much lower 
ttian the death-rate for all ages. It is evident, therefore, that 
an unusually large portion of persons living (as in Jails) at 
Wese ages would be a cause of low mortality. Now, in Bengal 
Jails there are no persons under nine years of age, and very 
ew above fifty years of age ; with regard to this last state- 

nt, I desire to quote the following remarks from Mr. Baines’ 

douhffhJl^^°u ‘891, page 274 There is no 

of habitual over-statement of age amongst the old 

disHn as great age is considered a sort of 

fea .r ^ 77 ) “ we may sum up the main 

consiT distribution of the Indian population as 

with exceptionally high proportion of the young, 

proportion of those past fifty.” “ It will 
comiv*^ til's 's due to a remarkably high birth rate, ac- 

panied by great mortality amongst infants, and those past 
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the prime of life.” The death-rate in the outside populatidu 
of persons between the ages of 10-50 (whicii correspond with 
the ages of persons who form the jail population, as will be 
seen from Mr. O'Donnell’s Table VII, page 168 of Vol. III^ 
of the Census Report for Bengal for 1891) is 20'97, or^ in 
round numbers, 21 per mille. The death-rate, theiefore, in 
jails, provided that the prisoners are subject to the same condi- 
tions as regards food, water, &c., as the outside population, 
should not exceed this rate 21 per mille). But there is no 
reason that I can see why the adoption of suitable sanitary 
precautions should not be able to lower this rate by at least 
one-third ; it has been done in European Jails, and it might 
well be done in India. By this mode of reasoning, wc aie 
enabled to fix the probably correct average death-rate for 
Bengal Jails at 14*15 per mille. As the prisoners in Central 
Jails are picked fiom among the healthy in Distiict Jails, we 
would naturally expect the death-rate to be lower in the 
Central Jails, than in the District Jails; possibly the death- 
rate in Central Jails should not exceed 12 per mille, and in 
District Jails I7‘i8 per mille. 

The practical questions then are, what arc the causes of 
the present excessive death-rate in our Jails? And what 
measures should be adopted to prevent the action of these 
causes? I believe that it will be generally conceded that these 
causes are cholera, dysentery, diarrhcea, pneumonia, and 
debility (the result of the abovementioned diseases). 

The measures by which these diseases may be prevented are 
extremely simple ; they should, however, be systematically 
carried out, for the omission of anyone of them will muloubt* 
edly result sooner or later in the colla[)se of the whole scheme. 
These measures may be comprised under the following heads:— 

1. Disinfection and clearing of the water-supply. 

2. The supply of a more nutritious diet, especially as re- 

gards albuminates, salt, and oils. 

3. Improvement of ventilation. 

4. Entire prohibition of the cultivation of succulent 

vegetables within the jail enclosure. 

5. Careful disinfection of all excreta, drains, clothing[j 

and the air of wards, etc. 


6. Sufficient clothing, 

7. Daily allowance to all prisoners of a small quantity 

of oil to rub their bodies with before bathintf; 


is tiie general custom in Bengal. 

The water-supply for the Hooghly Jail is a typical one ; > 
is at present drawn from a contaminated source, being 
from a back-water of the river Hoogdily, and about 
yards lower down the river than the opening of a sewer (st^P 
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are beinpf taken to remove the intake to a point above the 
sewer) ; tlie water is pumped up from this source, into two 
large open tanks, in which it is at once disinfected and cleared 
by means of quick lime ; it is then, after two days’ rest, 
allowed to run through sand filters into a reservoir fiom which 
it is drawn when required for use. 

In fixing the amount of food necessary for prisoners, it is 
well to consider the amount used by the outside population 
from which these ptisoners are recruited. In August, last year, 
I had occasion, while enquiring into the cause of the excessive 
mortality in certain unhealthy tracts in Bengal, to examine and 
weigh the food ordinarily used by the people. I visited a 
large number of villages, and got the villagers themselves to 
htiiig the food usually consumed by them, which I caie- 
fully weighed. Much interest was taken by the people in these 
weighinents. The different articles used at the three meals of 
the day wcie placed in separate gioups and then weighed; 
the amount of each kind of food used was within the limits 
given in the following lable : — 


7 to 8 A.M.— 


Ounces. 


Rice ... ... 

10 ~II 

Vegetables 

6-7 

Salt 

h 

Tamaiind 

i 

Oil (mustaid) 

i 

Onions or chillies ... 

i 

) 0 N— 

Ounces, 

Rice 

15 ~I 7 

Peas 

2—6 

Vegetables 

II —14 

Fish ... 

2—6 

Salt 

i 

Oil (mustard) 

i- I 

Tamarind 


Chillies 01 onions and 


spices .. 

i- I 

, — 

Ounces, 

Rice 

15 -17 

Peas 

2 - 4 i 

Vegetables 

II —14 

Fi^li **4 t»« 

2-6 

Salt 

i 

Oil (mustard) 

i- I 

Tamarind 

i- i 

Chillies or onions and 


spices ... 

1 - I 


Allowance must be made for the extremely succulent charac- 
ter of the vegetables used^, I found that, when milk and curds 
used, a less quantity of peas and fish was taken. If the 
amounts given in the above table are compared with the food 
tables given in Parkes' Hygiene, it will be seen that the people 
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of these tracts have a sufficient and complete diet. The follow, 
ing table shows the amount of food allowed to the prisoners 
in the Hooghly Jail when I look over charge at the end of 
August last : — 

6 A.M.'- Ounces. 

Rice M. M. 4 

Salt ... ... i 

Peas ... ... 2 

II A.M.— Ounces. 

Rice ... ... n 

Peas ... ... 2 

Vegetables - 3 

Salt ... ... SiV 

Oil ... ... i 

Condiments ... | 

Tamarind ... 1 

t P.M.— Ounces. 

Rice ... ... n 

Peas ... ... 2 

Vegetables 
Salt ... 

Oil ... 

Condiments 
Tamarind ... i 

About six times in the month they got 2 ounces of fish in 
lieu of 2 ounces of peas. It will be noted that the albumi- 
nates oils and salt are deficient in this scale. Since I took over 

charge of the jail, the prisoners have been allowed diet approxi- 
mating to the amounts used by the villagers as mentioned in 
the first table. 

With regard to ventilation, I would observe that, though the 
jail buildings are substantially built and dry, the ventilation is 
defective. The following sketches will illustrate my meaning 

A. 
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(1) Impnre air retained. 

(2) Dravglits very great. 

(3) /.'raaddeniy cooled. 








A is a sketch of an ordinary Bengali house, in which ventila- 
ion is as perfect as it can possibly be. Impure air is at once 
emoved ; there arc no draughts, and the air in the rooms is 
lot suddenly cooled. Sketch B rcpiesents a section of an 
)rdinary prison bairack, in which the foul air is retained in the 
ipper portion of the chamber, the draughts are very great, and 
he air of the ward is unnecessarily cooled. There is no 
loubt that the bad ventilation of dormitoiics of this kind is one 
)f the principal exciting causes of the excessive sickness and 
Icaths from respiratory disease in unhealthy jails during the 
old season. The impure character of the air in the wards is 
eiy evident to any one entering the room before the prisoners 
iic let out in the morning. There arc ceiling venlilatois in 
he wards of the Hooghly Jail, but they are not sufficient to 
iccure proper ventilation ; mcasuies have been adopted to im- 
prove, as far as possible, the ventilation in the wards by keep- 
ing permanently open the upper Venetians. 

The cultivation of vegetables within the jail enclosure, ne- 
'cssitating as it does irrigation and manuring, has a tendency 
^0 render the wards damp, and, consequently, unhealthy. The 
practice has been entirely stopped, which has no doubt helped 
to render the jail more healthy. 

With regard to disinfection, it has been found that the burn- 
jjb of all cxcrementitious matter is the most effectual method. 
^*^0 disinfection of the air of the wards by chlorine gas de- 
^olopcd from common salt, black oxide of manganese, and sul- 
Phn^i’ic acid has been found most satisfactory. 

To ensure that the prisoners are kept sufficiently warm at 
I’w two to four blankets are allowed to each prisoner, accord- 
to the state of his health. 

VOL. cii.] 
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I look upon the daily supply of a small quantity of mustard 
oil to the prisoners, for rubbing their bodies at the time of 
bathing, as essentially necessary. 

I have no doubt that, when the people of Bengal come to 
understand, which they quickly wmII do, how much sickness and 
preventable death may be avoided by such simple precautions 
as those mentioned above, they will adapt them to the re- 
quirements of their homes, and, consequently, not only the 
death-rate in our jails will be reduced, but the general health of 
the community will be improved. 

W. H. Gregg, 

Briq. Surg, LtrGoU Pub. Healtht Camb, 



poSTSCKirT TO THE ARTICLE ON SANITATION IN 
BENGAL JAILS. 

1 Icain this inoining that the death-rate in Bengal Jails will 
piobabl}’ be about 25 per millc for 1895 ; this is giatifying, as 
showing that the recommendations made by the Jail Committee, 
held two years ago, arc at last beginning to pioducc satisfactoiy 
icMilts. I look foi ward, however, to the death-ialc among 
])iisoncis being still fuithcr icduccd, to about 14-15 per 
inillc. 

W. II. G. 

December 1895. 
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T he change of Government in England has been followed 
by a complete lull in Party politics, and, as far as can be 
judged from the speeches delivered by either side during the 
recess, the approaching Session of Parliament seems likely to be 
both a busy and an unusually quiet one. The Unionist leaders 
have shown no disposition to provoke controversy by a prema- 
ture disclosure of the Government programme ; but what has 
been said on the subject, points to the probability of their 
dealing with the questions of the amendment of the Irish Land 
Act, the relief of agriculture, voluntary education, employers' 
liability, and, perhaps, the government of London. 

It is to the Turkish question that all eyes have been turned 
throughout the period under review. After undergoing what 
seemed to be a marked improvement, the situation has lately 
become more menacing than ever. By the abandonment, on the 
part of Lord Salisbury’s Government, of that portion of the 
Biitish demands which France and Russia declined to support, 
the conceit of the three Powers has been restored, and the 
members of the Triple Alliance have since joined it. On the 
other hand, the acceptance by the Sultan of the demands of 
the Powers has been the signal for a series of frightful massacres, 
not only of Armenians, but of other Christians. In some of the 
earlier cases, in which the former were the victims, notably in 
Constantinople itself, the first provocation seems to have come 
fiom the Armenians ; but in others there is no doubt that the 
massacres liavc been as wanton as they were brutal ; and there is 
strong reason for suspecting that they have been instigated by 
tlie Palace clique, into whose hands the Sultan has completely 
fallen. In spite of earnest protestations of his determination to 
carry out the promised reforms and use every effort to restore 
order, the Sultan has shown no disposition to appoint men who 
'’light be depended on to act with energy for the purpose. On 
Ihecontraiy, at the instance of the clique in question, he has 
J'smissed Kiamil Pacha and his colleagues, and replaced them 
oy ministers said to be without prestige, authority, or self- 
Jeliance. In view of the state of anarchy prevailing, the Powers 
have submitted identical notes to the Porte warning it that, 
Unless effectual steps are taken to restore order, they will be 
C"iupcllcd to interfere for the purpose. They have since 
cmanded firmans from the Sultan to allow them to double 
guardships at the capital, but with this demand, which 
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was made three weeks ago, and hasbeen peremptorily repeated 
the Sultan has not yet complied, and, at the time of writing, the 
latest information is that further action on the part of the 
Powers is imminent. The state of affairs is such that it is 
difficult to believe that decisive action would not have been 
taken long ago if the Powers were agreed as to the character 
it should assume. 

The Ribot Ministry in France, having been defeated on a 
motion throwing doubt on their willingness to probe the 
Southern Railway scandal to the bottom and bring the guilty to 
justice without regard to personal considerations, have resigned 
and have been succeeded by a Radical Ministry under M. 
Bourgeois, who have produced what the describes as a 
frankly Radical, and, in some measure, a Socialistic programme, 

At the American P'all ” Elections, the Republicans have 
been generally victorious ; but it is admitted on all hands that 
the silver question has had no effect on the result, and, indeed, 
that, for the present at least, it is practically dead. In New 
York the influence of beer in politics has icceivcd one more 
striking illustration in the return of the Tammany candidate 
the party of reform, which would otherwise have commanded s 
large majority, having been foolish enough to tack temperance 
on to their programme, thus alienating the sympathies of sen- 
sible men, and especia.ly of the large German clement in the 
electorate. 

The King of Ashanti having failed to accept the Biitish 
ultimatum, requiring him to fulfil his treaty engagements, to 
abstain from attacking the neighbouring tribes, and to receive a 
Biitish Resident at his capital, it has been determined to send 
an expedition to Koomassie, consisting of 700 Houssa troops, 
400 men of the West India Regiment at Sierra Leone, nnd 300 
picked men from various corps in England, to bring him to 
his senses. 

The Madagascar expedition has resulted in the complete 
submission of the Hovas and the establishment of a French 
protectorate. 

The profound calm that has fallen upon the political woild: 
at Home since the advent of the Conservatives to power, might' 
almost seem to have been reflected in the complete deaith ol 
excitement which has characterised the past three months in 
India. 

The expeditionary force has been withdrawn from Chitral 
and the intervening country without hindrance from the tiibes> 
or serious mishap of any kind, and the aspect of affairs on onj 
North-Western frontier is unusually peaceful, while, at thj 
opposite extremity of the Empire, the only warlike or senjH 
warlike euterprises on harid, are a small expedition against m 
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Sana Kachins and a demonstration against the Lushai Chief, 
Kairuma, But for the dispute between the two sections of the 
Congress party over the question of the loan of the Congress 
Hail at Poona to the promoters of the Social Conference, which 
at one time threatened to make the holding of the annual 
meeting at that place impossible, but has now, it is said, been 
composed, the Viceregal tour and the St, Andrews dinner 
in Calcutta would be almost the only events of the period that 
called for more than passing comment. 

The dispute in question was the outcome of an agitation 
against the Reform movement, which was sedulously fostered 
by certain prominent members of the Congress party, into whose 
hands Mr. Tilak, one of the joint-Secretaries of the Working 
Committee seems to have played, by seceding from the Com- 
mittee and forming a separate Working Committee of his own, 
composed of anti-reformers. The bone of contention has, how- 
ever, been removed by an act of renunciation on the part of 
the promoters of the Social Conference, who have decided, in 
the interests of peace, to hold their annual meeting elsewhere. 

The Viceroy’s tour has taken him over some of the most inter- 
esting historic ground in India, and has included Agra, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, the caves of Ellora, Poona, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, Scringapatam, Madura and Madras. Lord 
Elgin having hitherto shown no disposition to avail himself of 
the opportunity of these journeyings to take the public into his 
confidence, his footsteps arc not followed by them with 
palpitating interest. At Poona, however, lie made the nearest 
appioach to a confession of political faith of which he has yet 
been guilty, the occasion being an address presented to him by 
the Sarvajanik Sabha of that place. Among other controver- 
sial subjects dealt with by the Sabha was that of the rc-settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue, which is, at the present moment, 
causing considerable agitation in both Bombay and Madras, and 
they appear to have complained of the severity with which the 
new assessments bear upon the people. On this the Viceroy, 
after commenting on the inconvenience of dealing with such large 
questions on these occasions, went on to remark that he thought 
that, if he had the time and opportunity, he could produce facts 
and figures which would show that at no time in the history of 
India had the State demand for a share of the produce of the 
land been so moderate as it is at present. At the same time he 
assured the Sabha that the views they had expressed would be 
carefully considered in the course of the enquiries which the 
Government was instituting, and he trusted that, when those 
enquiries were completed, the Government of India might be 

a position to introduce legislation on the subject, which 
would be based on the same general principle as the Forest 
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Resolution of which they had spoken so appreciatively, viz. 
that " while we conserve the due rights of the State, we do all 
we can to protect the rights and interests of that great class 
of cultivators on whom the prosperity of most countries, and of 
none more than India, depends.'* 

His Excellency also referred, on the same occasion, to the 
Jury Bill which is pending in the Legislative Council, I 
cannot help thinking," he said, that a wholly disproportionate 
excitement has been got up over this matter. I gather that 
you, at all events, assent unreservedly to the recommendations 
of the Jury Commission, and acknowledge, therefore, that re. 
forms are desirable in the law. On one point there is admitted- 
ly great difference of opinion. If the Government had ignored 
that point and left it out of the Bill, this difference of opinion, 
and all the consequences that result from it, would have re- 
mained. The Government thought it better that this point 
should be carefully and deliberately considered in the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council. As the Honourable Member 
who introduced the Bill stated at the time, that is the object 
with which the Government have introduced this particular 
provision ; and I venture to hope that, by the co-operation of all 
who take an interest iu the due and efficient, but still conserva- 
tive, administration of the law, the result of the discussion in the 
Council will be to put it into a shape which will meet with the 
approval of your Sabha, as well as of the rest of the community." 

Speaking, again, with reference to the differences of the Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans in connexion with the mu.sic rules for reli- 
gious and other processions, he said it had proved veiy difficult 
to ascertain all the varieties of custom in these matters found in 
different places, and, under these circumstances, he did not 
see how it would be possible, indeed, he was not sure that in 
any case it would be justifiable, to do otherwise than hold the 
police authorities to the responsibility which falls upon them 
for the preservation of the Queen's peace. 

It will, we think, be generally felt that there was a great 
deal in these utterances which may be regarded as re-assuiing; 
not only by the ryots of Bombay and Madras, but by all 
classes of the community, and not the least re-assuring part 
of them was, the stress laid by the Viceroy on the necessity 
of a conservative administration of the law. 

In replying to the address of the Municipal Corporation of the 
same place. His Excellency took occasion to enter a protest 
against the growing tendency to abuse the opportunity offered by 
addresses of this kind, by making them vehicles for the expres- 
sion of the views of their authors on the general policy of the 
Government. The time His Excellency could afford to spend m 
any one place during his tour? being, he said, necessarily short, 
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it was of primary importance to consider how he could best 
utilise it. One of the best ways in which he could do so was 
by meeting face to face the representatives of local bodies. 
In the second place, such opportunities should be used for the 
purpose of calling attention to special questions of local in- 
tcicst. “I think, therefore,” continued His Excellency, “ that 
the addresses presented to a Viceroy on occasions W this 
kind must aim at two principal objects. In the first place 
they give an opportunity for those courteous greetings which, 
if you are willing to receive him, and the Viceroy is 
willing to come, will be readily exchanged ; in the second 
place they are fit occasions on which to put on record the 
special questions which those who know local interests best, con- 
sider of the most consequence. I am well aware that there 
aic otlier questions of greater and graver interest, which con- 
cern not merely the locality, but the community at large. I 
wish to point out that this is an inconvenient opportunity for 
discussing questions of that kind. I assert with some con- 
fidence that to give their true value to general statements made 
by bodies, however representative, when they deal with a 
controversial topic in a short and summary manner, you must 
have full knowledge of the discussions that preceded the 
conclusion, or a full opportunity of discussing them at the time ; 
and, on the other hand, it is a painful, if not intolerable, position 
that a man, replying to a welcome should be called upon to 
controvert facts, or challenge fallacies, which he cannot accept, 
but equally cannot altogether ignore. Therefore, I think, it 
is moie convenient that in the case of these larger questions 
of which 1 have spoken, if a representation to the Government 
is desirable, it should be made in a form that wilt ensure for 
It a full consideration and a reasoned and deliberate reply." 

_ Over the annual celebration of the feast of Saint Andrew 
■u Calcutta, the shadow of Sir Charles Elliott’s imminent 
retirement from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal hung 
urge. But if, under its influence, the after-dinner oratory 
assumed a shape not altogether in harmony with the occasion, 
tnere was compensation, for all but the most frivolous, in the 
interesting account of his stewardship with 
™ich the Lientenant-Governor, at the invitation of Mr. 
OMderson, favoured those present. 

. the history of the trade of the port during the 

UirK ® speaker drew attention to some features 

Thiic he regarded as cause for congratulation, 

coin,, , showed that the statistics of cotton imports lent no 
the r/ • ‘^o'"pi®i"ts of Manchester regarding the effect of 
exeted^H ? duties, the imports of the past year having 

the ni. . ® previous year except 1893, while those of 

•"ent year promised to be the largest on record. 
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Other points were, that, while the imports during the five 
years had remained practically stationary, the exports had 
increased from thirty-five to forty-five crores, and while local 
production was, to some extent, supplementing the imports of 
necessaries, those of luxuries showed a tendency to increase. 

Referring to the Kidderpore Docks, Sir Charles Elliott 
informed his hearers that a project was before the Port Com- 
missioners, under which all export cargo would be taken in at 
the Docks, and which, if approved, would result in a near 
approach to equilibrium ; and to this he added the welcome 
intelligence that the Government of India had received favour- 
ably a proposal to postpone the Sinking Fund, and had hinted 
that there was some hope of a reduction in the rate of interest. 

Turning to the subject of railway communications, Sir 
Charles entered into a defence of his opposition to the proposal 
for an independent line of railway to connect Calcutta with 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, which will probably not 
generally be considered convincing. My view," he said, has 
been that a single railway system is sufficient to carry all the 
traffic which now presents itself, or is likely to present itself 
for the next twenty years, and that it is more advantageous 
to the trade of Calcutta that capital should be expended in 
developing the feeder communications and enlarging the 
rolling-stock and the number of tracks on that system, than 
in constructing a rival with a greater mileage and inferior 
gradients. Mr. Henderson has referred to my past connection 
with the Public Works Department as giving me some right to 
forin an opinion on this subject, and I confess that my ex- 
perience in India, and my study of the working of the principle 
of unlimited competition in America, have not been favourable 
to the proposed scheme. America has taught us that com- 
petition generally ends in combination, and my belief is that 
if a rival line were constructed, we should soon see the two 
systems enter into an agreement to pool their earnings, 
and then the trade of Calcutta would have to pay freights 
sufficient to cover the working expenses and dividends of two 
railways, though it could all be carried by one/’ 

This defence, however, seems to ignore the fact that the con- 
tention of the mercantile community is, that the single railway 
syst^n has already, for many years past, proved itself actually 
insufficient to cope satisfactorily with the traffic, and that, as far 
as the lower portion of the system is concerned, the extensions 
now contemplated must necessarily aggravate this insufficiency. 
On every other point Sir Charles Elliott was able to 
^^^rers that he had supported the views of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and that with excellent effect ; that 
efforts had carried the connexion of Calcutta witn 
the East Coast and Bengal and Nagpore Railways ; that lus 
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Government had supported the requirements of the Chamber 
as le^^aicls water communications will: Eastern Bengal, and the 
constiuction of feeder lines and tramways, and that he had 
lately lecommended to the Government of India projects 
coveting a length of about 1,100 miles of brood gauge and 750 
miles of nai row gauge line within the province, while projects 
cxtciuling to about 600 miles had been actually or virtually 

sanctioned. 

Adverting to the recently appointed Labour Commission, 
5 ii Cltailcs dwelt on the mischief done by the competition 
f„i lahi)urers between rival employers, and expressed a hope 
that conflict of interests would not stand in the way of the 
;id('])tion of his suggestion for a central organisation for reciuit- 
mg i)ur[)oses.^ Alliuling to the attempts that had been made 
by \)cu\)\c in England to i)Iacc obstacles in the way of Indian 
iiKlihtries, by imt)osing unnecessary and vexatious restrictions 
on the l.dK)ur employed in mines and factories, he claimed that, 
m iL'sisting them, the Chamber of Commerce bad been warmly 
Mihpoited by the Bcng^d Government, and that it had also co- 
opciated in the same direction, by cncoiii aging the purchase of 
diiif's manuf.icturcd in the countiy in prefeicncc to importing 
them fiom England for public purposes ; and he expic^scd a 
hopethat the time was not far dist.mt when steel rails and 
wioiight iron would be manufactuicd in India. 

Alter iL'lerring to the stei)s taken to improve the Police 
administration of the piovincc and the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council, and gratefully acknowledging the iiclp 
leceived from the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce 
‘U)d the Iradcs Association in its disciission.s. Sir Charles 
Elliott proceeded to review, with justifiable pride, the financial 
history of his Licutcnant-Governoiship. “ It is enough,” lie 
remarked, to say tiiat the piovince, which, live years ago, 
had a surplus of nearly five lakhs above the minimum balance 
If is required to retain, is estimated to end the present 
year with a surplus of twenty one lakhs, an estimate which 
am in a position to say, is certain to be exceeded. While 
fhesc figures are gratifying in themselves, it is still more 
gratifying to notice the processes by which they are realised. 

the one hand, the income of the province has gone on 
s cadily increasing, at the average rate of about eight lakhs a 
aud that not through the imposition of any new taxes 
the discovery of any new sources of revenue ; it has been 
natural growth of the receipts under all heads, and mainly 
^departments of Stamps, Excise, and Railways, 
nm ^*^^®^^estably due to the increasing wealth and 
^ spcrity of the country. On the other hand, the expen- 
governed by principles of rigid economy, such as 
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were inculcated by the Finance Committee in which 
honorable friend Sir J. Westland collaborated with ^ me, hardly 
increased at all, except under the heads of Police and the 
compensation allowance due to fall of exchange, till the 
present year when, finding that funds wete abundant, laigc 
outlay has been sanctioned on important Public Works. 1 
venture to think that it is well to publish and emphasise siicl 
results as these in the face of the gloomy and pessimi^tk 
criticism to which our financial position in India has so per- 
sistently been subjected. Bengal is the only province of th( 
Empire in which the assessment on the land is permanentl) 
fixed, so that that source of revenue cannot be mateiially aiig 
mented, and yet so wealthy and prosperous is it, that whal 
may be called the by-products of finance, the results of in 
direct taxation, have biought about a yeaily giowth of 8 Liklv 
in the Provincial income, as well as about 12 lakhs in the shaie 
paid to the Imperial Government, and meanwhile the (obligatory 
provincial expcndituie has not increased b\' ghikhsayaar. 
If we may assume that other provinces, in winch the L.mJ 
Revenue is temporarily assessed and is constantly growing, 
feed the central treasury at any thing like the same latc, that 
treasury is possessed of an assured elasticity of la^veiiue which 
places it in a high position of financial sccinity which nothing 
can disturb, except a catastrophic fall in exchange, or the cala- 
mity of war. No nation on the Continent of Europe produces 
budgets nearly as favourable as this five-year series of Bengal 
budgets has been : nor can they show rcsnlts financially corji- 
parable to those of the Government of India. As long as 
this is is the case, we may firirly ask the gentlemen who write 
so glibly about the bankruptcy of India, to devote their atten- 
tion to discusssing the bankruptcy of P'rance, or Italy, or 
Germany, or Austria. 

The Labour Commission, referred to in Sir Charles Elliotts 
speech, which has been appointed at the recjncst of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and consists of Surgeon Lieiih- 
Col. D, W. D. Comin.s, Inspector -General of Jails, L. P. ; W. B. 
Glad.stone P^sq„ nominated by the Bengal Chamber 01 
Commerce ; H C. Bcgg Esq., nominated by the Indian Tea 
Association ; C. W. Gray P 3 sq., nominated by the Indian 
Mining Association, and Kumar Dakhineswar Malia, has 
been instructed to enquire into the extent of the labour 
requirements of the coal-mining industry, and the causes 
of the difficulty that has hitherto been experienced in obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of labour for it ; the present condition 
of the districts in which the coal mines are situated, as re- 
gards healthiness, density of population, means of communi- 
cation and the general industries of the people ; the terin^ 
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and conditions under which wages are earned and paid at 
the coal mines, as well as the collateral inducements offered 
by the coal industry to those who work in the coal-fields ; 
the best means by which the advantages of the mining 
industry may be made known to the inhabitants of the 
congested districts of the North-Western Provinces and Behar, 
and the best systems under which labourers may be induced 
to proceed to the mining districts, and from what classes of a 
population such labour should be drawn, and to consider 
the question of the possibility of establishing one central 
agency tlirough which alone all labourers, whether for coal- 
mining, tea-growing, or any other purposes, except colonial 
emigration, should be recruited, and, if this is possible, what 
the nature, constitution and powers of such an agency 
bln)uld be. 

The general opinion among employers of labour appears to 
be against the practicability of the proposed central agency 
but this is possibly merely the reflection of a feeling of 
dislike to the levelling effect such a plan would have, tending, as 
it seemingly would, to place the poor or the indolent emplo\er 
of labour on the same footing, as regards the proem ing of 
recruits, as the wealtliy or the energetic, 

A Committee has been appointed by the Government of India 
to enquire into and report on the important question of the utili- 
sation of indigenous drugs for medicinal purposes. It has also 
bccndctermincd to establish an Imperial Bacteriological Labora- 
toiy, under Mr. Ilankin, at Agra, a situation in which, it is to 
be feared, the work of such an institution will be seiiously 
handicapped by unfavourable climatic conditions ; and the 
Government of India has under its consideration the question 
of a thorough re-organisation of the Sanitary Administration 
of the country, a tentative scheme for which has been sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the Local Governments, 

Numerous meetings have been held in various parts of the 
countiy, including Calcutta, to protest against the passing of 
the Legal Practitioners' Act Amendment Bill in its present 
form, opposition being directed mainly against the clause by 
which it is proposed to cast on the accused the burden of 
proving his innocence ; and it is generally expected that, if 
the Bill is proceeded with, it will be modified in this and other 
particulars. 

The Pilgrim Ships’ Bill was passed by the Legislative 
Council, after extensive modification, on the 13th October, 
t^^^e amount of space to be allotted to the pilgrims on board 
heing left to be regulated by the Government, and the provt- 
5 ^on requiring payment in advance of the Turkish quarantine 
being abandoned. 

B has been announced, apparently on good authority, that 
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the provisions of the Jury Bill referring to special verdicts 
will be withdrawn. 

In view of the large increase which has taken place in recent 
years in the minimum quantity of the paper currency circu- 
lation, the Government propose to seek Legislative autlioiity 
to increase the amount of their investments in Government 
securities by two crores of rupees, and the opinion of the vaiious 
Chambers of Commerce on the subject has been asked for. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure met in 
London for the first time on the 5th November, and, after 
holding several sittings, has adjournecl to February next. The 
witnesses examined have been Sir Auckland Colvin ; Sii 
David Baibour; Sir Henry Waterfield ; Mr. Stephen Jacob; 
Genera 1 Newmarch ; Mr. A. E. Becher ; Sir C. Bcinanl 
and Mr. Godscll ; but, as the public aic excluded from I he 
settings, n(;thing certain is known regarding the nature of the 
evidence recoided, which, however, is believed to have related 
chiefly to the mechanism of expenditure in England and India. 

Among interesting public ccicmonies of the (luarter, wc may 
mention the opening of the great Periyar Iriigation Jhojcct, by 
Lord Wcnlock, on the loth October, and that of the Umbaia 
Watcr-woiks by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Considerable anxiety, wliich is still far from having been 
wholly allayed, has been caused in Calcutta during the last 
few weeks by the slate of the llooghly, owing partly to the 
unusual deficiency of water in the river, and partly to the 
sudden formation, at the latter end of last month, of a 
formidable bar in the navigable channel of the James and 
Mary, which rendered it impassable for laden vessels of any 
size. An alternative channel has fortunately since opened, 
with a minimum depth of 13 to 17, and a high-water depth 
of 25 to 29 feet ; but there seems to be no ccitainty of the 
continuance of this favourable condition, and in the meantime 
cxpcit opinion as to the possibility of doing much by art to 
prevent or remove these obstructions to navigation is un- 
favourable. 

Mr. Woodburn, lately Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, succeeds to the scat in the Viceregal Council 
vacated by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, on his appoinlment 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and Mr. C. J. Lyall 
takes the place of Mr. Woodburn in the Central Provinces. 

Sir Charles Elliott makes over charge of liis office on 
the 17th instant and leaves for Europe on the following 
and the Viceroy is expected to return to Calcutta on the 
13th instant 

December jithj i8^S' 
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A Sou of the Plains. By Aithur Paterson. 

Xo lovers of Western American stories with their usual con- 
comitants of Indians, road agents, revolvers, bovvie knives, 
bullies, rowdies, and blood and thunder generally, through 
winch heroic cowboys and virtuous maidens move unscathed, 
this volume should prove of absorbing interest. As a tale, 
it is good of its kind. 

The Herons. By Helen Shipton. 

Interesting reading for a quiet hour, though the book would 
bear cutting down, being somewhat of the longest. 


Tkt' Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the late R. W. Church 
AI. A., D C. L,, London : Macmillan & Co., and New Yoik, 
1895. The Eversley Series. 

This book contains an excellent resume of the history of 
iiuiope during the five centuries between the fall of the Western 
Tiinan Empire and the end of the tenth centuiy. The com- 
)iler has done his work well and produced a pithy and concen- 
rated account of the events and causes that led to the rise of 
lie various countries which shaped themselves during this chirk 
H'liod, and are the [)iactical predecessors of the nations of 
Modem Europe. The limited size of the work does not permit 
^discursive dealing with the events under narration, but no 
^^ctor is neglected which helped to produce some degree of 
oidtr out of the fearful chaos brought about by the barbarian 
liiiiptions. The book is of handy size and, by reason of its lucid, 
i'deicqing style, should be invaluable as an educational woik, 
printed in the Eversley Series, by the kind permission 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., to whom the copyright 
bclong.s. 


A Set of Rogues. By Frank Barrett. 

Having taken up this book, it is difficult for one to set it down 
the final chapter is readied. The story is told in quaint 
jjm-u'orld English, and purports to be Written by one of the 
of rogues’' implicated. In flowing style the author 
Us through scenes of the seventeenth century England, 
.^1‘ouoi^ France and sunny Spain, even as far as Algiers, all 
" 1 interests of the plot. It is no stringing together of loose 
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adventures, but each chapter furthers the object of the woifc 
The " set of rogues " are not very bad scoundrels, though un- 
deniably on the wrong side of the law, and the conspiiacy 
which tliey go through so much to further, is half forgiven by 
the reader, in consideration of their very estimable private 
virtues. Moll, the heroine, and principal figure, is redeemed 
by the saving influence of love, and the heir, who is in danger 
of losing his estates through the machinations of these loveable 
villains, at last comes into them with the addition of her as a 
wife. Self-sacrifice clears her character and atones for her 
misdoings, but not before a series of very entertaining inci- 
dents and wanderings have been recorded. The style of the 
work is good and restrained, the matter excellent. 


A Bubble. By L B. Walford. Westminster : A Constable 
& Co. 1895. The Acme Library, 

A pitiful little story of a promising life spoiled by a 
misplaced love. It was presumption, of course, for the poor 
though brilliant Scottish student, Dirom, to fall in love with a 
General’s daughter, Clara Maulcvercr. Her culpability in 
snaring the youth to his destiuction for pastime cic she 
went to town,” quite in the style of that (4hcr Clara, is 
told with much force and nerve by the author. The down- 
fall of his hopes when he finds Clara in London a diffuent 
person from Clara in Edinburgh, and totally inaccessible to him, 
practically kills Dirom. But she escapes not the justice of fate; 
and, even in the arms of a devoted husband of her own rank, 
who at the same time is an unaffected good fellow, icmoise 
reaches her, and her awakened heart deals her back cruel re- 
proach for the sin of her girlhood. 


From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of Lome. West- 
minster : A. Constable & Co. 1895. The Acme Library. 

A love story with a Jesuit who has broken his vows for its 
hero is a subject difficult of treatment, but the noble Maiquis 
has succeeded in pioducing a work which is quiet in tone and 
elevated in sentiment, if not paiticulaily lofty in diction, or 01 
thrilling interest. 


The Old Missionary. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., 
M,A., LL.D. Oxford : Horace Hart, Printer to the Uni* 
vcisity. 1895. Revised from the Contemporary 
Out of an extremely simple motive, Sir W. W, Hunter 
evolved a sloiy which affoids him an opportunity for 
ing a keen insight into certain phases of official life in 
districts. The Old Missionary, toiling among 
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i^vhom he has brought to Christianity, teaching them the simple 
Liigion of love and brotherly kindness, keeping them from the 
jaw courts, and settling their simple disputes without reference 
Ito the paraphernalia of the law, is a very finely drawn charac- 

I er ; the touch of pathos necessary to humanise the asceticism 
)[ his life being added by the existence of the little daughter 
vlio shaics his toils and privations. But it is not in him, nor in 
lis passive struggle against the over-zeal of his Brahman con- 
iMtaiid pupil, the deacon, who heads against him the mutiny 
;i points of dogma, that the interest centres ; but rather in 
1C wise and tolerant discretion, shown by the officials who 
<iiie in the little story, towards the troubles which arise from 
:liism in the little sect, on the one hand, and their collision 
ith a neighbouring band of Roman Catholic converts on 
\e other. Tliis phase shows up in strong and nervous style 
1C ica!?t)ns which lead to the preservation of internal peace in 
litisli India. All is settled amicably while the officials, in 
empathy with the Old Missionary’s cffoits to preserve his 
loplo from the pedice courts, hold aloof. The Protestants 
.’ck fresh lands to cultivate, and the old man rejoices in the 
icccss of his endeavours. Tlic labour of the Old Missionary at 
le dictionaiy of the difficult hill dialect which he alone is com- 
etciit to undertake, sup|)Iics a picture of effort in the face of 
I'cru helming obstacles, very real in this land of difficulties, 
^oss of sight terminates his long endeavour, which there is 
one coinjjctcnt to continue, and the old man resigns himself to 
hMakePs will, sinking to his last rest in peace born of the 
ict that, ici)cntant and giievcd at his failing i)oweis, the Brah- 
i^incoiweit ami his band of malcontents abjure their schism 
iitl ictuin to his direction. It is needless to dilate upon 
jc clear and lucid narrative style of Sir W. W. Plunter. 
''c simple story flows on without effort or straining for 
^^ct, and the hand of tlie master of English is apparent from 
^ginning to end. 


Th Wootng of Doris, By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

Wooing of Doris, despite its title, is not a conven- 
novel. Doiis' early lover has a somewhat long task 
^ said wooing, and gets her at second hand after all; 

wedded and widowed by an elderly interloper as an 
‘erlude. Her father, a fraudulent trustee, is responsible 
’ •^uch of the misfortune, but all ends satisfactorily. The 
^‘^cters are cleveily drawn, and some extremely clever 
biightens the pages of the book. 
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Winifred Mount By Richard Price. 

This volume affords pleasant light reading for a leisure hour. 
There is no intricate plot to bewilder the reader, but the story 
such as there is, is pleasantly told, and the] characters are 
sufficiently individualised. 

The Crooked Sticky or Pollies Probation, By Rolf Boidre. 

wood. 

A fine, breezy tale of Australian life and adventure. The 
indispensable love interest is well sustained. The heroine 
after a brief and romantic passage with the handsome, scampibl! 
relative from England, settles her choice finally upon hu 
Australian admirer, a fine manly fellow, and by no means a 

Crooked Stick,” as he is libelled in the title. The climax is 
somewhat melodramatic, but this is to be expected in ^^workol 
the kind. The book is full of the nameless charm of Aiistialiaii 
life, and Rolf Boldrcwood knows well how to place before us 
scenes of Southern pastoral life. The details of lifcontb 
sheep-run and cattle farm are represented with great vivid 
ness. There arc many strong situations : fights with bush 
rangers, struggles with the elements. The queer hiimornui 
side of the native born cornstalk is depicted with a skill 
which leaves no doubt of the author’s close poweis of obser 
vation. 

Altogether an excellent book for tho.se who care to bi 
transported, if only in imagination, into the wild, free lifi 
depicted. 


Comrades in Arms. By Arthur Amyand. 

The author sets out, as avowed in his preface, to providi 
the public with a story of military life, incident and action,’ 
and by an endeavour to stimulate the leader’s intcre.'^t ii 
soldieis, to lead to an incrca.scd sym[)athy with those of then 
below commissioned rank. ” On the whole he has altaiiiPi 
his object fairly well. Regimental life is placed before us in 
attractive form. Aithur Amyand has a sense of humour niK 
knows how to make use of it. The plot, about which tb 
descriptions hang, is well sustained and draniatic. Tin 
chapters describing the fights in the Soudan war arc writW 
in a very graphic style. The book will be read with inteifs 
by all to whom a sense of patriotism and pride in our soldier 
appeals. 

The Lovely Malinconrl. By Helen Mathers. 

This is one of those pieces of moving fiction which >1- 
author knows so well how to write. The heroine who gives*'' 
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ijjje to the book is a well drawn and loveable character, while 
|er rival, wlio cried for the moon ” and nearly got it, does 
iot inspire the reader with any of the repugnance which the 
leroiiic’s lival is apt to do. The men folk are presentable 
jpecimens of the English type, and if somewhat above the 

I -eiagc in strength, beauty, ugliness, virtue and wickedness, 
ley are not more so than the men of a lady novelist have 
lij^ht to be. The bad one is very wicked indeed, A duel 
nds zest to the proceedings, but the ending is a happy one, 
i the endings of such novels should be. 


The Renegade, By James Chalmers. 

A somewhat elaborate work of semi-historical fiction. The 
ictiire.sqne figure of Paul Jones has before now served as 
centre-piece round which to weave a web of romance, 
ut the aiiihcji', nothing daunted, has chosen as his subject 
le conjcctuial wrongs which drove this famous character 
) \ugc successful war upon his own country. And very 
dl he has performed his task. The plot is well laid, 
lid moves along with regularity and precision. There is 
D love .story entwined therewith, but the reader is huriicd 
long amid exciting scenes, from adventure to adventure, until 
le climax is i cached in the great sea fight wherein Paul 
ones defeats and captures the British fiigates. This light is 
istoiically tiue, and the author, in dealing with it, displays 
onsideiable powers of dcsciiption. Simultaneously Paul 
ones achieves the fictional object of his life, establishes his 
hntity and his claim to the inhciitancc fiom which he has 
ecn wrongfully kept, but resigns all, and retires. The style 
'good, and the characters arc no lay figures. 


The Salt of the Earth, By Philip Lafargue, 

^collection of short stories, widely different in scope, and 
^‘^lewliat unequal in merit. The fiist and apparently the 
impoitant—^^M'om the Life of Donald Wishart — ’* deals 
one of those neurotic subjects who have earned for 
^l^inselves the style and title of the Higher Degenerates.” 
'‘^‘UUhor has chosen to regard these deviations from the 
type as the Salt of the Earth,” and intituled his 
accordingly. Donald Wishart ” has considerable merit 
study, yet the reader is compelled to take the 
his talents a good deal upon the author’s words, 
not allowed much opportunity of judging for himself, 
is described rather than set forth. The ending is 
n ^ degree, yet the readiness with which the reader passes 
next story without undue curiosity, shows that the 
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author has here missed a point. In ** Time's Revenue.’' we 
have anotlier character sketch far mnre strongly put together 
The girl who has educated herself on her long absent fathei’ ‘ 
early writings, only to find, on meeting him, that his youthfu 
enthusiasms have given way to a practical Philistine ” viev 
of life, is a very interesting study indeed. The strong rebel 
lions spirit, inherited by the daughter, leading her to defy he, 
father, even as he defied his before, produces a very effictiiv 
picture of Time’s Revenge.” All the stories in the buoi 
are marked by originality. 

Two on a Tower, By Thomas Hardy. 

Mr. Hardy’s Preface to this new edition of his work is a 
model of unobtrusive sarcasm. On the sin face it reads as an 
apology ; but the ringing scorn in it will not be mis'^cd by 
his detractors. After explaining his original design, he pio- 
ceeds : — 

“ On the publication of the book people seemed to be le^s struck with tliesi 
high aims of the author than witli their own opinion, first, that tlic iicvel wps 
an ' impr<»per ’ one, ard secondiv, that it was intonded to he a satire rm tliej 
estnbli'-hed chinch of tlii-^ coiiiilry. • * ♦ That, however, was ilmtcen 

years ago. and. in le-pect of the fnst opinion, I ventuie to think lh.it llmJ 
who care to read the story now will be quite astonished at llie scnij uloi 
propriety observed therein on the relations of the sexes.*' 

A telling hit, at the degenerate tendency marked by accitai 
class of novels, lately arisen to public favour. 

If giace and beauty of language, and the sympatli; 
with w'hich “ the [)atlios, misery', long suffering, and divim 
tenderness which in real life frequently accompany the passioi 
of such a woman as Viviette for a lover several ycaislici 
junior” can enchain the reader's interest, then “Two on i 
Tower” is worthy of perusal and rc-peiiisal. The rustK 
characters introduced are in Mr. Hardy's very best vein of subtle 
humour. 

Red Rowans, By P'lora Annie Steel. 

Mrs. Steel is best known in India for her remarkable talcs 
of native life. In the volume before us she shows that she is 
equally capable of delineating English life and character. AVrf 
Roivans is a thoroughly wholesome novel, far removed fronr 
the conventional type. Most of the scenes arc laid in Scoll-'i'i 
and Mrs. Steel makes admirable use of her evidently 
knowledge of Scottish manners and dialect, as well ti'’ 
acquaintance with Northern sceneiy. The plot of the woiK 
Is skilfully contrived ; and, if the catastrophe which cainc^ 
off Maijory Carmichael and turns the book to tiagedy 
the moment when the clouds have lifted and her life seem 
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bright before her, be somewhat sudden, yet it is in keeping 
ivith the expel lence of real life, where the irony of fate is full 
of such surprises. The last chapter comes somewhat in the 
nature of an after-climax-Marjorie's lover loses his memory 
fo, grief and m ob ivion finds such happiness as he is capable 
ofm the arms of an old flame who has long loved and 
manoeuvred for him. 

The Gospel of Buddha according to Old Records. Told by Paul 
Cams llmd revised edition. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publhhing Company. 1895. ^ 

In thus book Dr. Carus has collated the philosophical theo- 
ries of Gautama Siddartha, the «uddh.i, and, by careful editing 
rearranging, and free rendering of the ob.scurer passage!’ 
adapted them to the needs of modern readers. The result is an 
eminently ‘ eadable work, preserving, we are assured, the essence 
and spiiit of Buddhism. Many passages, however, and, indeed 
t o most import-ant it is claimed, are literally copied from’ 
Ik ti.uislatious of the original texts. We cannot here go into 
the merits of Buddhism as a .system of ethics— it can hardly 
be teimed a religion; but the general reader may obtain an 
e-xcellent idea of its teaching, pruned of the puerility and 
extravagance which have overgrown it, from Dr. Cams’ labours. 
Ihc value of the work is increased by an excellent index' 
a glossary of names and terms, and a table of references and 
paiiillcis with the Chiistian go.spels. 

The Fauna of British India including Ceylon and Burma Pub 
lislicd under the authority of the Secretary of State for 

n m "i W. T. Blandford. Vol III 

By W, T. Blandfoid, F.R.S. London : Taylor and Francis 
Calcutta; Thacker, Spink & Co., Bombay: Thacker &’ 
i Beihn: R. Friedlander & Sohn, ii, Carlstrasse. 1895. 

on Bird’s, 

as obliged to return to his appointment in India, as explained 
the Ireface to the second volume. The continuation of 
therefore, left in the editor’s hands. The 
folio wliicli Mr. Blandford expiesscs in his Preface in 
ornitholo^rist who commenced the woVic/* 

'worthy to lat i'"' \ thoroughly 

has ^ predecessors. Some change 

'■‘ken place in the original plan. Thus the Editor says :- 

' Hirds volume, a change in the original plan of the 

'obiraei • “mplele the work in three 

W mla h f“"‘ r® it was announced that the 

">1 InS ! descript, ons 

f'*'>kr uodTfiJ ’ 1 "“'' As the work p.ogressed, however, 

nodificatiou became necessaiy, as it nai evident that the proposed 
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third volume would be of inconvenient size, and it has now been deeiutdio 
divide it into two.* * * The fourth volume is in piepaiation, and a consider, 
able portion is written.* * • Whilst 1 regiet that this is not the last (f 
the series of volumes containing the description of the liuiiin veilebrata I 
hope the final part will not be long delayed.” ’ 


The Origin of the Miisulmans of Bengal Being a translation 
of Ilaqiqate Musalman-i-Bengalah, By Khoiulkar Fuzli? 
Rubbcc, Dewan to H. II. the Nawab Baliadiir of Aliirshidt^. 
bad, G. C. I. E. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 1895. 

This book is a strong[ly worded protest aj,^aiiist the 
establislied theory, that the Musalmans of Bengal are the 
descendants of low caste Hiiidus conveited to Islam in 
days of the Mahomedan iiruption. The learned Dcuan 
is not a little angry with Sir W. W. Hunter for adhering to 
this theory, and, with the view of refuting it, quotes the 
following cautious .statement from tliat author’s Staisltcd 
Account of Mnrshidabad : “ It is said that the gicat Alahoiiicildii 
families rtttirned to Delhi or to Persia when Bengal became 
subject to the English." On this the author says: “Sir 
W. VV. Hunter's icmark on this point is as erroneous as un- 
tenable,” and, after a compliment to “ the spirit of toleration 
characteristic of the English nation, which not only aiTnded 
them (the Musalmans) liberty of faith on religion, but allowed 
them to be governed by their own laws and principles " 
proceeds to state his thesis in unmistakeable tcims 

“One who has minutely studied the history of the Musalmans of 
Bengal will see, that the gieat Mahomedan families who Ccime to 
Mursliidabad fiom the time of Mor.Miid Kuh Khan, the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, are still largely to be found m the towns nl 
Mursliidabad, Patna, Pumea, ]>acca, Hooghly^ etc , or in the villo^es 
of these distiicts, and that tlie hanads, which were conhiicd upon 
them by the ancient rulers of ihe countiy, are still picscived, snd 
the landed property though split into very small pieces, winch fbty 
received as giants from those rulci^, is, up to this day, in the posses- 
sion of their descendants. It will thus .'ippe.ir that the suppi'sitioii 
of Sir \V. \V. Hunter with legard to the Musalmans of Ilenj^Ml h 
quite baseless and unreliable. Sucli being the case it can safely, and 
without any fear of contradiction, be asserted, that the ance^tois of 
the present Musalmans of this country were ceitainly those Musalmans 
who came hcie from foreign pads diiiing the lule of ilie former sover- 
eigns, and that the picseiu geneiaiiou of Musalmans are the offspnnS 
of that dominant race who remained masteis of the land fot 5^* 
years. 

Althougli the facts here stated, if verified, would at 
show that Sir W. W. Hunter'.s tentative statement, that “ thj 
great Mahomedan families returned to Dcllii or to Pcisia, 
needs qualification, yet the sweeping deduction drawn by 
the author is clearly a non sequitur. Plainly the existence oj 
these descendants of Mahomedan immigrants docs not dispio^*'' 
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the existence of the dcccoiidants of proselytes from Hinduism, 
]}[\i it is against Mr. H. Beverley that the Dewan is most 
exercised. According to liim it is from the wrong and 
groundless theories promulgated by Mr. H. Beverley, in his 
Census Report of Bengal for 1892, that “ the erroneous 
opinions expressed by Sir W, W. Hunter and other writers of 
note have been derived.” The Dewan’s reasoning is weak 
to put it mildly. Mr. Beverley's position is a very simple one. 
After pointing out that the lot of the low caste masses, owing 
to causes sufficiently exjdicit, was very wretched in Bengal 
uiuler Hinduism, he proceeds— We can imagine that very 
little persecution was requiicd to change the faith of these 
miserable helots," The Dewan, ii] opposing this, shows a want 
)f peiception of the gist of Mr. Beverley's contention. ‘^This 
jtalemcnt,” he says, is open to objection ; since if the lower 
unlcrs of the Hindus were compelled to embrace Islam, how 
was it possible for the higher classes ... to have adhered 
to tlieir own creed in this country.” And this after devoting 
some pages to setting foith the tolerant spirit of Islam, though 
by no means rcpiuliating the willingness of that proselytizing 
faith to receive converts, The theory that a propoition of 
the Musalman iidiabitanls of Bengal are the descendants of 
proselytes scarcely deserves the vehemence with which the 
Dewan assails it, nor would it seem to justify the two para- 
graphs which conclude this portion of the work under 
review : — 


“ We lament that during the of the most just and popular 

Goveiiuneni of Britain— a Govemmeni which has not its equal in 
the universe— the feelings of such vast muhiiudes of I's loyal Musal- 
nian subjects shou’d be allowed to be hint by iheit being unjustly 
held ii{) to iidirule bifoie the whole world, and, moreover, that such 
whimsical and defamatoiy statements, which scandalize Musalmans 
and injuie their feeling-, should be placed on public record to put 
them to shame and make them contemptible in the eyes of the 
world. 

“ Wo humbly, but most earnestly, implore the paternal Government 
to lepair ihe wiong done to iis Musalman subjects through the 
public wiitings of Mr. Beveiley ; and solicit that the question at 
lasue, that of our oiigin and ancestiy, be thoroughly inquiied 
into with the help of the light afforded by bistoiy, and that the results 
t>f such investigation m.iy be placed on record.'’ 


Apart from its controversial aspect, the book contains much 
valuable iiifoimation respecting the Mahomedans of Bengal, 
tlicir castes, divisions and occupations, with the leasons which 
led to their being outstripped in the race for material 
progress by their more subtle and supple Hindu rivals. 

tiaiislator, whose name is not given, has done his work 

Well. 
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The Story of Barlaam anl Joasaph, Buddhism and Christian^ 
ity. Edited by K. S. Macdonald, M. A„ D. D., Fellow, 
Calcutta University. With Philological Introduction and 
Notes to the Vernon, Harleian and Bodleian Versions, by the 
Rev. John Morrison, M. A., B. D., Principal, General Assein* 
bly’s Institution. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co. 1895. 

The bulk of this work is taken up by a translation fiom 
the Greek, the History of the Five Wise Philosophers^ ” 
originally printed for li^dward Midwinter, at the Three Crowns 
and Looking-glass in St. Paul’s Churchyaid, to which no date 
is given, though as stated in a note by the Editor, the Addenda 
referred to in the title page arc dated 1732. While adopting 
the History of the Five Wise Philosophers as the basis of his 
narrative, the Editor has worked into it those passages from the 
original Greek, as translated by Dr. Bi'rry, which had been 
dropped in the course of time. Thus printed, the History is a 
mosaic of eaily 17th century English, and that of the close of the 
19th, which, the Editor concluiles,'’ may prove a useful exercise 
to tlie student of English to attempt to analyse it, separating 
the earlier fiom the later English.” The other four veisions 
of the legend, vh ^ The Hystorye of the Hermyie Balaam, 
from William Caxton's Golden Legend, Barlaam and 
Josaphat, Vernon M. S,, De Sanctis Bcrlam and fosaphat, 
Plarlcy M. S., and Bailaam and Josaphat, Bodleian M. S, 
arc given veibatim as in the original. To these are aHi.xed 
a philological disseitation on the English of the MSS., and a 
very copious and valuable series of notes on the text by the 
Rev J. Morrison, which very greatly enhance the value of 
the publication. These texts arc here, for the first time, anno- 
tated in English. The introduction by the Editor fom^’ 
an able treatise upon Chri'itianity and Buddhism, and, as 
claimed in the Preface, is “ mainly devoted to the rectifying 
of a total misrepresentation of the facts of History with 
reference to the supposed influence of Buddhism on the 
literature of the West. Dr. Macdonald, in this introduction, 
attacks with great vigour the arguments, conclusions and 
assertions of Mr. Arthur Lillie, Mr. Ernest Dc Bunsen, Professor 
Seydel and Mr. R. C. Dutt; 1 . C. S., C. 1 . E., who, in various 
vvoiks, have attempted to prove that the teaching of Buddhi'^m 
had influence upon the Gospels and other scriptures of the 
New Testament. Dr, Macdonald maintains that the founda* 
tions upon which thc.se arguments arc based are utterly unreli- 
able, and that the evidence on which the contention is based is 
of no value. Evidence is adduced to show that Buddhism had 
not even been heard of in Syria, in Egypt, or in Europe, before? 
the third century of the Cliristian Era. Insuppoitof this 
contention Dr. Macdonald publishes a letter from Professor 
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Ramsay, author of The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A,D. 170. 

A most interesting part of the Introduction is that devoted 
to a comparison between Buddhist canonical wiitings, and the 
Christian canonical writings upon which Mr. R. C. Dutt relies 
to establish a connection between the two. Dr. Macdonald 
boldly publislies the parallels and shows how weak and far- 
fetched they aie. 

Nevertheless, it is not disputed that the Joasaph, or Josaphat, 
of the legend is none other than Buddha, and the Editor 
rcmaiks on the vciy aimnialoiis position which he occupies in 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Chiistianity, a[)propriated not 
oidy by the Hindus as an incarnation of Vishnu, but by the 
Rf)man Catholic and the Gicck Church as an arthodox 
canonised Christian Saint, and, as such, ordered to be worship- 
ped under the name and title of S. S. Barlaam and Josaphat 
The Editor comments ; — 

“ It is, however, son ewhat cudou';, to say the least of it that, 
he wlio denied the existence cf God should himself be worshipped 
as Goli, by a lat^e poiiion of the hum.in f»»miiy, and that the Kieater 
poition of lemaindei should woiship him either as a Chiistian 
Sami, or as a Hindu incarnation, an embodiment of illusion and 
deception 

The story of Barlaam and Josafhat is attributed to John 
(Mansur), of Damascu'', who died 756 A. D. When it is said 
that the story is largely Buddhistic, what is meant is that a 
good deal (jf the subject-matter came originally from a 

Buddhistic book, or it may be books, but that the result was 
a new book, containing nothing peculiar to the creed or 

doctrines of Buddhism. In using the mafciial, all doctrines, 
and. indeed, expression contradictory of Cliristian beliefs, were 
discarded or rejected.’' 

History of the Armenians in India^ from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Mksroub J. Seth, Armenian 
Examiner to the University of Calcutta. Published by the 
Author at II, Wellesley Square, E. 

At a time vvlien the attention of Europe and India is 

being drawn so powci fully to the sufferings of the Armenians, 
tbe appearance of this little book is most opportune. Besides 
being from his antecedents and position well fitted for the 
task of wiiting a histoiy of his nation in India, Mr, Seth has, 
Ihrough a cour.se of years, devoted himself to the pleasing, 
ibough laborious, work of hunting up facts relating to them. 
The fruit of his researclies is an admirable compendium, 
bislorical and biograjihical, revealing, to any who liave not 

studied the subject before, a collection of striking events wliich 
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reflect lustre on the achievements of members of liis com- 
munity in the past. Independently of India, some reference 
was necessary to the early history of a race which claims 
to trace its origin to a period anterior to Abraham, in whose 
days, we are told, “ the Armenians were a powerful nation.” 

We are not disposed to criticise too narrowly the esti- 
mate which Mr. Seth makes of his people’s doings in tlm past, 
and have read with much interest the eaily history of his 
nation, which he has sketched con aniore and with fervid 
patriotism. Within the Christian eia, too, they have established 
a claim to grateful recognition : — 

“How much does humanity, how much does Christianity owe to 
this race ! ” says the Rev. C. G. Cuitis. “ The Armenians are 
tlic only Christian nation in Asia ; the Armenian nation was the 
first to become Christi.in ; Missionaries of Christianity in early tune?, 
thev have been its martyrs in all, fioin ilie fifth century when tiny 
rose as one m'Ui to repel the Zoroa'tnans, who tried to force fiie- 
woisliip into the place of the worship of the true God, tliroii^h ages 
of Moslem oppression since, they have passed on an inheritance of 
resistance and suffeiing for Christ’s sake.” 

Mr. Sclh notes with honest piidc that, although the 
Armenians in India “ have built no cities like their confreres 
in trade, the Danes, the Dutch, and the French,” tliey have, 
nevertheless, a history in the land of their sojourn and 
adoption ; not, however, one of conquest, adventure, plunder, 
and rapine,” but of noteworthy deeds, influenced by strong 
nationalism and tenacious patriotism, of a handful of Arme- 
nian colonists at the various commercial centres of Indin.” 

Mr. Seth was appointed by the Bengal Government in i(S94 
to translate into English a number of classical Armenian 
inscriptions in the Armenian Churchyards in Sydabad (near 
Moorshedabad), Chinsuiah and Calcutta ; and, in pursuing this 
labour of love, he alighted on the oldest Christian tombstone 
in this city. The inscription on it is translated as below : — 

“This is the tomb of Rfzabeebeh, wife of the late charitable 
Sooken*:, who departed from this wcirld to life eternal on the 21^1 
day of Nakha [lith JuIvJ in the year 15 [New Era of Julfa=i6j0 
A. D.].” 

He points out that the Armenians had established them- 
selves at SuianatiixMm Hautkola Gh^t), at least 60 years before 
Job Charnock, who is regarded as the founder of Calcutta, 
hoisted the British flag on the banks of the Hooghly, which was 
on the 24th August, 1690. The Armenians attached themselves 
to the English in 1688 through their representative, the well- 
known Khojah Phanoos Klialanthar, through whose influence, as 
a merchant of ernincncy, ’’ they obtained charters from the 
East India Company on the 22nd June of that year. These 
interesting old documents, the substance of which is quoted 
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in the book under notice, f?iant to the Armenians an equal 
share and benefit of all indulgences, in the way of trade, resi- 
dence, &c., granted to “ any of their own adventurers or other 
Englisli merchants whatsoever,” and also liberty to exercise 
their own religion, build churches— for which a parcel of land 
was also granted, and a temporary church of timber erected 
by the Company, whenever they numbered forty or more 
persons in any city or town belonging to the said Company. 

Not in Calcutta alone, however, were the enterprising 
Aimcnians found. Kasi, our modern Benares, was once the 
head-quarters of Armenian merchants, who reached it by the 
land route passing thiough Persia and Cabiil ; the sea-route 
round the Cape btung then unknown to European navigators. 

In the (lays of Moghul ascendancy, when jehangir held 
court at Agra, Captain W. Hawkins, who had been sent on a 
mission to the lunperor, leccivcd from him many donations 
and was earnestly intreated to accept a wife. The English 
Captain urged that his religious convictions would not allow 
him to many any but a Christian— whereupon, as Mr. Seth is 
careful to tell us, search was made, and a yotmg Armenian 
maiden found, whom Captain Hawkins married, and whom he 
took ultimately to England. So much were ArmeniansHrusted 
In the olden days, that, when difficulty was experienced in 
England in enlisting soldiers for India, owing to King William 
the Third’s demand for them in his European wars, the Court of 
Directors wrote out to the Deputy and Council of Bombay 
to try and enlist Armenian Christians, as the very best men 
to be trusted. Again, the important (jeputation sent to the 
Court of Delhi, in 1715, for the purpose of obtaining a 
finnan from the Moghul Empeior, was accompanied by an 
Aimenian mei chant of “ great eminence and vast influence,” 
named Khojah Israel Sailiad, who was its inlerpictcr, and 
through wliose aid the object of the mission was achieved, 

But we have no space to reproduce tlie striking incidents 
which Mr. Seth's industiy has brought together, relating to 
the work of the Aimenians in past times in India, and their 
services to the English, and must refer our readers for 
them to the book itself, which exhumes from the records of 
the past something that will be new to most of them, vid.^ the 
existence of a company of 100 Armenians in Calcutta in 1801, 
which was maintained as a Militia at the expense of an emi- 
nent merchant, named Aga Catchick Arrakiel. 

The book glances also at Armenian educational institutions 
in Calcutta, and embalms the memories of Arratoon, Kaloos, 
Johannes Avdal, and ^ 4 he immortal Mesroub David Thaliatin.'* 
It further touches the subject of Armenian Literature and 
Journalism in India, and concludes with two Appendices which 
ifcat on the classical Armenian language. 
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7 he Relief of ChitraL By Captain G. J. Younghusband, 

Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, and Captain FRANK E. 
Younghusband, C. I. E., Indian Staff Corps (late Political 

Officer in Chitral). With map and illustiations. London : 

Macmillan and Co. and New York, 1895. 

This is a book of stirring incidents and heroic deeds. It is 
from the pen of two military officers who were present in most 
of the scenes desetibed, and many of the actions which took 
place. Captain Geo. Younghusband was on the staff of Gencial 
Sir Robert Lowe, who commanded the army which advanced 
against Chitial from the South (Feshawur) ; and Captain Fiank 
Younghusband, who liad been Political Agent at Chitivd, was 
better acquainted with the Northern route from Gilghit by 
which Colonel Kelly advanced against that fortress. The map of 
the region about Chitral is a most useful help, and the illustia- 
tions, which are beautifully executed, add greatly to the interest 
of the narrative. 

The opening chapter, on the causes of tlte war, narrates 
occuircnccs with which the public aie familiar : how Aman-ul- 
Mulk, the old Mehtar of Chitral, died, leaving seventeen sons ; 
how Afzul, one of the sons, seized the aims and treasure in the 
fort, and killed as many of his brothers as might be expected to 
make a bid for his throne ; how Niz.im-ul-Mulk, his elder brother, 
fled to Gilghit, the head-quaitcrs of the Political Agent; how 
the uncle, Slier Afzul, from his banishment in Afghan 
teriitory, came upon the scene; and how Afzul-ul-Alulk 
was killed; how the uncle became the de Jacto iiiler of 
Chitral ; and how also he had, very shoitly after, to flee back as 
fast as he had come, when Nizam-ul-Mulk- moved against 
him, after seeking the support of tlie British Government. 
After Nizam-ul Mulk felt secure in his scat, he asked that a 
Biitish officer might be sent to icmain at Ids side. Tins led 
to the mission of Surgeon-Major Robertson and three other 
officers, with fifty men of the i5tli Sikhs, ‘to congratulate the 
new Mehtar on his succession, and to promise him the same 
subsidy and support as were given to his late father," and 
eventually to the presence at Chitial of Mr. Robertson with 
his escort of 400 men, after Nizam ul*Mulk has been murdered 
by his brother, Amir-uI-Mulk, and Sher Afzul had re-appeared 
at Chitral, assisted by the restless and ambitious ruler of Jandidi 
Umra Khan. Amir-ul-Mulk was deposed and retained in 
custody by the British officers, and Suja-ubMulk, a boy, 9 
years old, recognized as provisional ruler of Chitral, when the 
fort was attacked and surrounded by Patluins and Chitralis, and 
the expeditions were set on foot with which the book before us 
deals. Into the policy of the war the authors do not enter, 
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but confine themselves with true military instinct to the course 
of events and the results achieved. 

The manner in which Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler 
wete seized at Reshun, by Yadgar Beg and Mohamed Isa, 
recalls the treachery of Akbar Khan towards Sir W. H. 
MacNaghten, and illustrates the utter untrustworthiness of the 
Afghan. Mahomed Isa himself, like Akbar Khan in 1841, 
was the prime actor in the tiaitoroiis proceedings. The sub- 
sequent experiences, however, of these two officers were, on the 
whole, better than might have been anticipated for they were 
taken to Umra Klian. “ We both consider/' they say, that 
Umra Khan treated us very well indeed, and that he never 
intended to be the direct cause of injury to us under any cir- 
cumstances." 

General Lowe’s advance from Nowshera is thus described 
by Captain Geo. Younghusband. Since Loid Roberts made 
his famous march from Kabul to Khandalmr, the Indian 
army lias, perhaps, taken pait in no campaign so rapid, bril- 
liant, and successful as the operations which resulted in the 
lelicf of tlic sorely pressed garrison of Cliitral. No element 
was wanting to call forth the keenest instincts of the soldier, 
or to arouse the anxious interest of those who watched with 
breatlilcss suspense the struggle, as the columns pushed forwaid 
over high mountain passes, girth deep in snow, across rivers 
bioad and deep swollen with rain and smelting snow, and fierce- 
ly opposed by the desperate bravery of mountain warriors born 
and bred to the sword. Wlicn, theiefore, within three short 
weeks the welcome news was flashed down the wire tliat Cliitral 
was lelieved, and that the British Agent and his escort had 
been snatched from a horrible fate, there was liaidly a corner of 
the British Empire vvhicii did not feel proud of the hardy 
1' adeis and brave men who had so signally upheld the proud 
standard of British resoutcc, pluck and cnduiance." 

The book generally is based on official dispatches ; but it 
abounds in thrilling incidents and instances of personal 
piowe.ss, and of the Biitish officers care for his men. A 
wounded officer giving up Iiis mule to a wounded sepoy, 
and ascending a rugged mountain path walking by the 
^'ide of the animal, is a most significant fact explaining the 
attachment of the sepoys to their English officers. Where such 
•■^Rard for the native soldier was evinced, it is not surprising 
tliat the Pioneers in Colonel Kelly’s force should have volun- 
fceied to carry his two guns on their own shoulders where the 
tonics could not make their way through the snow. 

The expedition of Colonel Kelly with his 400 men was even 
^ore aiduous than that of General Lowe with his 15,000. But 
'vuere each branch of the service met with peifcct coolness and 
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intrepidity, the special dangers and difficulties which fell in its 
way, it were invidious to make distinctions. 

This exciting and excellent book closes with a view of the 
present situation which is sketched in a spirit of genuine 
loyalty to the Government, and describes results which disairn 
criticism. The people of Chitral, when asked why they had 
been so foolish as to fight us, replied to Captain Younghusband : 

Why were we ? We hate these Pathans ; they have plundered 
our houses and carried off our women ; but they were strong 
and close while you were far away, and we never knew you 
were so poweiful as you are. We did not want to fight you; 
but we were led away." ’ 


The Second Jungle Book, By Rudyard Kipling, with 

Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C. I. E. London: 

Macmillan & Co. and New York. 1895. 

The second jungle book is as delightful reading as the first. 
As regards the Indian talcs, the materials of each stoiy or 
fable, as it may more fitly be called, amount to just nothing 
— a truce among the wild beasts during the prevalence of a 
drought, which renders each too thirsty and emaciated to hunt 
after its prey ; a triangular dialogue between a crocodile, an 
adjutant and a jackall, and so on — , But the inimitable touch 
of Rudyard Kipling invests them with an interest which never 
flags ; the stories are vivid and fresh, though it is the youthful 
nature, surviving even in the aged, that can alone thoroughly 
enjoy them. 

The Miracle of Purun Bhagat ” is something beyond this, 
as well as “ Quiquern,” at both of which we shall briefly glance. 
Purun Dass was a high caste Brahmin, whose father had been 
an important official in an oldTashioned Hindoo Court. 
PurUn himself, helped by a good English education in a 
Bombay University, rose step by step to be Prime Minister of 
the Kingdom, a semi-independent Native State. Giving the 
credit of all the reforms he initiated, to the young King, his 
master, he established girl’s schools, made roads, started dis- 
pensaries, published a yearly Blue Book on the Moral and 
Material Progress of the State” — in a word delighted the 
Government of India and the Foreign Office. He became the 
honoured friend of Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, of 
medical and other missionaries, of English officers who loved 
shooting, and of hosts of tourists. At last he paid a visit to 
England, and was reckoned in London the most fascinating 
man ever met at dinner. On his return to India (where he had 
to pay enormous sums to the Piiests to recover caste), Puiu>i 
Dass was made Sir Purun Dass, C. 1 . E. At a dinner in the 
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Viceregfal tent, he replied to the toast of his master’s health in 
a speech which few Englishmen would have surpassed. The 
next step in his life was to return to the Government the 
jewelled order of his Knighthood, resign his post in the Native 
State and die to the world. In other words he doffed all the 
insignia of officialdom and became a Siinnyasi — a houseless 
wandering mendicant, depending on his neighbours for his 
daily bread.” He footed it to Rontuk, thence to Kiirnool, 
thence to ruined Samanah— up along the dried stream of the 
Guggur to the Plimalayas, where he reached a ruined shrine 
of Kali and established liimself there. Our readers can read 
in Mr. Kipling’s trile how he tamed the langurs and the wild 
beasts of the forests ; how villagers in the neighbourhood 
supplied his wants, and how the whole thing ended. What we 
wish to draw attention to is Rudyard Kipling’s estimate of 
the effect of western civilization on the Native mind. 

C)f course it is easy to detect the originals which suggested 
to him the character of Purun Bhagat. The ai)parent 
tiansformation of such men into reprcsctitalives of European 
civilization, Mr. Kipling regards as illusory, Its influence on 
them is skin deep. Scratch the Russian and you will find a 
Tartar. Asceticism is rooted in the religious nature of an 
Oiiental, and a return to the original type is inevitable. The 
same note is struck in Matthew Arnold’s lines descriptive of 
Oriental character : — 

“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In silent deep disdain ; 

She let the Ici^ions thunder past, 

Then pliiiii;’d in thought again” 

Mr. Kipling’s residence in the United States has enabled 
him to study the life of the Esquimaux. IJis “ Qniquern” 
bungs to light their domestic and social life, and surrounds 
the flat and uninteresting pursuits of seal hunters near the 
Noith pole in a region where it is dark for nine months in the 
year, with a halo of liuman interest and attiactivenc.ss. The 
veiscs with which the story closes, are, like all the other verses 
in the book, musical and pleasing. We have space for little 
inoie than the chorus of the Returning Hunter's Song : — 

ANGUS TIVUN TIND. 

Our gloves arc still’ with the fiozen blood, 

Our furs with the drifted snow ; 

As wc come in with the seal — the seal ! 

In from the edge of the floe. 

Chorus : Au jana ! Ana / Olia ! Haq ! 

And the yelping dog teams go ; 

And the long whips crack, and tlie men come back, 

Back from the edge of the floe. 
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We tracked the seal to his secret place, 

We heard him scratch below ; 

We made our maik, and we watched beside, 

Out on the edge of the floe. 

We raised our lance when he rose to breathe, 

We drove it downward— so ! 

And we played him thus, and we killed him thus, 
Out on the edge of the floe. 

Our gloves are glued with the frozen blood. 

Our eyes with the diifting snow ; 

But we come back to our wives again. 

Back from the edge of the floe. 

Chorus : An Jana / Ana ! Oha / Haq ! &c., &c. 

The illustrations arc most expressive. 
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Chytropaii Mahdrdjd Sivdjir Jivan Charit. By Satya 
CllAKAN SllASTKi. Printed by Gopal Chandra Niogi at the 
Nababibhakar Press, 63-3, Mcchooa Bazar Road, CaiciUta. 
publibhcd by Manmatha Nath Chattopadhaya, Daksliines- 
vara. 

P UNDIT Satya Charan Shastri was asked by his father to 
write a biograpliical account of Sivaji, the founder of 
il.iihatta ^icatncss. He accordingly travelled lor a lon^^ time in 
he Koiikan and the Maihatta country, makini^ it a point to visit 
he scenes of Sivaji’s adventures. He knows Marathi, and dis- 
iii^uished Maihatta Gentleman supplied him with rate bonks 
nrl documents, throwini!^ new h\idit on the history of Sivdji, 
mi of the rcmaikablc pciiod in which he lived. The Pundit 
IS shown a commendable spiiit of original cncjuiiy and re- 
carch. His father also descivcs well of the Bcng.di public for 
iiceiiiMoj'ng his son to undertake such an arduous work, and it 
mi matter ot congiatul.ition that the '•pirit of enquiry and 
hcairh, the undoubted result of En-dish education, is now 
irnu'citing, even the lanhs of the Pundits, so well known for 
licii consci vativc .s()iiit, 

This Bengali woik was wiitten in Ibunba}', with the assist- 
iticc of distinguished Mdrhattd savants, and it gi\es us the 
"U'Cet transliteration of Illaihattd pioper name-. IIistf)iy 
a new bianch of literature in Ihmgali, Hindu hisioiical 
‘ines have come in to Bengali thoiugh the meilinni of English 
stiange confusions have occuned in their pioiiiin- 
tdioii ami transliteration. ld)r instance, Md.lhava Rdo is the 
of the foinlh Peshwa, the Mdihdltds pronounce the name 
s Mdelho Rdo ; the English histoiians write it Madho Rdo, 
"'^1 we havi; noule him Madhii Kao. Thu name of the 
[e<it(st of the Sindhias was IHahddevaji ; the IMdrhdtlds call 
Malidddji ; the caily ICnglish writeis coiiU[)t it into 
adaji. The Bengali writers coirupt it further and make it 
^dhaji. Pundit Satya Chaian Shastri has given the true 
^oi.ittd pronunciation of thc.se historical names, and it is hoped 
the Bengali writers of histoiy will trdee note of this. The 
and most important coir ction that should be made 
connection with the transliteration of Mdrhdttd names in 
is that of the founder of the Mdihaltd kingdom. He 
ns Sivaji. This is wrong, liis real name is Sivaj/, 

: his mother worshipped Sivdidevi, the presiding deity 

well-known fort of Sewncry, where apparently he was 
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Pundit Satya Charan Shdstri’s treatment of his subject 
exceedingly interesting. He has caught tlic true spiiitofj 
biographer. He knows how to collect facts, and how tc 
collate them. Other writers paint Sivaji either as a warrioi 
or as a politician, but the Pundit very often dwells on his private 
character as a father, as a son, as a king, as a citizen, and 
as a Kshatriya wariior. Sivdji was Hindu to the backbone, 
His mother was a princess of lemarkablc abilities, and she 
contributed much to the formation of Sivdji’s character. His 
first wife, too, possessed the heart of a hero. But the 
man who had tlic greatest influence on Sivaji, was his guardian, 
the venerable old Brahman, Daddji Kond-deo. He wanted to 
make Sivaji a model Hindu ruler, determined to curb the power 
of the Musalmans, and to save the lives of Brahmans and kine 
even at the risk of his own. He taught Sivdji to rc.id th 
Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, to appreciate and admir 
Kathd, the iccital of tliese stories, and inspired him witli a dcsir 
to emulate the characters of then* heroes. He pointed niitli 
him how the Muhammadans oppressed their Hindu subjects 
how they exacted a poll tax from them, and how they were in 
capable of good government. Sivdji gicw up an ardent waiiid 
and enthusiastic patriot, a bt ncvolcnt lulcr, and a virtuous man 
To his mother he was an affectionate and dutiful child, lakiii(| 
her counsel in everything connected with his own prospects, mil 
the prospects of those placed under his charge. Hcluidsccii 
very little of his father, who lived far away at Tanj(jre. Thci 
were few occasions on which he came in contact wit 
him, but on these he showed him the greatest affcctioj 
and veneration. On one occasion Sivdji walked alon^-jid 
his Pdlki for more than twenty miles. On another occ? 
sion he sacrificed one of the cliciislied objects of hi^ lif' 
viz.^ the huinblingof the Bijapiir State, because the Sult^J 
prevailed upon his father Shaliji, to act as a mediator. Siva 
was not only kind to his Hindu subjects, but he cxtciiclcd th 
same kindness to his Muhammadan subjects also. He put 
stop to all exactions from the cultivators. He dispensed iniparli^ 
justice to his subjects, and this made him exceedingly po})ulai 

He followed the Hindu code of honour in all matteis rclatin| 

to war, never striking a fallen foe, always treating captive 
of war witli consideration, and females with the greatest hmmu 
Pundit Shdstri has painted Sivdjh‘’s character to the 
advantage, and has gone deeper into the subject than ^ 
predecessors. ^ 

In his work we come to understand, for the first time, u • 
a tremendous energy Sivaji had to put forth hi order to coiiq 
and organise his kingdom. He worked day and night wit^^^ 
rest, He often sent his subordinates, tired with work, f 
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lurnsclf with a new set. He travelled incessantly over 
|jl] and dnvvn dale, and on the same day was seen licading an 
irniy, stoiining a fott, quietly Itearing kcithd^ encouraging 
piiistrcls, and deciding most intricate law-suits. Such many- 
i(icd activity is rate in history. Busy as he was in so many 
raiisaclions of life^ he was never forgetful of his duty to gods 
nd pious men. Even when marching at the head of an tirmy 
fty miles a day, he would often pause to pay Ids hurried respect 
5 holy places and holy men. 

Sir W. W. Hunter has done great injintice to the charac- 
er of Sivilji by saying that he won for the Mdihdttds 
lie practical supremacy of Southern Indian by a life of 
leachciy, assassination, and haid fighting. ^ Hard figliting 
le had. there is no doubt, but' J'undit Satya Charan 
lluistii places in our hands the materials which will complete- 
r absolve Sivdji from the charge of trcachciy and assassination. 

1 life of treachery and assassination is incompatible with the 
istinct, education and traditions of the Hindu, and much 
inre so of one who aspires to be a model Hindu itiler. In no 
istance was the charge of ticachciy and a.s.sassination against 
ivdji better substantiated than in the case of the assassina- 
eii of Afztil Khan ; and the account o( it as given in Grant 
'iiff is so lucid that it leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Utiji t\as, in this instance, at least, guilty' of deliberate murder, 
lit new facts have come to light. Gopin.dih I’anth, whom Sivdji 
said to have bribed, was not aii officer of Af/.iil Klian. 
eivas Sivdji’s man. Sivdji went to see Afztil Khan with 
ms concealed, simply because he suspected treachery ; and, 
he had not assassinated Afztil Khan, Afztil Khan would have 
ritiiiily killed him. The chaiacter of Afztil Khan was well 
mivn. He was an Afghan. The character of Afghans for 
tachery has passed into a proverb. 

Pundit Satya Chaian Shdstiis biogiaphy throws much 
'"'light on the social condition of the Hindus. Sivdji is 
picsent legarcled as a Kshatiiya ; luit the Bhoiisla family 
•re always regarded as Stidias. This was a puzzle to 
•I’gali readers. It has now been solved. Gagd Bhalta, the 
Benares, before pcrfoiming the ceicmony 
Abhisheka, or Installation, invested Sivdji with the holy- 
sail as a Kshalriya. But he took the piecaiition of perform- 
. ueloie hand the Brdtyastoma ceremony, by which degenerate 

a 1 u? castes. Gdgd Bbatta’s idea was 

me lihonslas were Kshatriyas of pure descent, but that 
■Observance of caste iiiles had brought them to the level of 
■■as. This idea is now shaicd by many in Bengal, and 
^J^empts of Kdyasthas, Sondrbanias, Yogis, and others 

* P. 144, A Biief History of the Indian people. 
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who reassumed the holy thread, are simply instances of tin 
working of the same idea. With the true instinct of - 
Brahman and a Pundit, Pundit Shdstri dwells with great deli^h' 
on the details of these cciemonies perfoimed by Gagd Bhatt' 
in 1674. People interested in Indian antiquities will find iniic| 
valuable information in the chapter on the Abhislieka ol 
Sivdji, as given in the Sluistri's work. 

With these words we commend Pundit Satya Charan 
Shdstri’s excellent book to the public. 


Vidydi&gar, By Babu CuANDT Charan Bandypadhyaya. 
Printed by Sasi Bliiishan Bhattachaiyya, Metcalfe 
Gaurmohon Mukerjis Street, Calcutta, and published by 
Babu Abinash Chandra Mukhopddhydya, Sanskiit Press 
Depository, No. 20, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
Bhraiiiafiiidsh, By Pandit Samduu Chandra Vidyaraba 
Printed at the Knglish Sansknt Pre^s, No 2, Nit^.ibdi 
Ostagor’s I.ane, Calcutta. Published by Pundit Sairiblml 
Chandra Vidydratna, 

Vidydsdgar, By Babu BlllARI Lal Sarkar. Printed hj 
Kibalram Chattopadbyaya at the Ibangabdsi Steam M.uliiiK 
I’rcss, No. 34, Cdcjotolah Sticct, Calciilla, and piibiisbd 
by Baninath Niindi, No. 12, Sbikdaibagan Bandhava Piiita- 
kdlaya, Calcutta. 

Pundit Isvaia Chandra Vidyasagar died on the 2lstjiily, 
1891, and nothing shows his popularity in Bengal iiioie 
than tlie fact that no less than three large woiks 
on his bl('graphy have been piiblislicd witliin this shoit 
time. The first was that of Pandit Sanibhu Chandra 
Vidydratna, which we re\icwcd in 1893. Within the last 
few months two works ha\c been [)i!blislu’c], one iiinnintj 
through 542 octavo page^, and tlie f)tbcr through 660 duodecimo 
pages. The foimer is by Babu Cliandi Charan Baneiji, a 
Brdhmo, and the second by a Iliiiclii revivalist c f the coiK->cr- 
vallvc section. Each is sw'aycd by his peculiar religions 
bias ; each tries to pr’ovc that Vidy-asagar belonged to his 
particular religious opinion, and to explain away his 
conduct when it runs counter to tliat opiniorr. Each shows 
.some excellent features, and each bi ings out new docuiiicafSj 
throwing new light on the everrts of Vidyasdgar's life. Both 
are entitled to our respect, as they liave certainly labourer 
hard to make their bc;oks interesting and useful. 

Pundit Isvar Chandra Vidydsngar is regarded as the father 
of Bengali prose literature, and his biographers have attempt* 
cd to examine how far this assertion is tine. Both have ooii’ 
eluded that Bengali prose existed long before Vidyasaga^* 
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time, that there were some prose works In Bengali, written 
under the auspices of Christian Missionaries and of Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray. Babu Chandi Charan thinks that the 
oldest prose work was a Bengali treatise on Hindu Law, written 
about two hundred years ago, which has been lately discovered 
by a gentleman engaged in the search for Sanskrit manuscripts, 
Babu Bihari Ldl thinks that the oldest Bengali prose work 
was one on Vaishnava's ritual, by Krishnadds Kaviraj, written 
In the sixteenth century. Whatever the results of these 
antiquarian researches may be, there is no doubt of the fact 
that Vidyasdgar made Bengali prose popular. But his 
prose works were written under very favourable circumstances. 
He came after the introduction of English education, and at a 
time when the English Government had resolved upon encourag- 
ing the Vernaculars ; and the giowth of prose literature may be 
regarded more as a necessary consequence of English education 
than as due to the exertions of any particular individual. 

runclit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar belonged to a period of 
tiansition, the like of which had not been seen in Bengal for 
several centuries, and Vidyasagar was the hero of this transi- 
tion period. He was for a time the interpreter of the east to the 
west. But his uncompromising spiiit of independence and deep 
sympathy with suffciing humanity, disqualified him for the task, 
ami he retired from the active concerns of the world enraged 
equally with the Europeans and with the Natives. It was after 
his retirement from public service that, left to himself, he did 
some signal service to his country, the greatest of which was the 
successful experiment of the diffusion of high English education 
through cheap Indian Agency. Tims he chalked out a new 
career of usefulness for his educated countiymen. As in this, 
so also in many other great undcitakings, he was the pioneer. 
He was the first to translate Sanskrit and English works 
into Bengali. He was the first to popularise Sanskrit 
Grammar by teaching it thiough the medium of the Vernacular. 
He was the first to start the idea of a Hindu Annuity 
Niiul. He was the first to start a newspaper with the view 
of discussing politics. He was the first to organise tire Native 
trade. His successors have, in many instances, done 
ouicli better work on these lines, but his name will always 
he revered as that of the first man who started these ideas. 

was engaged in furtiicring the cause of two great works 
of reformation~re-marriagc of widows and the prevention of 
polygamy. Neither of these great movements succeeded. But 
^his ill-success was not due to want of exertion on his part, 
y the contrary, he spent a fortune in furthering the cause 
of widow marriage. His revivalist biographer attributes his 
^othusiasm for social reform to wrongheadedness, and thinks 
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that Viclya^agar came to his senses in his old a^e, and that it 
was for thih reason that, on the occasion of tlte Consent Bill 
aijitation, he oppose (1 the cause of reform. The bioj^raplicr is 
cviilently in the wron^. The reason why Vidyasai^ar could not 
supi>ort the Consent Bill movement was the same as that for 
which he supported the widow marriac^e movement. He be- 
lieved that I^irasar was the greatest authority on Hindu Law 
tor the Kaliyuga. He supportcil the widow marriage move- 
ment because Paidsar expressly sanctioned it. He opposed 
the Consent Bill because Paiasar was opposed to it. He was 
consistent throughout his life and did not change his views with 
age, as Bihari Bahii thinks. Both Europeans and Natives 
expe cted that \"id3asagar would snppoit the cause of refuitn, 
and his reply to the Bengal Government reference came as a 
SLirpiisc to both. Evciyone thought that Vidyasagar had 
changed his views, but wc have shown that he was consistent. 

In another particular also Pundit Vidyasagai’s action looks 
like a puzzle. Soon after the publication of his second woik 
on the prevention of polyg.imy tnovement, there appeared 
a number of anonymous pamphlets printed at his press and 
published tltough his agency. They were scathing satires on liis 
opponents, sparkling with wit and ably written, but often coarse 
and vulgar. Wiu) was the author of these publications ? No one 
but Vidya-agar himself. It is an admitted fact that Vidya-a^^u* 
had veiy great convcisational powers, and the pamphlet^) 
contain the very jukes and witty stories which figured so 
prominently in his conversation. 

The question arises, why so noble-minded a man rcsoitccl 
to such unwortliy means to expose his op[)oncnts. Duiinij 
the earlier years of his career as a polemical writer, Vidya'iv^a' 
showed a tcmjxT, a magnanimity, and a consideration for his 
opponents which extorted admiration from his worst eiicinies. 
But he soon found that he had to contend with men 
who acted from unworthy motives. He also found that 
the so-called Bengali public, from tlieir prejudices and 
ignoiancc, were incapable of judging between him and 
his opponents. This is the sad expeiicncc of everyone who 
lias entered into Skisiric controversy in Bengal. Fully 
conscious of his position, and fully alive to the fact that all 
his arguments and texts were equally futile, he resoited to the 
other expedient, of ridiculing his enemies and raising a laii^h 
against them; and this he did veiy sncce.ssfully. Their 
expo.siire was comfdcte and they were be-littlcd for a time m 
the estimation of the public. 

Wc have named three works at the head of this article* 


We have said something about two of them. The third is a 

shorter vvqik^.,c^i4i,i:^sdng the first and pointing out its eirors 
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It is by Pundit Sambhu Chandra Vidyaratna, Vidyisdgar's 
younger brother. Some of the exposures arc amusing, and 
it is hoped that Pabu Chandi Cliaran l^ancrji will take Pundit 
Sambhu Chandra’s criticisms, though often harsh, in good 
part, and correct the errors pointed out in his second edition, 
It is a sign of the times that good biographies are being 
written, and that Bengalis are awakening to a desire to do 
honour to departed greatness. 
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Art. I.-THE QUATRAINS OF ABU SA’ID BIN 
ABU-L-KHAIR, 

T ^HE name of Omar Khayyam is now very familiar to Eng« 
lish readers, tlianks to Fitzgerald’s fine rendering. Indeed, 
it Is no exaggeration to say that the admiration excited by that 
brilliant production has given rise to a veritable ‘ cult ’ of Omar, 
with its myths and all complete. 

In one of his Quatrains, Omar himself makes appreciative 
mention of the sweet strains of his predecessor, whom he calls 
shortly Bu Sa’id. This was Abu Sa’id Fazlullah bin Abu-l- 
Khair, a celebrated Sufi saint, and the first considerable writer 
of Quatrains. Dr. Ethe, the learned author of the Catalogues 
of Persian MSS. in the Bodleian and India Office libraries, has, 
indeed, unearthed from various Tazkiras, a number of Quatrains 
by Kisai and other obscure poets of earlier date than Abu 
Sa'id, but none of them seem to have gained much celebrity. 
On the other hand, Abu Sa’id's Quatrains were admired in his 
own day, and have retained their popularity down to the present 
time. Thus, for instance, in a little chap-book published a few 
years ago at Teheran, we find a number of his Quatrains 
^nranged for devotional use. There is a MS. in the library of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which contains no fewer than 
250 Quatrains, but, as Sprengcr remarks, all these arc not really 
Abu Sa’id. In 1875 Dr. Ethe published, in the Bavarian 
Academical Journal, 92 Quatrains ascribed to Abu Sa’id in 
y^^rious Tazkiras, accompanied by a sketch of his life, derived 
from the Haft Iqlim and other sources. According to these 
authorities Abu Sa’id was born in 396 A. li., at Mahna, a town 
in the district of Khavaran, in Khorasan. In early youth he 
felt drawn to a religious life, and became the disciple of Abu- 1 - 
Luqman, of Sarakhs, by whom he was admitted into one of 
ine Darvesh orders. At Sarakhs he passed, it is said, seven 
years, practising the most rigorous asceticism. Finally, he be- 
what is called a Mystic, that is to say, a man who, like 
ux and Bunyan and others, is dominated and overpowered and 
VOL. cii.] 14 
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carried away by a vivid realization of the Unseen, an all absoib- 
nig consciousncHS of the Divine Being within him and around 
iiim. He would pass hours calling out, “ Allah ! Allah.” At otlicr 
times he would withdraw into the desert, and subsist on the 
llowers of the wild tamarind. Ilis excessive icligioiis enthu- 
siasm was at first regarded with some suspicion by the ordinaiy 
Muslims ; he was pelted by the women when he passed thiouwh 
the villa^^es, and a r)rmal charge of unorthodoxy was made 
against him. But tlic Gazi seems to have had the good sense 
to throw the charge out, and in this respect Abu Sa'id fared 
better than poor Banyan. However, in course of time, the leal 
goodness of the man was recognised, and the popular altilmlc 
towards him changed from one of suspicion to oneof extrava^uint 
reverence. Considcrrihlc sums were paid for the peelings of the 
vegetables which he ate, and some enthusiasts went so far as to 
use the dung of his camel to mb their heads with. Abu Sa'id 
passed the latter part of his life at Amol in Tabaiistaii, and 
there he died in ^40 A..H-^ at the caily age of his end being 
probably hastened by the- austerities of his life. 

The following specimens of his sayings arc given in the Haft 
Iqlim. Being asked what is a Sufi, i)C answered “ Foigot 
whatever thou hast in thy head ; give away whatever is in thy 
hand, and turn thy attention away from everything that happens 
to thee !’' Again The more one knows of the world, the Ic.'^s 
he knows of God.” He said : “ Love is (jod’s snarc’\ meaning 
tl\atthe feeling of attraction to God is divinely ingrafted in the 
heart, to cause him to seek communion with Him. This is well 
illustrated by one of the odes of Hafiz referied to finther on. 
On one occasion Abu Sadd conversed with the great philosophei, 
Avicena Hbn Sina), and rcmaiked : “ 1 see (by s[)iiitiial intiiiiionj 
all that he knows ; ” and rejoined : — I know all that he sees ’ 
The point is, of course, that Abu Said claimed to perceive hy 
direct spiiitual intuition all the concluMons Avicena had pain- 
fully deduced by the slow proccs'^cs of tlic ordinary intellect. 

Abu Sa’id, in fact, claimed inspiration, wliich, according to a 
Hadis, is “ a liglit descending upon the heart and showing 
things as they arc ” Tliis is referred to further on. 

It is worthy of note that Abu Sa'id is said to have made a 

practice of introducing into his Quatiains some of the varuaib 
names of God, whenever he could, and many of the Oiiatiton^ 
ascribed to him arc found to have this featuie- Tlie specimens 
of his Quatrains which follow are taken from the sources alicacy 
described. It is needless to say that the readings in the se\cia 
texts arc by no means uniform. 1 

The following Quatrain is attributed to Abu Sa id on 
authority. If it was really written by him, it is 
dcncc of the Sufi .symbolism having been already formukil^'- 
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early as his time, a point which has been doubted. Sprenger 
found a special commentary on this Quatrain in one of the 
Glide libraries : 

“ The Huris stood io ranks my Love to see, 

And Kizwan clapped his hands in ecstasy, 

When the Mole casts a veil upon the Cheek 
The saints in tenor to the Koran flee. 

\Vc learn from the Gulshan-i-raz that Cheek means * the 
manifestation of all the Divine names and attributes’, that is 
(0 say, tlic whole creation, the world of phenomena, wherein 
God manifests himself. Mole” means the Divine Unity, 
which comprehends in itself all existence and action. It should 
iilways be remembered that with the Sufis the doctrine of 
TcUihid,” or Unification, means far more than it does to the 
oidiiioiy Muslim. To the latter it means simply that there are 
no other gods but One. To the Sufi it means that there is no 
other really existent being but God — that He is the only real 
A-eiit— ,that (to use modem language) He is all the Matter 
and all the force in the universe. To return to the Quatrain, if 
webear this explanation in mind, its meaning is plain. When 
the ll(.‘h)vcd " first manifested Himself to outward view in the 
neati()n, the denizens of Paradise were overcome by admiration 
and delight, just as Job tells us that, when Jehovah laid the 
iwuiklatioiis of the earth, “ the morning stars sang together and 
the sons of God shouted fur joy.” But at the last day God 
uill blot out His fair creation, withdrawing whatever of real 
exigence it contains back into Himself, and then men's hearts 
will fail them for fear. 

” Who may abide the day of His coming, or who shall stand 
uhen lie appeareth ? ” 

Thu>, at the final consummation of all things, to use the 
language of the Koran, everything will fade away except the 
face of God/' and He will become as it were the ‘‘ heir” of all. 
And thus the doctrine Tauhid " will be established once for 
ah, without possibility of further controversy or doubt. In 
another (luatiain, Abu Sa’id ttics to show how this same doc- 
hinewas confesseil even before the creation was accomplished. 
% a bt)ld (light of imagination he goes back to the time before 
creation, and pictures to himself the as yet uncreated, the 
Potential, beings, still lying dormant, as it were, in the bosom of 
One God who comprehended all. And he represents their 
I dormancy and lifelessncss as a practical confession of the 
I that nothing really exists save the One God. 

” Ere heaven and stars essayed their course to run, 

II Or eaith, air, fire and water were begun, 

H spelled the secret of God’s Unity, 

* Though form or voice of senses I had noi.e ! 
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The ordinary Muslim view of the relation of the one God 
to his creatures is well illustrated by the often quoted parabl 
of Aliistn birabbikiuiiy When the days of the creation were 
accomplished, God most High addressed to his ncw-bom 
creatures the question: 'Am not I your Lord ? ’ And thev 
denied not, but confessed, saying : ‘Yea, verily Thou ait (,ui 
only Lord/” This, like kun fa yakunuf '' Be, and it wa'^’ 
is the language of a God extraneous (so to say) to his creation 
not immanent in it — a God who creates by willing,” not by 
“ bcing,^' as an old Greek theologian expresses it ; a God whn 
works by mere fiat, not by emanation or outpouring of himself 
On the other hand, the Sufi view is that “in him we live and 
have our being.” Our relation to him is something more than 
the relation of the clay vessels to the potter that fashioned 
them. For whatever of real being dwells within us is paitand 
pared of the infinite being of God, deeply interfused ” (to 
use Wordsworth’s phrase) in the groundwork of our natinc, 
We are, as it were, separated by the veil of the llesh from our 
original communion with the Godhead, and conscrpiently the 
whole religious emotion of the Sufis may be said to be com- 
prised in lamentations for this separation and aspirations for 
reunion. And, like the old Christian mystics, St. Thcics.i, 
Bernard of Clairvaux and tlic rest, they gave utterance to tlic^e 
feelings in the familiar language of caithly love. Ahii Sah'd 
uses this language with more caution and reserve than some 
of his successors ; but it must be admitt(?d that some at least 
of his language seems somewhat incvcicnt and offensive to 
modern sentiment. Tlierc are some specimens of this cuiious 
form of I'lymnody : 

‘ To tbe anodic choiis celestial song, 

To Heaven us n^hl^oiis and to bell its wrong, 

To Shah ruui SuU.m the wule woild, 

To me iny love, I to niy Love belong,” 

Hafiz, in one of his finest Odes (Hrockliaus i86), dcsciil)cs 
how, on the morning of creation, the glory of tlic DivaHe 
beauty was manifested to view, and love straightway possessed 
all the new-born creature, from the Logos {^AqLi kull)^ tbc fust 
hot n emanation from the Deity, down to man, the last boin. 
And, after lamenting the suffering he cnduies from this divine 
love and longing, he declares his thankfulness for having hcen 
thought worthy to enjoy the privilege of such an cnnoblin^^ 
and elevating sorrow. In like manner, Abu Sadd is fond ot 
dwelling on the pain he endures owing to his banishment fioni 
the i.ovcd One’s i)rescncc, and on the cruelty of the Loveu 
One in refusing to admit liim to reunion : 

“In Thine own house Then gavest me a place, 

And with sweet intercourse my soul didst grace ; 
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With all Thy charms Thou did^t excite my love, 

Then turned and to the deseit set Thy face, 

“ Theie’s not a stone in Khavaran’s vast plain, 

But bears upon its front some bloody stain, 

At every league some lovelorn wight is seen, 

His heait a-blecding and his soul in pain. 

“ 0 Thou who like the moon dost ravish all, 

By day and night the heart’s desire of all, 

If Thou dost treat me worst, alas for me ! 

But if all fare alike, Alas for all ! 

“ Love came and on my soul its tempest beat, 

Diiving my sense and reason to retreat. 

All friends forsook me saving one alone,— 

My eyes who pouted their treasures at my feet.” 

This "conceit " about the eyes has rather a modern look, but 
llieie is good authority for ascribing the Ouatiain to Abu Sa’id. 
Ur. Ktlic found it in three Jaz/ciras, and it also occurs in the 
Calcutta MS, tliougli witli some variation : 

" 0 Friend, my hcail is soiely tiled by Thee, 

And my soul wounded by Thy cruelly, 

Thou snyest : ‘ 1 draw nigh to broken hearts,’ 

My heart is broken, 0 draw nigh to me ! ” 

The following Quatrain alludes to tlie story of the daughter 
of llerodias, wife of PIcrod, who brought her mother tlic head 
Ilf John tlie baptist in a cliarger. Quicksilver breeze means 
the ever-moving or dancing bicczc : — 

“ Quicksilver breezes, plains all lusty red. — 

Corne, see them, Love ! forgive the past that’s dead. 

If Thou ait gracious, here’s a loving heart, 

If cruel, heie's a chaiger and a head ! ” 

This breathes the spirit of the Quietist : — 

“ Even though He slay me, yet will I tuisi in Him. ” 

With ardent emotional natures the ordinary language of rcsig- 
Mtion insensibly glides into extravagant profe.ssions of 
actual enjoyment of divine chastisements. This Quietistic 
spiiit showed itself at a very early period in the history "of Islam, 
h' the Tazkirat ul Auli'i/a wc have an anecdote of one Rabi’a, of 
uasra, a woman greatly celebrated for her saintlincs.s, who lived 
Jt the beginning of the second century of the Hijira. ]\Ialik 
Hasan of Basra, and Shaqiq of Balkh, one day paid 
twhia a visit, and the conversation turned upon sincerity 
t w?). Hasan said : " He is not sincere who does not patiently 
endure the blows of his Lord.’’ Rabi’a replied : " That saying 
|mclls of egotism.’’ The Shaqiq said : “ He is not sincere 
j, , pretensions who docs not enjoy the blows of his Lord.’’ 

I know a better saying than that.’’ They 
four r She said : “ He is not sincere wlio docs not 

get the pain of the blows ia the joy of beholding the face 
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of his Lord. If those Egyptian women forgot their painful 
wounds when they beheld Yusuf, what wonder is it that a man 
should experience a like forgetfulness when he looks upon 
his Creatoi ? '' 

The saintly Madume Guyon quite agreed with Rabi'a on this 
point. In one of her hymns, translated by Cowper, she says-- 

* Love, if Thy destined sacrifice am I, 

Come slay Thy victim and ptcpaie Thy fires, 

J) I Owned in Thy depths of mercy, let me die 
The death that eveiy soul which lives desiies ! 

The pains of annihilation arc forgotten, and even enjoyed, as 
the means of bringing the soul to see its Lord face to face, and 
enabling it to abide for ever in Him, Baqa ba'd ul fanal' 

Abu Sa’id’s next Quatrain recalls another doctrine hedd by 
the so-called Onietists, vis., that of disinterested love to Gud. 
It runs as follows : — 

“ I sought the Leech and showed my secret pain ; 

He said, ‘‘ F’loni all but Me thy lips refrain ; 

“ What nuiat I eat ? ” He ‘^aid, “ Thy own heart’s bl-»pd 
“ From what abstain ?” “ Fiom both the worlds abstain.” 

The two worlds arc this world and the world to conic, ai'd 
the meaning of the injunction is, that man must love Got! for 
his own sake alone, and not from the hope of present oi fiituic 
rewards, or from fear of punishments. To the high-strung 
Mystic ^ other worldliness’ seems as base as worldlincss dues 
to the ordinaiy religious man, Abu’abdullah Aluhamrnad, a 
Sufi, who lived in the fourth century^ ol the IJijira, and who is 
always spoken of in the Najaliat ul Uns as “ the Shaikh of 
Islam/’ says that desire of the rewards of Paradise is a “ veil,” 
obstructing man’s view of God, and diveiting his attention 
from the Divine 13 encfactor Himself to the benefits granted 
by him, In like manner, during the Ouictist controversy in 
the 17th century, the oithodox sticklers for the letter of Sciip* 
turc (A/ili Zakir), headed by the great Possuei, made a lierco 
onslaught on F'enclon, one of the most spiritually-minded men 
of that or any other time, on account of some nnguanied 
language on this matter of ^ Disinterested love to God,' which 
was thought to indicate some disparagement of the promises 
of futuie bliss. Whether Fenelon intended this, may be qiica- 
tioned ; but, according to tlie Sufi view, a material Paradise is ot 
course, a vain dream. The pious soul, stripped of the 
garment of the body, finds its fruition in the “Beatific Vision, 
and in reunion and rcincorporation with its Divine ccntie 
and source. And a very similar view was taken by William 
Law, author of the ^HSerious Call/' one of the most populm 
devotional books of the last ccntui>\ He probably derived 1^ 
from the German Mystic, Jacob Bchmcn, whose works 1 
translated. 
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To return to A bn Sa’id. His next Quatrain bears on the 
siil'joct of the “ Inner liRlit,” which, in 011c shape or other, con- 
fronts us in all M3^stic writings : 

“ Loiifr did I travail in the realm of thought, 

And majiy a hair I split, \et masieird noiit;ht ; 

My mind emitted many a petty spark, 

But not the perfect light I vainly sought.” 

In Rarclaj^’s Apology for the true Christian Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and preached by the people called in 
scorn Quakers ” (edition of 1678, p. 126) there occurs this 
passage : ‘‘ Yea, there is a book translated out of the Arabic 
^vhich gives an account of one Ilai libn Yokdan, who, without 
converse of men, living in an island alone, attained to such 
a profound knowledge of God as to have immediate converse 
witli Him, and to alTirm tliat the best and most certain kmow- 
Icdge of God is not that which is attained by picmises 
premised, and conclusions deduced, but that which is enjoyed 
\jv conjnnctinn of the mind of man with the Supreme Intellect, 
after the mind is [uirificd from its coniiptions and is separated 
from all bodily images, and is gathered into a perfect slillncs.s.*' 
This passage, which, by the way, is distinctly affiliated to the 
language of the Alcxandiian Neo-Platonist^, Prochis and 
Plotinus, well cx[)lains Abu Sa’id’s meaning, Knowledge of 
God is t<') be sought, not by the ratiocinations of the intellect, 
but lather by closing the senses to all impressions of the ex- 
ternal world, by stilling the tumult of the passions and by 
lu)!(iing the intellect (“ Vcrstni/d'' ) in abeyance. Then the 
light is manifested in the unconscious ground of the scnl 
(“ rrni/tf/ft"). 

Of C'ourse, no religions man woiill venture to deny the 
possibility of ''Uch inthiencc and opciation of the Divine Spirit 
on the hearts of individual bcliovcis as is implied in this 
doctiinc of the inner light ; but religious men in all ages have 
been the first to recognise and admit the enormous amount f>f 
‘^clf-dclusion and imposture which this doctiinc inevitably 
generates. To give only two in‘^tanccs, Imam Ghazzali, in a 
passage given by Pococke and Sale, laments the cxtiavagances 
^ind blasphemies of some uUia Sufis of his time, and Wesley, 
'’peaking of his own ‘ lincriiuiiirns! confesses that ” Satan 
^>omt times mimicked the woik of giacef’ 

Similarly the doctrine of free grace, from the times of St. 
faiil downwards, has been often wic^ted into a qnasi-jnstification 
^'f Antinomianisin. The celebrated Philosopher Avicena (I bn 
hma), who w’as reputed to be somewhat of a ficc tliinker, in- 
the following scoffing Quatrain : — 

“ We rest 0111 hopes on 'I’liy fiee gi.acc alone, 

Nor e’ei by good deeds for our sms atone, 
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Mercy drops where it lists and estimates 
III done as undone, good undone as done." 

To this Abu Sail'd rejoined, — 

“ 0, thou who dost no good, but III alone, 

And hopest Allah will thy sins condone, 

Hope not for mercy, for good left undone 
Cannot be done, nor evil done undone ! 

A story is told of Luther, that, when he was holding a 
discussion with some Anabaptists, one of the speakers put 
forward similar antinomian views, and justified them on tlie 
ground that the Spirit ” had revealed them to him. At this 
Luther lost patience and replied in his rough German fashion : 

I smack that Spiiit of thine on the snout ! " 

It must not be supposed that all Abu Sa'id’s Quatrains 
are written in high-flown mystical phraseology. Many, per- 
haps, the majority, of them, are couched in the ordinaty 
language of religious devotion. Thus we find him constantly 
bewailing his sins, the enormity of which, after the manner 
of pious men, he is inclined to exaggerate from excess of humi- 
lity. Here are a few samples : — 

“ Men call me good, but they cannot discern 
The evil hid within me ; did they turn 
Me inside out and see me as I am, 

They’d deem me worthy at the stake to burn I " 

The next recalls the Scriptural words, My sins arc more 
In number than the hairs of my head 

My sins outnumber the quick drops of rain, 

Perforce I hang my head with shame and pain ; 

“ Thou dost but what is fit/’ a voice replied, 

*‘,*As I do what befits me,— that is plain." 

“ I love this world, yet hope for that to come, 

Drink wine, yet long religious to become ; 

I join the cl^ms of this world and the next 
And so lose this world and the world to come.” 

Not a bad comment on the text, Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon." 

The following are specimens of the prayers, of which he has 
left many ; the first reminds us of the text, Thy grace is suffi- 
cient for me — 

To friendless me, O Allah, succour lend, 

Thy favour is my all sufficient friend ; 

All have their lords to help them and protect, 

1 ’ve only Thee on whom I may depend 1 

” How long, O God of mercy and of grace, 

Wend I from door to door and place to place ? 

Either unclose the lock of my distress, 

Or shut the door for ever in my face ! *’ 
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“ Who need despair of Thy fiee grace ? Not one ; 

All, blessed bj Thee, eteinal bliss have won, 

Should Thy giace hght upon a grain of dust, 

’Twould shine moie brightly than the brilliant sun 1 '* 

The next Quatrain alludes to what the Sufis call the ‘^greater’ 
warfare/* viz, that against a man's own evil passions and 
desires,—- 

'* Those who in battle seek the martyr’s crown, 

And on love’s martyrs with disdain look down, 

Couit death from foes, but lovers from the friend, 

And thereby purchase loftier renown.” 

In another Quatrain, Abu Sa’id alludes to the Sufi doctrine 
of Tasjiya, or Purification, which was an attempt to exalt and 
spiiitualize the Muslim ordinance of cercnu^nial ablution. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine the heart and mind must be purified, 
and, to use the Scripture phrase, ablutions signify not the 
mcic [)iitting away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God." 

Of course, it was inevitable that this high spiritual teaching 
should be misunderstood and materialised. If we may judge 
fiom the little book printed at Teheran, and already mentioned, 
liis Quatrains, and otiicrs manufactured in his name, are now 
recited as a kind of mantras^* or magical charms, against 
temporal evils and misfortunes, such as war, famine, poverty, 
fever, and even the plague of mosquitos ! But Abu Sa'id can 
hardly be held answerable for this — the common fate ol all 
spiritual teaching. His Quatrains certainly give one the im- 
pression that he was a really good and religious man, who 
ciidcavouied, according to his lights, to live the inner life of 
approximation to, and constant communion with, God. The 
wand-bcarers are many and the true mystics few/* but, perhaps, 
Abu Sa'id was among those few. 

E, H. WiiiNFiELD, B. C. S. Rdd, 
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La Petite Parois.se. ]\I(rurs Conjii^alcs. 
Par Alphonse Daiulct. Paris, 1895. 


F rance is tlie hope of our modern civilization and 

culture. Over her bleeding; body, seamed with a luindred 
scars, the other European nations have marched to the 
conque.st of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Slie threw her- 
self into the breach against tyranny and bii^otry when tho.se 
evil i^iants were still hailed by the monarcfis and the masses 
of the Continent by the names of Divine Ri.qlit and Divine 
Truth, and .she has not come unscathed out of the conflict. 

She was unable to carr)* to its end the .stiU[,q(;lc which she 
had bei^mn. The tremendous forces invoked by the ^u’eat 
Revolution fell into the stron^j liands (T an enemy of all the 

principles of that Revolution. The success of Napfdcnn was 
the pioduct of the new order of thin;^.s. He was the child of 
the Republic, and he .strangled his mother with his o\n 
hands. Fie a<Tain clasped the fottcis on newly freed thoijirht 
and .speech. As far as he dared, he a^^ain sot u() the old .diam.s 
and the old lies for the iconoclast nation to woi ship. ‘Mi is 
a pity. ’\said Delmas to him, on the occasion of the C’rnid 
celcbr.ition of the Mass in the Cathcdial of Notre Dame, 
that there were only a million of men kilK'd to (hstmy 
what you are setting up again to-day. ” Put the old older 
always remained hostile to him, and he had betrayed and 
ti am pled on the new. 80 between the two he perished, and 
he dragged France down with him, 1 1 is long and dcspi rate 
wars against a world in arms exhausted I he j)h}’sical resimrccs 
of France, and .sap[)cd the manhood (jf the nation. .Sinee 
then her population has icm.iined stationary, and other 
nations, which were then inferior to her, have surpassed her 
in numbers and resources. 

The Fronch Rcvrdulion has been called a splendid suicide.” 
Cut the iM'ciich nation is not dead yet, though it certainly 
inflicted a mortal wound upon it.self by the destruction of its 
aristocracy. The practical use of an aristocracy may be 
tested by comparing the public life of Fiance and luigland. 
Politicians in the latter country have preserved the aristociatic 
traditi<'ns, and serve their country without the stimulus H 
lucre, or the hope of gain. In Republican PTance, as m 
Democratic America, politics is a trade, and a diity one at 
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that. The English aristocracy, though it may have black 
sheep among it, as what body of men has not, on the whole, 
worthily fulfils its functions, setting a high standard of political 
morality, of honour, and of uprightness before the whole nation. 
And the English people, though yearly becoming moie and 
more imbued with democratic principles, still follows the 
lead of an aiistocracy which has its laiiks from time to time 
recruited by the selection of new members from among the 
worthiest, the wealthiest, and the most eminent in the nation. 

But if the salt has lost its savour, wherewith •shall it be 
.salted?" The French aristocracy had lost its faith in itself 
IkTore it fell under the contempt and anger of the nation. 
The theories of Rous.^can and the sarcasms of Voltaire had 
sapped its belief in the order of things with which its own 
existence was bound up ; had destroyed its trust in honour 
and loyalty, its icvcrcncc for the throne, its devotion to the 
flag. Tile fall of the J’'icnch mon.irchy witnessed no Naseby. 

In the regenerated nation, its vacant place was for only 
a short time assumed by the military aristocracy created by 
Naixilcon. But its members, brave and talented as m<>st of them 
wore, were never welded into a homogenerms hodj^ and failed 
as conspicuously as their predecessors in duty and loyalt\' in 
the time of tri.il. It is to this latter body that the author of 
the following Ictttu's is supposed to belong, though his frivolous 
and cynical s()irit might warrant the deduction of his genea- 
logy from the former. Mistory rvpcorts itself, and the Fm-dc 
Sleek lucubrations of tlie Prince of OlmiU/ might well have been 
written in the penultimate decade of the eighteenth century 
by a noble lieutenant of dr-agoons nmlcr the ancicn u'gune. 

M. Alphonse Daudet is in the first flight of living i^rcnch 
novelists. Inferior to ICinile Zola in photugraiihic accuracy 
ef dct.iil, and to Pierre Loti in scenic effect and vivid colour- 
ing, he surpasses them both in graphic presentation of 
character and in faithful delineation of contemporary manners. 
Il'/hiiiig the mirror up to nature, he shows us the inner life 
nf the Fi'cnch nation with the picturesque fidelity of a George 
hdii;t. There is no doubt that he intends the epistolary 
achievements of this eloquent and unprincipled young scamp, 
who scoffs at every law, human and Divine, with cynical 
cffioiucry, as a typical expression of the mind of “ la jtuncssc 
dofk of the French nation at the present day. 

M. l)aiidet’s works have always a moral purpose ; and 
moral of this, his latest story, is the lesson conveyed in 
Ihc woials of our Lord in the eleventh verse of the cightli 
<^^>apter of the Gospel of St. John. ‘‘La Petite Ijatoi^sc " 
takes its name from the Memorial Church built and endowed at 
wiicllcs on the Seine by the pious care of the aged M. Merivet, 
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and bearing on a tablet let into its wall the follovviiifr 
inscription : — 

Napoleon Merivet 

Chevalier de Tordre de Saint-Gregoire-le-Grand 
a bati cette Eglisc 
en memoirc dc son dpoiisc Irtine 
et 

En a fait donation a la Coinmnne dcs Uzelles. 


These lines enshrined the secret of a domestic drama, of 
a woman’s frailty and a husband’s indulgent forgiveness. The 
good old Merivet was not one of those modern morali‘-’t^ 
who plead for equal justice in the relations of the sexes. He 
was content to plead for equal mercy. 

The main interest of the story centres in two households, 
the bourgeois family of Feiiigan at Uzellcs, and the noble 
house of Dauvergne at Grosbourg, on the other side of the 
Seine. Richard Feuigan was the only son of a retired notary, 
who had withdrawn from business to spend tlie evening of 
his life in the sylvan retirement of his country-house at Uzellcs. 
Richard, the only son of a late mairiagc, was left by the death 
of his father to the sole care of his widowed mother, a stern 
and capable dame, who ruled her domain, her dependents, and 
her son with equal ability and authority ; and the boy, as he 
grew up, remained tied to his mother’s apron-strings, ignorant 
of the world, and unaccustomed to self-reliance, a countiy 
gentleman, occupying himself only with shooting, fishing, and 
other rural sports, and ill at case, even in the limited society 
of the country-side. 1 1 is mother discouraged his marrying, 
jealous of a rival in his affections, and in the empire of the 
household ; and she was sorely vexed when he fixed Ids young 
affections on the pretty and penniless Lydia, a foundling 
brought up by the sisters at the Orphanage of Soisy. The 
infant had been found at the convent gate one morning, 
wrapped in a blanket with a coronet worked in the corner ; 
which circumstance, combined with the high bred appearance 
and finely cut features of the child, and licr passionate love 
for music, persuaded the good nuns that their treasure trove 
was the outcast bearer of some noble name. Madame Fcnigan 
could not bear to see her darling son unhappy, and Richard 
married Lydia. But the younger woman, after her marriage 
displayed a spirit and a temper which the cider had not count-, 
ed upon ; and, in the state of domestic warfare that ensued, 
the unfortunate Richard found himself in a dilemma betwecii 
the two women whom he loved, secretly espousing his wife’s 
side, while openly he yielded to his imperious mother. 
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And on the other side of the Seine, in the lordly mansion 
and princely park of Grosboiirp^, lived the General Dauvergne, 
DidvC of Alcantara, son of the Marshal of la grande Annexe 
who had won, on Spanish and German battle-fields, the titles 
that he transmitted to his descendants. The second Duke 
followed in his fathers steps, and rivalled his fame in Algeria 
and in Italy ; and, moreover, repaired the fallen fortunes of the 
family by marrying the only daughter of Baron Silva, the 
frreat financial magnate of Vienna. The one offspring of their 
maniage, heir to his father’s fame and his mother's fortune, was 
a son, whose name, combining those of his grandfather and 
father, they endeaiingly contracted into “ Charlexis,’’ a wcll- 
bcloved and highly accomplished youth, on whose education 
and equipment for the battle of life no pains or expense had 
beni s[)ared. lie was known by his father's second title of 
Ptince of Olmutz ; but we think that M. Daudet has here 
committed an historical solecism, as “Prince” was a higher 
distinction than “ Duke ” in the Peerage of the Sword 
Instituted by the great Conqueror. Thus Marshal Ncy was 
Duke of Elchingen, and afterwards Prince of Moskwa. Davoust 
was Duke of Anerstadt and Prince of Eckmuhl. But for the 
purposes of our story Charlexis must remain Prince of Olmutz ; 
and at the time it opens, he is, for the first time, making the 
acquaintance of Richard and Lydia Penigan at a hatiue in 
the foi'cst of Senart. Old Natory Fcnigan had been the man 
of business of the first Duke, who had witnessed the register 
at Richard’s baptism ; but the diffcicnt splicres in which the 
families moved had interrupted their intercourse, till the 
charms of the youthful Madame PTmigan impress the suscep- 
tible old General and his cighteen-ycar-old son, who is a true 
chip of the old block. Ihit soon after tlic intercourse is re- 
opened, the Duke of Alcantara, ^ grand noccur ct joueur' in 
his day, is struck down with paralysis, and young hopeful 
is left without a 1 ival in the fiedd. The ‘‘joli blondin, ’ with 
his charming manners, good taste, amiable disposition and 
manly accomplishments, soon becomes a prime favorite with 
all the P’unigan houstdiold, even with the mother-in-law, whose 
heart he wins by his sympathetic interest in the garden and 
the poultry-yard. He soon has the run of the luaiso like a 
tame cat, and, with precocious and colcl-blocdcd wickedness, 
he digs his pits in the darkness, and spreads his snares in 
the night, and eventually succeeds in seducing the heart of 
Lydia from its allegiance to her husband. Tired, after a 
time, of the tame monotony of surreptitious wickedness, he 
essays a bolder flight, and persuades Lydia to accompany 
him in it. The story of his adventure is best told in bis 
own words. 
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First Letter. 

Gfoshourg, 6 th April 1886. 

I\lv Dear Vallongue, — My place at your side on the forms 
of the Army class at Stanislas will be vacant lo-day, and for 
ever moic. It’s all over. I renounce Saint-Cyr, and the 
,maitial renown of which it seems tome that our family has 
already had more than its fair share. From the time of my 
grandfather, Chailcs Daiivcrgne, who became, under the first 
Em])ire. successively Maishal, Duke of Alcantara and riince 
of Olmiitz, down to my poor devil of a father, bowled over 
by a paralytic stroke at the head of the thiicl Ai my Corps, 
my illustrious ancestors have left no laurels ungathered foi me 
to gain. You kiLAv the Russian bowl in our state diawiiig-inom 
in the Rue de Chanabillcs, where all ;thc family dccoratifais 
arc dished up? Well, it’s full to overflowing, that bnul. 
What am I to do, then? X(;thing. Fve made up my mind to 
do nothing. Eighteen ycais of age, an only son, heir to a 
distinguished name and a handsome fortune, and also piobably 
to Papa’s unlucky constitution, icason warns me to lose no 
time in enjoying to the full whatever [)h'asurcs life lias to give. 
I’m going to commence. Yon saw me writing twosiiiicp- 
titious letters (lining the Trigonometry class the other iia\ \ 
Well, one was addrcs^'cd to Captain Nnitt of Cardiff, telling liim 
to j(dn meat the little Poit of C>rsis, at tlic month id' tlic 
Rhone, with the yacht “ ] 51 eu-Hlanc-Rouge,” nmnni'd by aciew 
of eight hands, besides cook and steward, all com[)lcte, for ten 
thousand francs a month. The second letter was to ajipii'-c 
my travelling companion; for yi'ii can fancy that I shall not 
embark unaccom[)ai'ied. You don’t know the lady ; at least 
she docs not figure in tlic collar-box in which you and I have 
so (Ttcn sorted the letters and the portraits of my favourites. 
I may tell )'0U lliat she is manied. and our neighbour o[)positc 
GrosfK:)urg, on the other side of the Seine. Ilaidly thirty 
ycais olil, with limpid blue eyes, alwa)'s cast down, which, 
wiieii by chance she rai'-es them, light up her face like the 
gleam of a necklace of pearls; a timid air; the long white 
hands of a [iractiscd piauiste^ in old-fashioned mittens ; child- 
less, adored by her ht^band, and made much of by everybody 
all round I had only to wiitc to licr, “Come;" and she 
replied, Coming;” and here she is leaving husband, lioiise, 
family, every tiling to cmbaik with a com[)anion as youthful 
and as unicliablc as youis tiuly. Haven’t I often said that 
women are kittle cattle I” P'or me, one is as good as another, 
I love “ luite It donne'' too well to give the preference to any 
one of them. As soon a.s Tve bitten into one of these delicious 
bonbons ^ I want to chuck it away and forage in the box foi 
another, in the vain hope of finding the supcr-exciuisilc flavoiu 
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which I always expect, but never can taste. Wish me better 
luck this time, my dear Vallongiie. 

By the tiiiie you ^et this, I shall be off under full sail, and 
the maledictions of my bereaved parents will resound to heaven. 
Serve them rij^ht ! It’s all their own fault. If they had let me 
loose in Paris, instead of shultiiv^ me up, first at Grosbour^, 
and then at wStaiiislas, you may be pietty sure I shouldn’t 
liavc levanted like this. But my nudlicr, the Duchess, who is 
not sorry to lie away from her men,” as she calls us, thought 
herself very clever in assuring my steadiness and industry "by 
making me the companion of my father’s sick room. She 
foii;ot that solitude brings evil thoughts into the mind, and did 
not take into consideration that tlie perpetual vicvv of the slope 
of U/.elles, with its little whit(! Church, where the word pigeons 
fi )in the forest nest, migjit make me melancholy, and tiiin 
my thoughts to llight. As for the General, impiisuning me 
at Stanislas, he decided me to escape. Some day I will amuse 
\ou with the recital of the fiie-sidc drama acted by the illiis- 
tiiciis invaliil and mysidf while I was staying at the Chateau. 

Ah! Vallongiie, In-w I have poiulcied ovt r things in general, 
al nc there in the evenings, in tliat vast Grosbenug, wandciing 
in the immense ]i<irk, or on the ten ace by the river. I low 
cageily and how scaichingly have I g.izcd intf) life — the life 
of otheis, and my own, the most complex of all. And tl'c 
'CMiIt of these le^o-irclies is that I find myself, at eighteen 
years of age, ahead)- old and tiicil, unmoved by ambition, un- 
ing)ire(l by love, interested by nothing, seeing beforehand the 
sure end of (^very joy. Why am I like this ? Whence have 
I g'lined the iirccioiis oxptwience, this de-.pite for all that is, 
tin’s wiiiikled age, which I feel cieeping through all my ycaitlw 
ful veins ? Is it commoii to all this getieialion, to tliose who 
hive been iiiekiiamed the •’ehildren of tluj c-mijiiercd,” b?eausc 
the)Mvcie hoi n about the lime ol the war and the invaAon ? 
Cl' is it peculiar to m\' family, the old soil exhausted h)' too 
ku'ibh harvests and now' chiiniing a King fallow' ? By God ! I’m 
not tire one to d^^ap[)Mint it of tlie fallow'. 

And to begin with, women and yachting appearing to me 
lo he the on!)' agrccrihle distiMctioiis, I pro[)Ose to paitake of 
Dcni both Irecdy. Up to nowg as s.iilor ami lover, 1 have only 
made a few tri.il trips. This time I am off on a long cruise 
nd if confidences inteiest you. my dear Wilkie, I promise 
^ee[) (or yo^ir bcdviof a truthlul jouinal or log-book of the 
ventures and travels of a soul which the Gcneral-Dukc, my 
nn has done me the honour to desciibe as being as daik 
dangerous as a combat in the night. 


CllAKLEXIS. 
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The name of Captain ‘^Nuitt” Is probably an attempt of 
M. Daudet’s to reproduce phonetically the English name of 
Kniglit. The Prince’s second and following letter is not dated 
and is apparently written as a journal from time to time. The 
M. “ Poiim-poum ” alluded to in it is Richard F’dnigan, so 
nicknamed by the lively Cliarlexis from his habit of medita- 
tively humming to himself Lydia's favourite airs. The lively 
though pessimistic, youth also conferred the sobriquet of 
'' Madame Loir ” (Mrs, Dormouse) on Richard’s mother, from 
the constant warfare she waged against those little depredators 
of her fruit-garden. 

The following letter is the longest of the series. The epi- 
sode of the adventure of the writer with the young widnw^ 
Nina Nansen, will recall to the readeis of Brantome tlic stoiy 
of the woman of Smyrna related by him in his Femmes 
Galantes.” 


Second Letter. 

Mv Dear Valt.ONGUE,— Y our letter has been forwarded 
to me here from Messina, which was to have been my fust 
port of call, for our join ney round the world has come to a 
sudden and speedy termination. 

The effect pi 0(1 need ii[)on the good folk at Stanislas by 
my disappearance, the address of the Director in the refectory, 
the pious prayer of leather Salignon for the prompt return 
of the lost sheep, and all the other precise and pictiircscjuc 
details which you have given me of the events following on my 
departure, amused me highly ; and I was only too glad to be* 
amused, hir, I can assure you, the rb/e of Don Juan is not all 
plain sailing. 

Pray accept my excuses and thanks for all the trouble you 
took, canying my traps to Grosbourg in that pouring rain, 
and also for tlic very frugal meal which they would serve you 
on the very splendid plate with the family crest. Don’t 
humbug me. I know the fare when the Duchess is there. 
Preserved plums and almonds and raisins on the table for 
dessert, when fruit is at its finest ; and, besides, you’ve had to 
do with a Duchess in a very bad humour, for I had just been 
applying to her for more money. In such circumstances, the 
blood of Baron Silva boils and cries out against its spend- 
thrift offspring. The ill-humour of my father is not so easily 
accountecl for. If, as you say, he i.s slowly but surely rccovc^r- 
ing the use of his limbs, he ought to be jovial under the cir- 
cumstances. As for Master John, my old tutor, that worcl 
cavatab' which he whispered to you apropos of his hopeful 
scholar, has iiot any particular reference to the collar-box, 
where I used to keep my billets-doux and love-tokens. 
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only wanted to convey to you that I am an irresistible captivator 
of the sex. The old chap may well believe it, as he couldn’t 
well help, being as assiduous an audience of my amours as 
I was of his violoncello. Yes, the little white clock-tower on the 
top of the ridge, with some cottages nestling round it, which you 
saw through the driving rain, with the green curtain of the forest 
of Senart as a back ground, is the Church of Uzelles. They call 
it down there the little Parish," or, more picturesquely, the 
“Palish of the good Cuckold,” after the good old chap who 
built it. A place particularly suitable for my exploit. 

It was there, one morning last month, at day light, that I 
was waiting for my Mistress, Madame R, in a brougham, with 
the Grosbourg coat-of-arms and liveries, which, you will admit, 
was a cool piece of cheek. The excellent Alexander had 


made all the preparations for our flight, supplied the cash, 
and mapped out the routes, I take this opportunity of re- 
commending the fellow to you. He is expensive, but incom- 
parable. 

Reached Mclun through the woods ; took the train to Lyons, 
and, after resting there for a few hours, off again to Cassis, 
where we arrived on the evening of the second day. The 
whole journey truly enchanting. This lovely woman, coming 
straight from her bed into my carriage, through the thyme and 
the dew ; our fearful joy in fancying ourselves pursued in our 
mad caicer through tlie woods, amid the breaking of the 
blanches, the rustling of the leaves ; above all, the subtle and 


sombre pleasure of bicaking the law, of escaping horn duty, 
of poaching in prohibited preserves. Then, to top up with 
Cassis ; the sea ; and there, at the end of the pier, the Blue- 
hlanc-Rouge, with her big mainsail brailed up, only waiting for 
us to spread her white wings, and away. All that, oh ! super- 
exquisite. Hut hardly had we weighed anchor in the lovely 
summer evening beneath a giecn and amber sky, I and my 
beloved stretched on the deck, drinking in the joy of existence, 
lulled by the rhythmic chant of the cicw of a Neapolitan coral- 
boat on the same tack, whose joyous voices mingled with the 
•uusical rippling of the waves under oui lee, and the flickering 
of the pennon at the mast-head, when, horrible, most horrible, 
uiy vvell-beloved was suddenly seized with the most atrocious 
s^-^a-sickness, which continued all night, and all next day, and 
obliged us to suspend our voyage for a month, for two months, 
perhaps for ever. Could there be a more complete fiasco ? I 
told you what a delightful shipmate I had chosen, of all others, 
oud of travel and adventure, keen on bqating and sailing, as 
kood at handling a tiller, or easing a sheet, as I am myself, 
‘e very type of a yachtswoman. Go to ! She must needs be 
sed-sick--.and such sea-sickness I incurable, unimaginable. 

VOL. cir.] 15 
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What was to be done now? Give up my grand cruise? 
Send the Bleii-Blanc-Rougc ” back to Cardiff, makin^Mhe 
brave Niiitt a present of the jive-hiindrcd pounds, advaticed to. 
wards three months' pay and expenses ? I hadn't the hoart to 
do it. Nor to go and settle d(nvn respectably— ‘‘ the CoiintC'is” 
and I— Count and Countess des Uzellcs in hotel reoj.stcrs 
and to neighboins at the table (fhbie—‘\x\ a villa on the shoios 
of the lake of Lucerne or of Geneva, to go on afterwards to 
the Italian lakes. La vie d deux under these conditions wonlj 
be suicide by ennui, unless you were enamoured, or consump- 
ttve, which is not my form, nor yours cither, Ch. Vallonguc? 

To take time to think it over, I ran my yacht unclcr the 
lofty shelter of the rocks of Monaco, and hired the first fiour 
of one of those caravanmais^ at Monte Carlo, wliich are 
ostentatiously grouped round the great temple of chance. 
Although it is not yet the season, theie are crowds round the 
roulette tables, crowds mostly of foreigners. At first I won a 
good round sum ; then J lost, not only all that I had gaind, 
but the forty or fifty thousand francs as well that I still had 
left, By ill-luck. Alexander not being at Uzelles to respond 
to my application for money, I was obliged to ask Captain 
Nuitt to let me have back wh, it I had alieady advanced to 
him. You can fancy his sin prise, his stupefaction. And the 
pay of the crew, by God ? And the kee[) of Mistiess Niiitt? 
For eight mortal days 1 was deafened by this j.irgoii, with 
variations enough to make you die of laughter by the Captriin, 
the mate, the steward, with their puzzled and per})h'X('d 
good, honest English faces, following me everywhere, to the 
post-office, to the gaming tables, (lisplaying on the bioad 
tcriaces of the hotel, under the shady avenues of the town, 
the frantically cnmical gestures one sees in a pantomime by 
Hanlon Lee. Finally, the dibs anived ; Captain Nnitt, his 
wife, and his crew paid up and satisfied, I continue to [)lay, be- 
cause I find the time hang hf-avy, but take good care not to kt 
myself in for such an embarrassing situation again. 

Very much vexed at iiist by the contretemps of which she 
was tlie cause, my mistress soon recovered hcisclf, thanks to two 
fine instiuments by Pieycl, and to the complaisant aiiditoiy of 
our caravanserai. In addition, her pleasure in the comfoib 
elegance, and above all, the incomparable delight of lu'aring the 
biiiler announce “ Madame la ComUsse est servie as she entcis 
the dining-room on the aim of Monsieur le Comte, 'lilies 
coats of ariTS, these are the dreams of this little 
without a family i^mc, and who, in the orphanage, where she 

was reared, grew up with the idea that she came of noble, of 
archuoble, blood. True, she does not lack distinction ; her 
figure slender and graceful, her features finely chiselled; 
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lier manner calm and proud ; but feet large and hands large, 
convenient enough for the piano, keyboard and pedal, but 
not re-assuring as to her origin. Would slie love me were 1 
not myself a prince and son to a Duke ? 1 doubt it. She is 
too young to be bitten with my juvenility, like a mature Baroness, 
the friend of my mother, greedy for a youthful prey. Rather 
does my youth trouble her (though my eighteen years are 
certainly not betrayed by my style or figure), and also the sim- 
plicity, the ingenuousness of youth which she observes in me, 
Poor gill! 

There are still some sentimental women left. My mistress 
Is one of those who would say to you : Come and weep upon 
my bosom.’' And by the same token, my dear Wilkie, I will 
now tell you what may be of use to you some time or other, 
hew I was able to vanquish her last lesistance. We were alone 
one evening in an arbour at the end of the park. What 
strategy it had cost me to get her there I Nothing more to 
be had ; prayers, entreaties, advanced me no further. To com- 
plete the silliness of my situation — and it is easy enough to feel 
silly in such a dilemma — ,a fly got into my eye I was rubbing 
it vigorously, still urging my attack ; my eye reddened, got 
inflruned. and suddenly I feel her suricndeiing. Oh I you are 
ciyiiig ? you doubt that I love you ? Oh I no, don’t ciy, don’t 
doubt— take me.” • And she is under the same illusion ; .she 
still thinks me deeply in love with her, without her being 
herself very much in love with me. 

Is it not curious that she should have plunged into such an 
adventure with so little of the provocation of passion ? Is it 
tiue, as she says to me, that she was tired of lying ? For, after 
all, it is not tiic.somc ; and, in the duel between man and woman, 
the weapon of weakness, the weapon infantine and feminine, the 
pretty little fib, shaped by artistic little wits, seems to me the 
niost amusing trick in the game. No ; having to lie did not 
Ike her. She was tired of herself, that was all ; tired of a 
t^ienotonons and useless life. She pieferred to submit her- 
to all the caprices of my eighteen years, to all the dangers 
of a fire-balloon with fuel of straw. What does she ex- 
pect? Even supposing that she got a divorce, there are 
s thousand pretexts that I could allege for refusing to marry 
’Or at my age and in my position. Besides, it would not be .so 
oasy for her to get a divoice Her husband, Mr. F, we supposed 
.0 he a peaceable sort of chap, but Alexander tells me that he 
n ^ furious rage, and may fall upon us any fine morning. 

of this marital jealousy troubles me less than that of my 
the General, 

US, my dear Vallongue, my father is jealous of me ; is madly 
love with my mistress, who, I believe, in her heart of 
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hearts, really cherishes a more tender feeling for the hero o 
Wissemborg than for his innocent son. Is this feeling aki 
to pity, or docs it date from before the General’s illness ? I can’ 
tell you ; but h)r months and months I Ve watched them, sh 
at the piano, he in his invalid chair, exchanging looks mor 
meaning than words, and I have felt that, with a heroiiii 
of this sort, a veteran full of years and honours might prove; 
dangerous rival. The governor, too, kept his eye on me ; mistrust 
cd ^la cavata was, no doulit, suspicious that my superior sound 
ness of wind and limb might distance him in the race. Ah 
how miserable I must have made him, when she came to spenc 
an afternoon at Grf;sbon rg, and I used to take her round th( 
house and garden ! Imagine Don Juan Dot-and-go-onc, th{ 
arch deceiver who, accoiding to his own account, scored c 
everyone, and was never yet scored ofl, imagine him nailed tc 
his arm-chair, craning round a comer, spying tlirougli a window 
saying to himself : Where have they got to? What are the) 
up to ? Suspicious, furious, raving and weeping, dragging himsell 
along on his crutches to spy and listen at kcy-holcs ! That was 
my father- I can well see how, to put an end to his torture, 
he hit on the idea of boxing me up at Stanislas ; to which 1 
riposted with tac to tac, by the double cscanipetie of student and 
sweetheart Now, it may quite possibly happen, since the false 
start of the Blcu-Blanc-Rongc lias brought us witliin reach of 
his claws, that my father might take advantage of my minority 
to imprison me once again at Grosb^iiig, or Stanislas. No! 
It would be too n*d iculous to go to school again. And with my 
mistress, too ! The tunic would become her so well ! That is cer- 
tainly a termination to the adventure which she has not count- 
ed on. 

Does she think at all of any tcimination to it ? It is difficult 
for me to find out whether slic does or does not And surely 
there is something strange in this reserve, this impenetrable 
barrier between the minds of two people who live in such close 
proximity ; who sleep under the same mosquito-curtain. Soin^ 
times I imagine the ciy of horror that she would utter, if sue 
could suddenly penetrate my soul, the soul from whose trouble 
depths I myself recoil wu'tli teiroi ; if she could suddenly soun 
them, what a frightful awakening 1 If she were only to open 
tin’s letter ! It would kill whatever love she may yet have or 
me ; or would it have the opposite effect ? Wlm was that 
ess of the last century who declared that, in order to truly love 
a man, a woman must despise him a little? Suppose tha 
tired of my mistress, and, thinking to disgust her with 
should show myself in my true colours, and, instead, cliango i 
fancy for me into a real passion. No ; better leave it in the han 
of Fate and of Notre Damedc Fourvi^res, in whom the a 
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girl has the most implicit trust ; so much so, that, though she 
had come away from home with next to nothing on, she wanted 
diiectly we got to Lyons, before even buying herself a chemise, 
to go to Fouivieies and rig herself out with amulets and rosaiies, 
I was not the man to dissuade her Holy medals look so well 
on a fair bosom ; pleasuie is so precious when it savours of sin; 
so luscious wlien it is flavoured with remorse and fear. 

Among the foreigners of diverse nationality who at this 
season inhabit our liotcl, or who simply come heic for their meals, 
we have got acquainted with a young man led couple named 
Nansen. The husband is a Swede, professor of some faculty of 
science or other in his country, who, being consumptive, came 
to spend a long holiday in the South of Italy. He is now 
returning from it, married, eight months gone, to the pretty 
(laughter of a Paleimitan hotel-keeper. A regular honey- 
moon couple, north and south, wedded together and amusingly 
contrasted wdth each other. The man, led haired, spectacleiJ, 
mild, ricketly arms, and legs all over the slu)p, northern 
eyes, soft and limpid. Some one has said As w’c go north- 
ward, the people’s ey("s grow small and dim.” Not such are 
the fine dusky eyes of Nina, Madame Nansen ; two tempting 
black grapes, glittering and sparkling in her fair Italian face. 
For a young woman a little too plump, but natuial and grace- 
ful, fiisking and laughing with lier husband like a favoiuite 
mistress, reminding one of a blossoming flower spicading its 
petals to the sun. Our presence at the hotel, where tliey come 
for their meals from their villa close by, evidently troubled the 
harmony of the young vienagc The fiesh toilettes of my 
Parisienne, and her thoioughbred style, evidently made an im- 
pression on Nansen, who began to find his Nina’s frocks loud 
Juid her manners vulgar. Ibit the poor chap was evidently 
too shy to give me any hope that he might relieve me on guard, 
however much he (or I) may have wished it. Whence comes 
this shyness, so common to u^, so unknown to women ? I have 
told you about M. roum-poum. Nansen’s timidity makes me 
think of him. One of those fellows who trip if you look at 
them when they arc walking, who must make an effort to push 
^pen the door of a shop, and, wdicn in the street, hug the w'alls, 

if they wanted to efface themselves, 

Poum-poum, who was wont to confide in me, once told me of 
^ Inend of his who used to piime himself with Dutch courage 
I en he wanted to make himself agreeable to his wife, and I’ve 
^ 'vays suspected that he himself was that friend. My Swede is 
of that sort. One evening, in the diawing-room, he was 
P ^ying one of Brahin's slowvalses, and watching my mistress all 
^vith an ecstatic gaze, I w.is near him, and said aside 
0 him : “ Take care, Nansen, people can sec.'' Instead of ask- 
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ing me what it was they could see, he got very red, and let his 
spectacles fall upon the keys. 

When I teased Lydia about her lover* in-dumb-show, she 
smilingly replied : — ‘ But it strikes me that you are not quite in. 
different to the wife, either ? ’* And, in fact, /(fi /^///^ Nina did 
attract me doubly, both as woman and as foreigner ; and her 
fondness for her husband was very interesting. Did my mistiess 
suspect how it interested me? Was it through apprehension of 
my roving fancy that she suddenly decided to quit Monte Carlo? 
Any how, one morning, a week ago, when Captain Niiitt came 
as usual, in his phlegmatic way, for oiders, she declared hcisclf 
ready to re-embark, in spite of the adverse opinion of the 
doctois. We determined to make Genoa, and, in case thisshoit 
voyage should not disagree with her, to go on to Malta, and 
further. 

Suppose we give the Nansens a lift as far as Genoa ?” said 
I, in as indifferent a tone as I could assume. After looking at 
me as if she would read my soul through my eyes, which, in 
truth, I found rather embairassing, she replied proudly : — '^\Ye 
will take the Nansens with us." And at two o’clock that very 
afternoon the “ Blcu-Blanc-Rouge " left Monaco with all sail 
set. But, before evening had set in off Ventimiglia, wc got 
caught in a regular Levanter : hail, thunder, hurricane, the sea 
running mountains high, and Madame F. helpless and motionless 
in her berth, with only enough strength left to groan. In the 
saloon, lighted up by the flashes, Nansen was hanging ova 
a basin, too sea-sick to think any more of love. We might have 
rolled upon the sofas, kissed each other before his face, his wife, 
and I ; he was past caring for anything. But the poor Ninette 
was far from any .such frivolity. Frightened out of her wits, 
she passed the night on her knees, clinging to tlie arm chair 
of her husband, and, each time that the lightning flashed 
through the ports, there were frantic signings of the cross, 
prayers and sobs, “Saint Barbaia, Saint Helena, Saint Mary 
Magdalene! " To flirt under .such circumstances would have re- 
quired the romantic mind and blasphemous soul of one of the 
heroes of Eugene Sue's novels. 

Next day, new complications. Nansen was in such a state of 
prostration from his sickness, and our medicine chest so deficient, 
that wc had to put in at San Remo for the sake of our invalids. 

During the afternoon, while the “ Bleu-BIanc-Rougc ” made 

endless tacks to recover her berth by the side of His Highness 
yacht under the lee of the rock of Monaco, we reluriievl to 
Monte Cailo by rail. At the hotel I found a letter wait- 
ing for me from my father, a clarion call, a martial appeal 
to my honour and patriotism. For the last hundred 
there had always been a Dauvergne under the colours, an 
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well to the front at that. If war should break out to-morrow, 
jf France should have need of lier sons, who was there to re- 
present us? Several pa^cs of this style of thin<!f, all to persuade 
me to give up my misticss, and enter myself at Saint-Cyr. You 
may imagine how much 1 was touched. 

War boiesme. I think it both dull and repulsive. There 
aic two ways of looking at the battle-field, one the vertical, 
that of the beau sabrenVy sword in hand, foot in stiiiup, the 
fumes of whiskey in his head ; the other, the hoiizontal, 
that of the fallen hero who drags along his body ga[)ing with 
lecking wounds, thiough mud and blood. The last is the only 
way that I can look at it ; and it disgusts me, if it does not 
fiiglitcn me. The day after Wissembourg, my father said, 
speaking of the battle-field : II y avail de la viainle!' 

It is thus that I think of war, all butclirr s meat, quivering 
and bleeding human flesh, not health}^ wholesome, living flesh. 
And yet 1 believe I am no coward. Ah, if you had seen me, 
the other night, dipping my nose in the salt spray with the 
stout crew of the Hlcu-Hlanc-Rougc, you would not have 
semi me flinch. No, I have my ner\ous moments sometimes, 
like other piM)ple ; but I mii^t confess that I shrink from carnage. 
Besides, the words country, flag, family, awaken in my mind 
only mocking echoes, mere sound and fury signifying nothing. 
You feci the same, my dear Vallongue, with this difference, that, 
with you, all your ideas are the fruit of study and reflection. 
Your biain, like that of all young Frenchmen, is a conquest of 
German philosophy, a much more SCI ions conquest for us than 
that of Alsace or Loirainc. Kant, Haitmann, above all, the 
other famous one, you know whom I mean, have before our eyes, 
bit by bit, stripped luiman natuicof all its disguises. The science 
of sentiment and sensation has destroyed in us the faculty of 
feeling. 

But, as for me, who know nothing, who have read nothing, 
and learnt nothing, how is it that 1 am at the same depth of 
UKjral lassitude and decrepitude? Why am I, at eighteen years. 
ol age, already witheied and decayed? Whence comes this 
contempt for every duty, this hate for every task, this revolt 
t^^ainst every law ? With my name, my fortune, and my youth, 

I have the soul of an anarchist. Why so? You, Vallongue, 
lo whom I have laid bare my soul, who know me better than 
j know myself, can you explain the riddle of me to myself? 

you simply read me — as your letter seems to say — as the 
Product of the new school, a specimen of the latest type of 
buiiun evolution ? Then there is a surprise in store for our 
ciders. There is not much in common, I know, between those 
'vno come and tiiosc who go ; but tins journey, if I may judge 
>om my experience of my father and myself, the biidge 
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clean broken down between the two generations, and the mis- 
understanding between those on the other bank and those on 
this may easily ripen into hate. 

Anyhow, I read between the lines of the Generals letter^ 
seeing in it nothing but his restoration to active life, and his 

desire to see once more his dear Madame F on 

whom, I must say, his fl()vvers of martial eloquence produced 
much more effect than on myself. The eyes of my sentimental 
sweetheart filled with tears ; but for some time past these fits 
of sensibility have been somewhat frequent with her, and some- 
what disquieting to me. That ^vould be a lively look out 1 
However, tin's time her tears were due to a purely moral senti- 
ment ; she was, I could see. quite overcome, ready for any 
sacrifice. Ah ! the old Lascar 1 the letter was not so much for 
me as for her, who lead it over my shoulder ; and I now foresee 
another and more striking demonstration of paternal affection. 
X bet you that he'll turn up here, acting the part of the heavy 
father in the melodtama, to enfold in his arms his piodigal son 
and his misticss at the same time, killing two birds with one 
stone. If he thinks that I am going to wait for him ! Besides, 
Roulette has no more chaims fur me ; another sensation gone 
by the board; it is ceitainly not worth the misery of broiling 
in this African climate, blinded by sun and stifled with dust, 
and deafened by the stridulous sound of the grasshoppers, 
which seems like the continually recurring expression of the 
reverberating rays of the blinding light. 

The best course would be to re-embark on my yacht, entrust- 
ing Lydia to the care of some friends, who might conduct her 
by land to some quiet corner of Brittany or Italy. But what 
friends? It’s all over with the Nansens. I forgot to tell you 
that the unfortunate Swede has been carried off by a sudden 
access of phthisis, not long after we landed. Apropos of which, 
Mr. Philosopher, I am going to submit, for your judgment 

and verdict, a case so difficult and mysterious as to be almost 


indescribable. , 

Here was the Swede then, departed ad patres. For two days 
we lived in an atmosphere of death, my mistress passing ler 
time in consoling the distracted widow. I and my brave Nuit , 
whose enforced leisure I employ in all kinds of odd jobs, mean- 
while busy with the triple coffin of oak, pine and lead, wn 
was to convey the corpse to the final resting place in its ow 
far off country, as well as with the matter of its j 

transit. We literally lived upon this defunct Swede, rlis ^ ^ 
seemed to insinuate them.selves into our 
with our dreams. The third day, yesterday morning, the 
less ” said to me ‘ You must go and see Nina : You have 
SO oood and helpful to her, she wants to thank you. 
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Nothing extraordinary in such a visit. Why did I experience 
such emotion, such passionate emotion, as I entered the grounds 
of the little villa Nansen, at the bottom of a puiple lavine, ten 
minutes* walk, at most, fiom the sea? Was it the sirocco, or 
the heavy scent of the oleanders? My mouth felt parched, my 
hands burning, and my whole being seized with a sensual 
vertigo which seemed mingled with a feeling of the approach 
of death. And the piesence of the king of terrors made itself 
felt there, sensibly enough, filling the little house with the gloom 
and disorder of his reign. Some of the windows were opened 
wide, others hermetically closed, while through their chinks 
shone the dim yellow rays of wax candles paling in the garish light 
of day ; and everywhere, throughout the garden, among the lain el 
tiecs, the horrible smell of chemicals and sawdust, the 
atmosphere of the sick-ioom and the undertaker’s shop. 

I waited for five minutes in the parlour on the ground floor, 
seated on a cane sofa. A step on the stair — Nina. 1 told you, 
didn’t I, that there had been nothing between this woman and 
me. On the eve of her loss, we had laughed and joked to- 
gether the whole evening on the terrace of the hotel— a lively 
flirtation. But she was only amusing herself with me ; she was 
all the time watching her husband, who was seated at the piano 
with my mistress. 1 had not seen her since. Why, can you 
tell me, was I certain of what was going to h ippen ? 

She came in, very pale, dressed in a black frock, hurriedly 
put on, it’s gimp bodice showing oflf her lithe and rounded 
figure. Her eyes shone under their reddened and swollen 
eyelids. She threw herself down beside me without a word ; 
our hands touched ; the spark caught. “ Ah ! Monsieur Charley.” 

I had her in my arms, strained to my heait, overcome with 
emotion, worn out with long nights of vigil, half swooning in 
my fevered embrace, her kiss savouring of morphia and phenol. 
Just at that instant her landlady came in to ask for a pair of 
sheets, and deprived me of tlie prize when it seemed within 
my grasp, and of an oppoitunity which can never return. 

Well, my philosopher, what do you think of that ? By what 
diabolical prompting could this woman have torn herself fiom 
the dead whom she truly loved, whom she sincerely mourned, 
to fall straightway into my arms ? Does the breath of Aphro- 
dite breathe in the air of the charnel vault ? Or is it life 
simply seeking desperately to be avenged of it's enemy’s death 
a sudden and vehement outburst? I have an idea that 
doctors know more than they choose to tell of these moments 
of depression and derangement, by which they sometimes. 
Perhaps, profit. One other time, under still more painful 
circumstances, I myself, Vallongue, have felt the same strange 
mysterious influence, the sympathy of love and death ! 
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I had thought not to have sent you this journal till we had 
decided on our next halting-place ; but here wc are off {)Ur 
wanderings again. It is not my hither who has turned up 
after all ; it is Othello ! This morning, who should burst into 
our room, blooming as ever, but with a troubled countenance 
but M. Alexander, who, since my abrupt departure, has been 
employed by my family as a spy on the movements of Madame 
F.’s husband, and had travelled down wn'th him in the express. 
Luckily ihc ferocious husband is looking for us at Monaco 
wheie he supposes us to be, so that I have time to makeup 
my mind. 

More in my next. The crisis is a grave one ; but I feci my 
pulse, and it beats calml}/. 

ClIAKLFXIS. 

The alarm of the husband’s arrival turns out a false one, after 
all ; but it serves its pur[)ose, the Ihincc's Lepoicllo, M. Alex- 
ander, having been cm|)loyed by his parents to thus put an end 
to the situation and effect the separation of Cliai lexis from 
Madame Fcnigaii. And tliC Piincc, tiicd of his toy, and shoit 
of money for his pleasures, allows himself not unwillingly to 
be decoyed back to Gro.sbourg, after Lydia has been suiui.;gl(:d 
away by the wiles of M. Alexander, and the I^Ieu-Hkinc-Roufjc 
has been run down in the night }>y a Portuguese t(o pcdo-bo<it 
off the island of Minorca The third letter is written after 
the Prince has been gazetted, tbrt>ugh tbc interest of his fatlur, 
to a commission in a regiment of Dragoons, and has been 
hurried away frijin Grosbonrg, before the expiration of his 
first leave, to avoid a challenge fiom Richard P'enigan, who 
had for a time been travelling in the vain attempt to efface 
the memory of his lost Lydia by a change of scene. The 
Duchess gets her darling son out of the way of danger, without 
his knowing anything about the cause of her machinations. 

Lydia, meaiuvhile, has attempted suicide, but is discovered, 
and tenderly nursed by her mothcr-in-Iaw, whose stern and 
unbending naluie has undergone a sudden and marvellous 
conversion in the wonder-working Chinch of La Petite Paroisse. 
These chapters of the book are much taken up with disquisi- 
tions on divoice, the arguments for and against it bcirig 
into the mouths of tlie different characters of the stoiy.^ lii- 
teresting and amusing is the description of the Abbe Ccies, 
the Vicaire of La Petite Paroisse, the saintliest Chri^tlike 
creature that ever trod the caith,” So unversed in the 
ways of the world is this good priest, that, when he acconv 
panics his portly and couitly Cuid to call on Madame Fdnigaii, 
he tries to enter the drawing-room before him, being under 
the impression that in society, as in religious processions, tln-se 
of infeiiur lank arc expected to precede their betters, itic 
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Cur^ looking rather cross at being elbowed in this unceremo- 
nious fashion, the good Abbd Ceres thinks tliat it is because he 
was not sufficiently far in advance this time, anli determines 
that the mistake shall not occur again ; so, when the senior 
pi iest rises rather suddenly to take leave, the Abbe makes a 
frantic rush, springing over sofas and knocking down chairs, 
and reaches the hall fust, panting and breathless, but trium- 
phant, leaving the company staring after him in amazement. 
The Cure, as they leave the premises, commences a lecture on 
the convenances of polite society, which the Vicaire begins 
listening to with the dcej)cst contrition, but suddenly breaks 
away to relieve a necessitous beggar 
The third letter is interesting for its reflections on the spirit 
of the French army. Philosoplicrs have noted how the 
growth of culture and civilization, the incicase of wealth and 
luxury, coincide with the decay of the military spirit in a 
nation ; and this is particularly the case in the Fiance of to-day. 
Perhaps, the greatest want of the French aitny is the want 
of an officer class, such as is furmished in Germany by tire 
poor and proud aristocracy. In P'lance, in three cases out of 
four, the officer, save for his military rar.k, is no better than 
the soldier he lords it over, and the soldier knows it. 

Third Lkttkk. 

In tire interval between two battles, broken and groaning 
in spirit, like a soldier habituated to defeat (for our side ar'e 
the Whites), I am writing to you from this old Mill, the head- 
quarters of our well beaten army. I thought, as my last letter 
bom Gi’osbourg a<ivised you, that I was well quit of this stupid 
grind of autumn mamjeuvres, and I was just planing a deli- 
cious flirtation with two little Jewesses, sisters, and near neigh- 
boins of ours, one just married, the other about to be so. They 
were quite eager to bite — the same cherry would well have 
baited the hook for botli of them — , when suddenly a telegram 
from my cousin, Boutignan, recalls me to my duties on the staff. 

“ Higher orders !” says my old fool of a Colonel to me, wink- 
the only eye he has, and I could get no more out of him. 
boutignan is a courtier-officer, and will never commit himself ; 
but a little bird tells me that once again the Gencial-Duke, 
*iiy father, has played me a scurvy trick. Perhaps, he found 
fl'at my youth and spirits at Grosbourg troubled the quiet 
of his invalid chair. You know that, after a very decided im- 
provement, he has suddenly run down again, and that by 
•^Gveral degrees. The doctors attribute this relapse* to a fail 
rom his horse ; but I was there, and I saw him reel in his saddle, 
suiittcn by a flesh stroke of paralysis. But he has another 
for being down on me. 
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He was in love with Madame F. . , . and, I am sure, nourished 
a vague hope of one day getting hold of her. The news 
of her suicide affected him deeply. Yes, my dear boy the 
unfortunate woman, on learning my desertion of her, lodged 
a bullet in her heart, or very near it. She was dying a week 
ago ; since then I’ve had no news. 

But fancy the astonishment of M. Alexander, charged with 
the purvey and negotiation of the sum with which she was to 
be bought off, to find at the head of her sick-bed— guess who ?— 
the mother of the husband, the actual mother-in-law of 

Madame F How ever did she come there ? The two 

women simply hated each other. I wonder was the husband 
himself in the house? All I know is that they threw the 
money offered by Alexander in his face, whereat the Duchess 
will not be greatly grieved ; and my father has written, apropos 
of this attempt at suicide, a letter as lugubiioiis and as senii- 
mental as a valse of 1845. 

My love fatal to this innocent ? I don't believe a word of 
it. Site killed herself through despite, through boredom, 
through inability to face the petty woirics of existence. With 
the burden of ten years more on my back, I feel that I should 
be quite capable of doing a^ much, and for as little or for less 
reason, especially if these ten years at all resemble the last 
few weeks T’ve passed in the regiment. Not that the duty 
fatigues me ; as the Colonel’s cousin and Secretary, as papa’s 
son, and as a titular prince, I am taken off all duty, and may 
sprawl on my bed all day long in the room which I’ve hired, 
with the best look-out in all Mclun. But Melun itself, its 
inhabitants, what can I do? where can I go ? and with whom? 
the officers whom I meet at the mess table, when cousin Bou- 
tignan invites me there, talk like school boys, as they are for 
the most part. Buried at ten years old in a High School, 
or with the Fathers in a Seminary, they are only^ dug out to 
be again buried in Saint-Cyr, or at Saiimur, and fi'om thcncc 
they pass into the barracks — only a change from one prison 
to another. They know nothing of lilc, amuse each other 
with anecdotes about their ushers, and laugh in chorus at the 
jokes of the Colonel, as they used to laugh at the jokes of 
the Professor, the vacant laugh of children of slaves. Barring 
the few keen ones, who sap and burn the midnight oil, little 
embryo Bonapartes without his star, en route for the Presidents 
household or the War Ministry, all the rest ask for, is to cut 
short work and drill, and get away to Paris to enjoy themselves. 
For conversation, their school and garrison reminiscences. 
Very few of them have ever seen war. They relate, after dinner, 
with bristling moustaches, their wonderful adventures, intei- 
spersed with Niwi de Dim ! it was pelting like hail ! how we 
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did catch it ! light through my cap and my cloak ! and my horse, 
too !” Well, listening more closely, you find out that it is not a 
battle at all, but a heavy shower in which they happened to be 
caught on New Year’s Day, or the 14th of July, when they es- 
corted the President to and from the Senate or the Chamber, 
They have made no other campaigns, and they regret it ! I regret 
it, too ; for I often ask myself if these gentlemen, so good at 
escorts and on paiade, are really the men of war they fancy 
themselves, and what figuic they would cut on a field of battle, 
Ihavc, by God ! Yes, every Frenchman is brave, when he thinks 
somebody is looking at him 

But cool, capable, under fire, of a calm and spontaneous 
decision ? That remains to be seen. One must have faced 
death oneself to be at all able to answer for one’s own pre^^ence 
of mind at any time and under all circumstances. My father 
told me that, when he was acting Aide-dc-Camp to Marshal 
l)OS(juct in the Ciimea, one day, he was ordered tocairya 
message to the Foot Chasseurs, and, when he was about to quit 
a safe and secure shelter to ti averse a space swept with bullets 
and gia[)e-shot, he suddenly Fit his legs as heavy as lead, and 
only succeeded in moving them under the stimulus of the 
satirical looks and jests of his comrades, who observed that 
“he was taking a long rest.” Those few miiditcs of suspense, 
he said, were the mo'^t painful in his whole life. lie told me 
also of one of his mess-mates, a chef ifcscadron in the 
Cliasscurs d’Afiique, who was seized with a violent stomach- 
ache whcftever the trumpet sounded tlie charge. He used to 
keep a flask of puie absintlic in his holsters, which he diained 
at a draught, and charged with its fumes in his brain, literally 
fit to fight only when he was dead-drunk. 

Ah ! thc>e wretched neives, ihat are melted and paralysed 
by danger in some, while in others it only strings and strength- 
ens them. The night that my poor Bleu-Blanc-Rouge 
foundered, I h.id one l)oct(»r Fngel on boaid, a keen entomo- 
logist, once a companion of Emin Pasha’s, whom I was going 
to land at Port Maln)n, whither he was bound to study the 
flora of the Baleaiic Isles. This man, filibuster, scientific adven- 
tuicr who had faced death a hundred times, under its most 
fbeadful forms, became wild with fear when the water reached 
Ibe deck. He sobbed ; shrieked, that he would not die ; clung 
fo the neck of Papa Nuitt, who at last had him lashed to the 
^eck-house, so that he went to the bottom trussed like a mummy. 
And, while a man of strong intellect like Engel showed this moral 
tlccomposition, my steward, squatting in a corner of the deck 
"’ith his teapot and a spirit-lamp, busied himself, while the water 
was gurgling through the gaping seams of the planks, and 
^ne bulkheads were bursting and crashing, in making me a 
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hot cup of tea, before the final plunge. After all, he was the 
only other saved, besides myself ; but to the last I saw that 
he kept his calm picsonce of mind as if it were the most 
natuial thing in the world; while, as for me, well, I confess 
I had to try pretty hard. 

One of the few men whom I see much of here is a Lieutenant 
in the Reserve, who has obtained pei mission to remain in the 
regiment after the manamvres, to go through a supplementary 
course of instruction. Some people have queer tastes ! This 
chap is an enthusiastic soldier : he adores duty, obedience 
rank, discipline. He happens to be the son of one of our forest 
keepers, whom the poachers of Senart have nicknamed “ the 
Indian.” 

I notify, for the benefit of your philosophy, this heredity of 
military servitude, from which this fine handsome fellow, who 
is foieman of a department in one of our monster shops at 
Paris, has not been able to enfianchise his mind. You know 
those heaity fellows who make you hungiy only to look at 
them eating, by the way they cut themselves a chimk off the 
loaf, or stuff a great fid of steak or cheese into their mouth : 
well. Lieutenant Santccoeur makes me feel like that. He makes 
me fancy the military life, by the pleasure he himself takes in 
it, the ardour wkh which he tackles the most trivial tasks, A 
soul not above buckles and hullons ; the soul of a Sergeant 
Major, He wcc[)s with sympathetic fervour at the vcrbcs of 
Deroiilede, and goes into ecstasies over the biilliancy of a set of 
tunic-buttons. Were it not for the old “ Indian ” whose pride 
and joy he is, for the young wife, who is ///.y pride and joy, 
he would leave his mcrcei's counter and be off to Tonqnin, or 
Senegal, to-moriow, to try his ’prentice hand on yellow and 
black skins, while waiting for his chance at white ones in the 
big- war to come some day, 

Pul the (d(l Indian is intoxicated with pride when he walks 
arm-in-arm with his son in tlie uniform of an officer of Dra- 
goons ; and when tlie young wife, a slim Parisian, as ugly an^ 
as tempting as sin, comes to bicakfast with her husband at 
Melun, my young lientenant wains you off with a look that 
would be positively dangerous near a poweier magazine. One 
can understand how it is lie hesitates to start for Dakar, I 
myself, since a dejeuner on the banks of the Marne to wliich I 
asked the young couple, and a dialogue there between my boot 
and a little bottine a trifle shy and neivous, but not too wild 
at all, have conceived the idea of diiecting my wandering .steps 
a little oftencr towards the Hermitage, where the wife of my 
lieutenant passes some time every year, to aii her delicate bion- 
chial lubes in the atmosphere of the pine- woods. In the mean- 
time, I pay my court to the husband, who cherishes for my 
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name an hereditary respect, almost an idolatry, amusing enough 
to contemplate. 

Except this specimen, I am not intimate with a soul in the 
regiment. I have observed, oh ! my philosopher, that a fat tailor 
will make your waistcoats baggy ; that a portiait painter whom 
Natuic lias favoured with a big nose, will exaggeiate that feature 
in all his subjects It is piobable that it is by a similar pheno- 
mcnon of subjectivity, that I find in all my comrades, conscripts 
or volunteers, the same sleepy and surly physiognomy ; the 
compound verb, I am bored to death,” conjugated in all its 
tenses, all its moods, present and future, active and passive. 
Is it obligatory seivicc that is responsible for this ? Has the 
youth of Fr.mce, buried under the uniformity of the military 
tunic, the little spiiit and originality that it yet retained ? 
Certainly, they don t seem cheerful in the 50th Dragoons ; nor 
do they ever ai^pear to think about anything at all. Santecccur 
is an ass ; but, at least, he takes some interest in life ; indeed, 
he is veiy much alive, especially at the time of autumn 
manceuvres. 

When lie is told off to a reconnoitring party, he neither eats, 
nor sleeps ; he puts man and beast alike on their mettle. I 
verily believe that, several times, by finding nut too much about 
the movements and positions of the enemy, he has quite upset 
the calculations of our generals, two gooii, stcady-goiug old 
S(Jlll^^, who ate not very fond of getting up in the moi iiing, 
Theie is a caiicaturc gouig the rounds hete. repicscnting them as 
two oltl cripples, having a frieiully game of skittles, and kicking 
oiit a big (log with “ intelligence bianch ” engraved on his collar, 
whose awkuatd gambols have knocked down the skittles. 
This caricature is fathered upon a trooper of my squadron, a 
l’ali^ian of Polish oiigin, called Hoi .ski, a tall, btir chap, with 
thin hps and a furtive look. A one ycmi’s volunteer, he has 
got off fatigue duty by diawing a portrait of the Colonel in 
chalks, a very good likeness ; and he was commencing mine 
one of the to{) 100ms of the inn, full of sacks ol grain, with 
small high skylights, when a coiniadc interrupted us, saying: 
“hor.ski, look shaip, the Colonel wants you, and there are two 
gentlemen fr.)m Paris with him.” 

“ Tm lost,” Sriid the poor wretch, turning pale, and I saw 
liim cast a despairing glance at the skylights, too narrow to 
permit of his esca[)e through them We thought that it was 
caiicaturc of the game of skittles that was the matter, hut 
‘‘b' Cousin told me the same evening that it was a much more 
^‘lious affair. AsstKiated with a gang of forgers, Hoiski had 
^ long time been employed in countcifeiting bank-notes, 

‘'ch he (.lid with the most extraordinary skill. Between him 
the Bank was waged one of those desperate and mys- 
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terioiis duels into the details of which the public [s not allowed 
to penetrate: continually new plates, new methods of engrav- 
ing and of printing, always discovered and imitated as soon 
as put in practice. Borski in this way j>rovidcd himself with 
funds to satisfy the caprices of a fair and frail lady ; the whole 
regiment is talking of nothing else. 

I seem to liave always before my eyes the sudden start that 
he gave, and his look at the loop-holes ! There was fire in that 
gesture, and in diat look : a life-time of sensation in a single 
second. Ah ! Vailongue, what must not existence mean to 
such a man, how picgnant to him must be the most triflincr 
occurrences ! A letter by the post, a knock at his door, a 
passer-by who jostles him in the street, the look of the street 
itself, of a house from whence they may be spying him, the 
staircase by which he may have to escape, everything for him 
must be of absorbing intcKSt. Not one moment of ennuL All 
liis wits shaipcned, all his senses wide-awake. How good a 
glass of good wine must taste to him, how sweet the night of 
Inve which well may be his last ! And. besides, these outlaws 
often seem to provoke in women a feeling of the liue^t and 
intenscst devotion. The chance of spending a few years in 
Borski’s skin, would it tempt you my boy? A criminal, aye, 
I know it ; but an almost ideal ciime, without bh)od.shcd, 
without violence, neither disgusting nor revolting, delicate 
work, with a fine burin, of an evening, by lamplight, with a neat 
and pietty young wcanan sitting by j’ou, to give motive and 
lend enchantment to the wc^rk. What a difference between 
such an existence and the life you and I lead, Vailongue! 1 
await your opinion on this subject, my philosopher. 

You told me, the other day, that it was Madame de Longue- 
ville who made the sad confession that, for a woman to wholly 
love a man, she must despise him a little. This may explain 
the fancy which some of them seem to have for such men as 
Borski, in all ranks of society. On this head, here is a story, 
which an illustrious musician, a member of the institute, told 
to our circle of men one evening, this summer, on the terrace 
at Grosbourg. When J was twenty,” he said, I one night 
brought home with me a half wild little baggage picked up 
at a ball at Montmartre. In the morning she asked me, What 
do you do?"' I made her believe that I was a hair-dressers 
apprentice of the Rue du Bac, Simply to look at me and my 
belongings, in my bachelor’s quartcis, furnished with an iron 
bedstead and a piano, ought to have been sufficient to disprove 
the truth of my story ; but I had to do with the most credu- 
lous, as well as the most vicious of creatures, as crapulous 
a simpleton as ever figured at a ball of the suburban Boulcvaids. 
The gift of a few bottles of scent, pots of pomatum, aua 
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cakes of soap, which I pretended to have filched from my 
employer, clinched the matter. 

put completely at her ease by the meanness of my employ- 
ment, she often came to visit me, and I amused myself by 
stuffing her with the most extiaordinary and inci edible stories 
about my own exploits. I persuaded her that I lived by the 
most infamous and criminal callings — thief, bully, and worse 
still. The game might have turned out awkwardly for me ; 
but in my youthful folly I cared for nothing but the amusing 
astonishment of this pretty Cyprian, the greedy delight with 
wliich she embraced me after my hoirible confessions, which, 
in turn, extracted others from her hardly less abominable, 
though more true, as well as tender, maternal solicitude : “Take 
care, my dear boy, don’t let them cop you.” Her love was 
bom of pity ; she would console me, soothe my remorse, for 
I must feel remorse, 1 was so young. Then the poor girl would 
take my head in her two hands, dry my pretended tears with 
her kisses, wipe them away from my eyes with her dishevelled 
tresses ; or, speaking of sentiment and of the ideal, would try 
to lift me out of the materialistic mud in which, according to 
my own account, I wallowed in my nocturnal escapade^. Say, 
my pet, there are times when you feci you have a soul, doiPt 
you?” And she would preach her idealistic doctrine to me 
at the most extraordinaiy times and seasons. 

Well, this curious liaison of our academician with this geuse 
lasted some thiceor four mouths ; and this man of the woild, 
who had been the object of some of those passionate attach- 
ments that are not unfrcquently formed in the world of musi- 
cians, declaicd that he had never felt himself so tiuly beloved, 
had never so freely penetrated the depths of tenderness in a 
woman’s heart. The little wretch confided to him all the 
secicts of her sordid life, and of her infamous traffic, and he, 
on his part, continued to play his imaginative rale of an aban- 
<^oned criminal, sometimes finding it difficult to evade her 
offers of her hardly-earned and ill-gotten gains to prevent his 
risking ampr Suddenly she disappeared fr^m 

hi^ ken ; \dt his lodgings at Monlmartie without address ; never 
Mied to his letters. Had she discovered that he had been 
fooling her, or was she afraid of being compromised by his 
5>ociety, perhaps arrested with him ? Nobody knows, and it 
[loscn’t much matter. He never met her again. But Borski 
“ijoiests me ; I tliink with envy of his life, as compared with 
so stale, flat, and unprofitable. To live, oh I to live ! 
other day, in thc*compartmcnt of a railway train, with 
^"0 windows sliut, I watched an insect, a kind of gnat, which 
to find its way out, and was continually knocking 
against the ceiling in its frantic efforts to escape ; and 
VOL, cii,] 
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It went on desperately baiifjiug itself against the iinyieldino 
obstacle for two hours or more, till we arrived at Mclun. And 
1 admired this energetic ephemera, who, having such a short 
time to live, employed it in struggling against his environ, 
ment, cabined, cribbed, and confined as he was in a first class 
railway carriage. And how can we escape from onr environ, 
ment, Vallonguc ? How free ourselves troni our bourgeois tiain? 
By a crime, like Borski, or by a lash act like Madame F . . . . 
at Quiberon ? Sure enough, I shall escape it some cliy but 
how, and in what fashion ? Ah! if dreams were tiue! I will 
tell you a queer one I had the other night. I dreamt that 
some of the engineers, in digging a shcltcr-lrcnch in a field of 
beetroot, in front of the mill lierc, came upon a big buiicil 
book, its red cover all rotted away, its leaves swarming with 
ants and maggots ; and that two of the soldiers bioiiglit the 
huge volume, and deposited it on the table, where the officers 
of the staff were just finishing their breakfast. It was called 
the World's Ledger, and contained, in tiny Elzevir charactcMs, 
a minute description of every soul living on this Glohc, with 
their name, surname, and record of all the important events 
of their life, 


“Excuse me, gentlemen; my turn first,” said the Colonel 
waiving us away with his lighted cigar, while he turned over 
the leaves ; and about twenty of us crowded impatiently round 
him. Calmly he turned the pages, winking at us the wlulo 
with his one eye ; but, instead of turning to his own name, 
he proceeded to hunt up all of om*s in succession, as if afraid 
to reveal his own destiny. All followed in turn, and each one 
betrayed the same weakness, avoiding the page with his own 
history. My turn coming the very last, I said to them iriipa- 
ticntly ; “ Come, gentlemen, look up Olinutz : at what age and 
by what death shall I die ? '' 

How my heart beat while they were turning the leaves! 
At last the Colonel began to read in a commanding voice;— 
“ Charles- Alexis Dauvergne, Prince d’ Olmiitz ; ” here he slop- 
ped short, and all present grew pale, c 7 !id looked fixedly at me: 
then they all filed out of the room one by one, leaving me 
alone with the great book upon the table. With fewer ish 
curiosity I turned to my name in It and began to read ; but 
the letters swam before my eyes, became illegible, undcciplrer- 
able : it was maddening : my fate was all written out befor'e 


me, but not a line of it could be read, 

The trumpet is sounding Boot and Saddle, Vallongue | 
the enemy must be upon us; we^id not look for him till 
to-morrow. Lieutenant Santccoeur must have spotted 


as usual Till next time, my philosopher. 


CIIARLEXIS. 
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It may be noticed in the story related in the above letter, 
as told by an eminent musician, a member of the Institute, 
that the narrator describes himself as telling a tissue of 
falsehoods simply as an agreeable passe-temps \ and, on another 
occasion Richard Fc^nigan. who is intended by the author for 
the type of an honourable and upiight man, is represented 
as telling needless and causeless lies upon very slight provoca- 
tion. There is, no doubt, a difference in this respect in the 
moral standard of the Latin and the Teutonic races, to 
whatever cause it may be asciibcd ; and M. Daiidet appears 
to put falsehoods into the mouths of his heroes without any 
idea that he is theicby making them appear odious and con- 
temptible. 

The lax morality of Chaiicxis Daiivergne even may, there- 
foic, not have quite the same dark complexion on the southern 
as on the northern side of the English Channel. 

The Fouith Letter shows the Prince again at Grosbourg, 
wlicic he enjoys lawn-tennis and the run of the best society. 
His base icqnital of the hospitality of his hosts and ncigh- 
boins, his infamous bctiayal of moie than one woman, are 
all condoned by his bunily and by society ; looked upon as 
En;dlislunen might look upon the nocturnal pranks of Mr. Kob 
Sawyer and Mr. Benjamin Allen, as the mere ebullition of 
youthful gaiety and liigh spirits. While English boys are 
ambitions of excelling in athletic games ; while sword-duelling 
and beer-drinking beguile the German student, the French 
hobbledehoy, dreams of not’ning hut the conquest of woineiPs 
hearts and the possc^^sion of their persons. The French 
schoolboy or collegian has much more supervision, and 
imich less liberty than his English comi^cers ; he is under the 
spying eye of a master, or usher, cvciy hour of the day and 
night ; yet, in spite of this, or, perhaps, because of it, his first 
thought, when he finds his fiecdom, is to piove himself a man 
by turning himself into a beast. Not a novel, not a peuilleton 
iswiiltcn or published in the French language, but has illicit 
love as its motive or its theme. And to the Fiench mind 
this state of things is the natural order of creation. To the 
icpioach of immorality launched against tliem by the English- 
they reply only by the taunt of hypocrisy. 


Fourth Letter. 

I’ve found out now why my family banished me for so 
long from Grosbouig. The husband of Madame F. . . who 
took things so easily when I ran away with his wife, simply 
wild with rage when I thiew her over. M. Poum-poum’s 
tin cats terrified my good mother. She imagined me drowned, 
stabbed, or scalped, at least, and could only be pacified 
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by knowino^ me safe in the keeping of my cousin, cle Boutif^nan 
and the invincible Fiftieth Dragoons. I wonder what 
up with our neighbours at Uzelles while I was at tlie autumn 
manoeuvres. They tell me that Madame has taken up her 
quarters there again ; that Poum-poum has gone off to Algeria 
but nobody can afford me the clue to this double mystery. 
But the principal thing is, that the Colonel has restored me safe 
and sound to the bosom of my family, with an indefinite 
extension of leave. 

Not veiy lively at home here. The Duchess always taken 
up with the estate administiation aff.iirs ; the Gencrr^l more 
and more helpless, reminding me of those mythologic.il 
personages you read about in Virgil and Ovid, pin sued 
by^ the wratli of the gods and changed into a rock, or a toe. 
Day by day, slowly and painfully the limbs petrify, the skin 
grows rugged, hardens into baik. Soon theic will be nothing 
left living but his head, then his eyes, dark and melancholy, 
like the light of the setting sun on the windows of an old 
turret. His mind remains clear ; his voice does not fail ; hut 
the only use he makes of it is to lament and upbraid. All 
his words are sharp, hitter, cutting and wounding like lancet 
and scalpel ; however, if he says true, his faculties, too. aie 
failing him ; the violoncello of Master John no longer tickles his 
ears so gratefully as of old. True, ]\1 aster John has become 
more wheezy than ever ; when he talks to j'ou, you feel as 
if you were getting deaf ; he sounds hke some one in the next 
room. Perhaps tlic violoncello is going broken-winded, like 
its master. 

Yesterday afternoon wc were all three together on the 
terrace above the liver. Roll me a cigarette” says the 
General to me with his rasping voice. And, while I was i oiling 
it, no doubt, I did look at bis big, flaccid hands, lying twisted 
and distorted upon his knees like withered leaves. He noticed 
my look, and bis tone became moie ill-tempered than 
before. 

What the devil is the matter with my Iiands ? I dare 

say they're not so white as Madame P" 's.'* And, the 

name once out, he lost all control over himself, reproached 
me with my base conduct to the woman, accused me of making 
up to her again, and, with jealousy written in cvci y line of his 
face, shouted out : I forbid you, do you hear ? ” as h udly 
ns if he were giving the word of command to maich past 
before the President’s tiibunal at Long Champ. Whereupon 
I drew myself up : 

You forbid me ? And by what right ? " 

By my right as your father : by my right as head of tke 
family.” 
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Your last letter, my dear Vallongue, just happened to treat 
of tlie old principle of authority, and of its general decay. 
I bethought myself of some of John’s most striking and 
brilliant sentences, and served them up to the General as if 
they were out of my own head. 

When I told him that the institution of the family was 
tieading in the footsteps of the State ; that, after having been 
an absolute Monarchy, it had come to be a limited or constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and had further progressed to the state of 
a Democracy— no, you cannot imagine the astonishment and 
dismay depicted on the face of my illustrious father, and feebly 
ndected on that of Master John. 

The fact is, that the Gciif'ral still thinks of our pretty neigh- 
bour. and is ready to bur^t with rage upon his pedestal, when- 
ever he sees m<i cross the biidgcs, thinking that I’m mowching 
round the U/X'lles. Upon my honour, from the day I finally 

biokc off with Madame F I’ve never met her again 

till this morning, when we came on each other in a jewel er's 
shop at Corbeil by the merest chance. She looked thinner 
to me, anil paler (but that might have been from the shock 
of the unexpected meeting), and had all her old indolent grace. 
Not a word, hardly a look, passed between us That was all, 
and that will be all, I assure you, for, when they accuse me 
of going to the Uzelles, it is really because my rendezvous 
with my little Santccoeur happens to lie in that part of the 
forest which adjoins the Fonigans’ Park. I told you how 
the dear little thing is watcheil, and what a mortal tern'r she 
is in of the Indian, ” thanks to whom our little allair is no 
further advanced just yet. No doubt, it is owing to this delay 
that my fancy is turning into a real passion, and that no 
other woman, lady or houTgeoise, has ever attracted me like 
this delicious little piece, 

Piolty, is she? Not much. A big mouth, a little turned- 
uosc, the st)’le cf a milliner’s apprentice. 1 n the jewellei’s 
sho[) this morning, wheie wc were together choosing a gold 
chain, Madame F. . . . g.ive me a k)<>k of scorn, as much 
to say^ 7bis is what you're come down to ; I compliment 
you on your taste " I unr>rtnnately was unable to reply, 
cocccpt by a look in letuin, and I could not. make that — however 
cxpiessivc — as cxplanaloi)' as I coiihl have wished. 

You see, Wilkie, although I'm still young. I have almost 
uJiislkd my investigation of the eternal feminine at least as far 
I' gaids the Fiench woman. What is the French type of 
? Is it the sontimcntal rake depicted in the novels 
ju thr eighteenth ccntiny? Has she ever raged and panted 
the roi-nantic Malvinas of the school of young P'lance? 
uall \Ye recognise her in the pensive ruminant of the classical 
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poets ? in the unsophisticated nymphs of Naturalism ? in the 
hysterical invalid of the Decadence ? She may be all these ; at 
all events, she has been made to figure as all tlicsc, a puppet 
created by the pen of the romancer, a lay- figure for the exhibi- 
tion of the most eccentric moral fashions ; but I believe the 
French woman at bottom to be a false person ator of passion, 
an unenthusiastic rake ; to be, in fact, simply and solely, an?! 
always, the mother, the maternal one For the past three ycais 
and more that 1 have had to do with women, this is the type I 
have oftenest encountered. You will say that was only to be 
expected at my age True, but I have been acquainted with 
quite young girls and young women, our neighbours of Mciogis, 
for instance, and I feel that all their ways aie only put on, 
only a passing fasliion, all except the tender and pi otcctive 
instinct of maternity. The Santecceur is another type al 
together, a fetching little piece, all fne and t)assion ; in^t the 
aristocratic prctiincss of the Countess, nor the fair type of 
Jewish beauty like Rebecca Dollinger, Init with some hklclcn 
cliaim or attraction of the natinc of which lam still ignorant. 
I will tell you what it is to-moirow, my dear boy, and will 
leave this letter open to that end, unless I am much mistaken. 

I have persuaded the Ranger to oiganisc a grand ambush 
for the poaciicrs, whose audacity lias of late become inloleiablc. 
So the Indian will be on duty to-night at the pheasant pie- 
serves with all the keepers of the Great and the Little Sciiait, 
and wont be hack at the Hermitage before 6 A.M. 

I enclose the sketch of my precious phiz, done in chalk 
by trooper Borski, foigcr in the 50th Diagooiis. Though 
it is not finished, you can sec it would have been a good 
likeness ; only, by that law of subjectivity of which we wa ic 
speaking one day, which compels my fat tailor to make the 
waistcoats of his clients baggy, in spite of all that I can say to 
him, the vcheincmt Borski has put the keen expression ol his 
own eyes into mine, and so has quite changed the expression 
of my face. I saw the poor devil again in tlie bairack sqii.in, 
on tile day lie was drummed out of the icgimcnt, after he hat- 
been condemned to penal seivitudc. The theatrical, and, at 
the same lime, repulsive ceremony of his degradation, in lam 
and gloom, with the dark backgiound of the surioimding 
walls, and the ranks of dri[)ping men and horses, did no 
seem to daunt him in the least When he passed close to inc^ 
with his tunic turned inside out, and his head erect. 1 
stiuck by the exaltation of his look, as if his thoughts 
far away. One could see that his soul was a tliousand 

away from the chain and the piison, smiling tcndcily n 

for whose s;ike he had sinned and suffered. It is that 0 y 
look that he has lent my likeness, ill though it becomes nic. 
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Oh ! no, there is no fire in the eyes of oiir generation, is 
iheiC; Valloiigue ? We are no more fiied by love to-day than 
ivc ate by patriotism. Whose fault is it ? You, my philosopher, 
thnike*'. i’Caichcr, digger in the mines of knowledge, devourcr 
of books, you know that it is in the mists of German philo- 
5 ^,nhy that you have dimmed your sunshine and your heat ; 
voii know tiiat it is the books that have made you old and wise 
bcfoie your time. But we others, we dunces, who have not 
lead, wlio do not study, we ought to have kept alive the fire of 
j,iinple faith, the beliefs in the dear old creeds that served and 
wanned so many generations before us; but we have not I 
Peihaps it is not necessary to unclasp the big books which have 
(ILscnclianted yon, to know their contents : the disintegrating 
ideas of which llu-y contain the gcims, arc dispersed abroad, 
and we breathe them in the breath of our life ; w^e absorb 
them at every pore. Never once have you cited for my behoof 
one of those bitter tiuths culled by your philosopliers, withput 
my ^a)ing to myself : ‘‘But 1 knew that before.” It is one of 
those inexplicable phenomena, like the tiansmission of the 
news of some great event in one day from one end of a great 
deseit to the other, without anybody being able to explain 
the process of its transmission. That is why wc all of this 
latent generation, the geiieiation of the war, whether unlearned 
like me or learned like you, are all infected with impotence 
and smitten by despair ; witli the .souls of anarchists, but with- 
out the courage ot their deeds, vanqui.shed befoie the battle 
has begun. 

Charlexis. 


The allusion to the mystei ions transmission of news in the 
Sahaian dcscit, contained in the closing passage of tiie ab(/ve 
kller, ni.iy be matched by Indian cxpciicnce. The extraordinary 
nipidiiy with w'hich impoitant new's travelled through the 
haz.tai's of India in the days before the establishment of the 
ciectiic tclegtaph has often been commented on, and an ex- 
planation of it souglit in various hypotheses. 

fhc Prince of Olmulz never wrote another letter An 
^noiiyiiious communication apprised “ the Indian ” of the 
I'diddity of his daughter-in-law ; and, on the fatal night, after 
appealing at the lendczvoux at Scnait, the old keeper left his 
and returned homewards. Day \vas breaking as be 
^PPmached the cottage; but in the uncei tain light he saw a 
from the window of young Madame "Santccoeur’s 
Jjnm and huny towaids the W’ood. He levelled and fired, and 
kigitivc fell in his tracks^ shot through the head. The old 
jnan \yent into the cottage and found his daughter-in-law 
in bed, her head buried under the clothes. “ Get 
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up/' said he roughly to her, " and fetch the lantern. I have 
killed your lover” The lantern was brought, and the honified 
old man only then learned that he had slain his master's son, 
Teriified at what he had done, his first thought was to conceal 
the crime ; and, to pi event the identity of his victim being 
discoveied, he thrust the head and shoulders of the corpse into 
an ant’s nest. Under cover of the next night he conveyed the 
ghastly remnant to a distant part of the forest, not far from 
the house of the Fdnigans. 

Richard had again been away from home ; for, though le. 
conciled to the repentant Lydia, he was still a prey to the 
torments of jealousy. Jaloux na paix ni soir iii malinh? 
The very morning of his return, he comes on the terror-stricken 
group who, to their consternation, have just discovered, at the 
foot of his park-wall, the nameless horror, recognised only by 
its clothes as the corpse of Charlexis Danvergne, Prince of 
Olrriutz. Richard is, of course, accused of the murder, and 
arrested ; but the old keeper comes forward to confess the 
crime, lest an innocent man should suffer foi' his deed. He 
escapes himself scot-free, as in Fiance, in such cases, the pro- 
vocation is held sufficient to justify the crime. The wretched 
Duchess, from whom they try to keep the tiuth, forces her way 
to her darling son’s body, and is driven stark staring mad by 
the horror of the spectacle. The epitaph of Charles Alexis 
Dauvergne, Prince of Olmlitz, may be summed up in the ver- 
dict pronounced on the Austrian Baron Trenck by the historian 
of his exploits, Thomas Carlyle : ‘‘ Soul more worthy of 
damnation have I seldom known/' His literary remains may 
be of value as an example of the effects of the eclipse of 
Faith, and of the results of the triumph of modern Philosophy. 

F. H. Tyrrell. 



Art. III.—RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
CIVILIAN. 

By Henry George Keene, C I. E.. M. A., Oxon. 
Chapter VII. 

1863— 1868. 

[Continued from No, 203, January^ i8g6) 

I F I was conscious of a change in myself on returning to India 
it was most assuredly a changed India to which I return-» 
cd. Old customs and institutions of the Company's rule were 
still in operation in the first years of the Crown ; but by the 
end of the year 1862 they had given way to the more scientific 
methods launched by an organised Legislature. Universities in 
the Presidency towns began to produce educated graduates ; 
and an Act of Parliament held out to duly qualified natives a 
prospect of admission to some of the higher posts of the ad- 
ministration. Tlie Civil Servants who came from Europe were 
no longer the nominees of the Directors," but men of mark 
who had often taken good degrees at Oxford or Cambridge, 
Dublin, or the Scottish Universities. Railway communication 
was extending rapidly ; tiade had almost doubled ; improved 
Courts of Justice had already increased the despatch and cer- 
lainty of trials and suit^. A certain ground-swell remained in 
public feeling, to tell of the stormy passions of the great revolt ; 
but peace and plenty hatl returned. It was in conditions of 
such hopeful kind that 1 resumed my duties. Prevented by 
causes already mentioned from returning to my old district, I 
took charge for a time of Mainpuri, but was deputed to Allaha- 
bad, before the end of the year, to oflficiate as Judge. When the 
officer who held the substantive post came back, I was offered 
the appointment of Magistrate-Collector at Allahabad ; and 
that appointment had the attraction of causing no move, and of 
keeping one in a large European society, where one’s work 
would always be under the immediate notice of the highest 
authorities. For Allahabad was by this time the seat of the 
Local Government ; and here were the Board of Revenue, the 
High Court, and other departmental centres. But an old 
College friend, who had just brought a bride from Europe, and 
shrank from burying her in a remote station, pointed out that, if 
I would go to “ Bulandshahr in his stead, he and his wife could 
^■emain at Allahabad.” Being a single man and in poor spirits, I 
^td not care for my own interest and yielded to these arguments : 
and his wife stayed at head-quarters, where his energy 
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aiul ability afterwards broiioht him high promotion. If I had any 
Jiand in causing his prosperity, I cannot but be glad 

The di^tiict of Bulaiulshahr was named from the chief town, 
a small place, also called Ihiran, of which the older porti(jn 
occupied an aitificial eminence on the bank of a small stream. 
Allusions in Indian stoiy, confirmed by the occasional di.''COvcry 
of scul[)tured fragments of antiquity, have slu)wn that there was 
a Hindu power of sc. me sort here before the Muslim conquest ; 
and in that fact is found tiic explanation of the two names ; 
Baran, being a Hindi word, while Bulandshahr is a Peisian com- 
pound, answeiing to “ I l.iutcvillc,’' or “ Hochstadt, ’ in Europe. 
It was in 1863 a de()iessing agglomeration of mud-pies, with a 
masoniy Tahsili, or Sub-Collector’s Office, on the top of the 
hill, and a few public < fficcs and European bungalows on the 
plain, stretching westward, towaids the Grand Trunk Road. 
Since then the cneigy o( a Collector who was at once a scholar 
and an artist, has transfoimed JUilandshahr into a handsome 
town, liaving a market-place, a town hall, and many rows (T 
shops and dwellings, all of good design, and adoincd with 
facades of carved st{)ne-woik.* 

In my time all was vciy backward and qnict ; the settlement 
was over and the revemue came in punctnall}-, while the countiy 
was comparatively free fiom crime*. Timre was no iLuropean 
society; and among native families of distinction I recollect 
only two, both of hlnslims. One was that of the Nawab of 
Jahangirabad, the other of the cliief of the Lai Khani Hou.se, 
whose Eoit of Kainona resisted the wlioltj force of the ]\lcciiit 
division in 1807, when it was finally taken by assault, and with 
a gieat slaughter. Tlie Lai Khani Ibaisc is of Hindu ancestry, 
long since convcited to the Koran ; and is well-known m India 
for having produced one of the few distingiiislicd native states- 
men ol inodcin times, Sir Ediz Ali Klian, K. C. S L, once 
Piimc jMini^ter ol Jaipoie. At one of their family scats 1 had 
the pleasure of attending, by invitation, a wedtiing in which the 
due solemnities cjI Islam weic blended with some Hindu cus- 
toms derived fiom ancient tradition. 

Being left with a good deal of lime on my liand.s, I sought 
employment for my spare time, and found it in the library of 
my fiicnd. Colonel Hamilton, C(>nimissioner of Delhi, which was 
one of my nearest jioints. The Colonel liad a collection of 
Oiicntal MSS., and I used them in impioving my knowledge 
of history. The immediate past attracted most attention ; and 


* Ftedenck S.ilmon (iiowbc- wliose lemaikabk* nainc lent il.self to 
flippancy — was one of tlie cailicr com petition- wallahs, and had dradiialci ‘‘ 
Oxford. He was a Hindi bciiol.ir, and the author of a Tianslatiou 

of Tul.d Das He was made Companion of the Indian bnipi 


anu uied at Hazlcmcic m 1893. 
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the result of the two years, chiefly spent at Biilandshahr, was a 
little book on the Fall of tlie Empire to which the Biitish suc- 
ceeded. Revised and expanded, this work has reached a thiid 
edition in thirty yeais ; not a very startlini^ success, yet a fair 
iccord as Indian subjects "o/ With one or two conspicuous 
examples of skilful treatment, flo one has been able to kindle in 
the minds of English leadeis any great wai mth legarding the 
mighty dependency which is one of England’s greatest claims 
to distinction among the nations. 

At the end of 1863 1 heard of the painless extinction of my 
father, who died of paralysis at Tunbiidge Wells, aged 82. 

Ihe days of a District Officei passeii probably much more 
mechanically thirty years ago than they do in these days of 
scientific administration. Rising caily, he rode round the town, 
watching drainage and la^ad-making, or inspecting a disputed 
site, or the scene of some crime then under tried. Returning to 
his bungalow he found some of the Amla ready with leports, 
which he heard and dealt with in the verandah, till the ap[)roach- 
ing heat drove him in-doois, At ten he went to Court and look- 
ed after the work (')f his assistants, or heard cases, till the clock 
stiuck four. A visit to the lacquct-couit and a drive along the 
Tiuiik Road ended the active hours of the day. All this, 
though I have it vividl)' before my mind’s eye, is evidently 
inadequate matciial for detailed nariative. To louse the sym- 
pathetic attention of others, one must cither generalise one's own 
egotism, or else take up the line of personal gossip about more 
clistiiigui^hed and moic interesting people. I can only hope 
f"!' iudulgciicc from those wlio can find pleasure in comparing 
things present with tilings past, and who will listen to any tale 
of human life tlmt is told honestly and without malice. There 
can, therefore, be no manner of doubt but that the most indul- 
gent reader whose eyes may chance to fall on these pages will 
he satisfied to find so slight a memoiial of the period to which 
the present lines laifer. It was, nevertheless, a pciiod of some 
iniportancc to myself, as that which led to the foimalion of a 
scheme of life which subsequent iy became fixed. I was now 
Ihiity-scven — the age at which Byron ilicd — ami, without com- 
paiing oneself to any great man, one may say that the poet 
visually does die about then I mean him of whom Sainte 
iieuve wrote, when shedding the slough 'of Joseph Delorme : — 

Le pocte inort jeunc d (jni lliomme survit, 

^Vithout being conscious of any exact moment at which a 
Jicw departure was intentionally taken, I am sure that it was in 
these lonely months at Bulandshahr that youth’s visions finally 
ji^cd and one awoke to one’s real day’s woik Not that my 

of the Umpire, W. H, Allen & Co. London. JS87» 
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life up to this had been all a dream. I had tried to reconcile 
artistic tastes with the discharge of duty, In the already quoted 
words of my old friend, John Sherer 

‘‘ Ears wiieie the music of the brook flowed in 
Are listemn^», daily, to the^ales of sin, etc.” 

But it had been all the result of chance, rather than a settled 
plan. Now, however, a definite scheme arose. It has been 
well said, by the wise and learned Renan, that one buys dear- 
ly the ideal that one loves, however excellent it be,” A ceitain 
fastidiousness of taste began now to crunbine with a sense of 
hostility in high places to convince one that the prizes of public 
life were out of reach, and to foster an ambition which, tlinii^h 
of a purer, was of a more attainable kind. Without asserting 
that this ideal was ^‘excellent,’’ I may, perhaps, fairly claim that, 
if the grapes of official distinction arc sour, the life of a thinker 
may be sweet. It seemed that my path in public life 
was being blocked by obstacles beyond my control, and that niy 
professional career was likely to be checked in evciy possible 
direction. So long, indeed, as the choice of instruments lay in 
the hands of men like Thomason or Colvin, one had felt siuc of 
fair treatment. Mr. Edinonstone had at first appeared no less 
friendly ; but be had learned to lean on the Deductive one ; 
and bis alienation had evidently come to a climax when I left 
the Muzafarnagar settlement, altlunigh under medical certificate. 
I did not belong by birth to the India House connection ; in 
the coiintiy itself I adhered to no clan or clique ; I was known 
to be independent, and more than suspected of literary prac- 
tices ; it would be as much as could be expected if I were h ft 
to plod on unmolested. My intci course with Colonel Hamilton 
and with several Miihamadans of rank and learning was now 
turning my attention strongly towards what I have since made, 
in a mild way, a sort of speciality. 

Nor was I altogether sequestered in my dull distiict. The 
absence of men on leave causes what arc more or less wclcninc 
temporary movements in such a service as ours ; and one occa- 
sion of the kind when I went to Aligurh to officiate as Judge— 
is memorable to me as causing me to become acquainted with 
one of the best and most distinguished of modern Asiatics. 
This was my “ Subordinate Judge,” since then widely known 
by many grind deeds and by the biography jiuhlished hy Colo- 
nel Graliam. Sayad Ahmad— nmv Sir S. Ahmad, K.C.S.I.,-- 
was then known only as an able native officer ; but one conR 
hardly avoid observing that, in all he said and did, he showee 
the earnestness of a supeiior nature. Sooner or later the 0! 1- 
cial hierarchy made the like discovciy ;• and he has. m sin- 

sequent times, had much promotion and honour, becoming 

most useful mediator between the foreign lulcrs of Hindustan 
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and tlie Muslim soction of the population Ills character being 
sincere and fearless, he was able to maintain an independent 
position by the exercise of those qualities, joined to an excellent 
judgment. During the Mutiny he did his duty well, to the 
spoiling of his goods — nine years later he was still ready to 
speak home-ti iitlis alike to ruled and rulers. Addressing a 
meeting of natives, about this time, he said that, under The 
Mughal Emi)ire, some of his hearers’ ancestors had held high 
oflice ; and, in so saying, may have glanced at a standing 
grievance of the modcun native of India. Hut he stinddy 
icininded his hcaiei^ that such posts had only been raie prizes 
ill a costly and d.ingeroiis lotteiy. If they would but leflect, if 
they would bring to the consideiation of those days, the simple 
principles of ju^tice and morality, they would sec that the 
iiitinifold evils of the peiioil weic dearly pui chased by the 
benefits wrought upon the fortunes of the few. [The sentence 
might gain by being icversed, but the meaning is not obscure], 
he went on as follows : — 

“ The natives have, at present, li tie or no voice in the manajrement of the 
affairs of their own country; au-l. should any mcasuie of the tlovcinnicnt 
(lis^alisfy them, they lirood over if, appeitinj; <nitvvatdly satisfied, while dis- 
C'dilnit IS lanhiniif 111 lh*'ir hearts. I In pe you wdl not he anory with me for 
‘'PL.ikiii}' the tiuili ; you know that you ate in tlie habit o( invei^huio a;'.ainst 
vaitoiis acts of the Goveininent in your own lionn-s au>l ainonj; your own 
fniiilies and then, in the coui.se of n<»ui visits to Euioppau ^foiilemen, repie- 
sciii y()iir-,elves as hi^ldy delii^htcd w ith the justice and wisdom of thO'C veiy 
iiiea.suivs. bar belter would it be for India would her people but speik out 
opc'dy and honestly, making known their genuine seiiliineiits as to the doings 
of the Qnvetnmeiit.’' 

In suchdike liomcly phrase the Reformer wm.s wont to 
deliver sound and honest counsels, not hiding from cither side 
in a mighty controversy his conviefions as to the faults of 
cMch, yet never deviating into discourte.sy or inflammatory 
language. The doings of the Government might not be always 
‘hither wise or just ; hut liow w’cic 1 tilers — especially alien ruleis — ■ 
to know the true nature and beating of their measures, unless 
pioperly informed by those ft)r whom they were intended ? 
hmee I hail the foitunc to be the official su[)Crior of my dis- 
Jniguishcd friend, some piofcsscd delegates of the Indian people 
lave come forward, in w’hat is known as Ghe Congress move- 
'^'^■nt, stating grievances in language of sufficient plainness 
'll'*! asking for reform. Hut the earlier Refoiincr has not 
^ppioved of the movement, or recognised the men of the Con- 
as representing his views ; notwithstanding which dissi- 
^iice, no true friend (d Imlia can doubt his sincerity and good 
which are wiit large in his words and works.* 

return to this question, and to say a woid abmit the (’ollege 
^^fcrre^l ^ ^ come to its foundation in later years. The I.ifc of S. Ahmad 

above was published by Blackwood of Edinburgh, about ten yeats ago. 
>1^78) klund in Mr. Escotfs Pillars of the Empire (London, 
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In the autumn of 1865 I passed some weeks, pleasantly 
cnoiii;li, at IMiissooric, where I renewed my fiiendship with 
several families, ainoiiL^st others that of Colonel Abbott, who had 
f ir some time, during the winter of 1857*58, commanded ihe 
station of Dehra, Tlie genuine kindness of the Abbotts was 
of great value to me, and it led tlic way to a more permanent 
and closer connection. After a pleasant time I loturncd to 
my public and private work with spiiit refreshed ; and at 
Christmas I went to visit lliem at tlicir new station of Meerut. 

In 1866 a new Lieutenant-Governor arose in the person of 
the Ilon'blc E. Dmmmond, since rai'^cd to the Knight Coin- 
mandership of the Star of India. He was brother to the late 
Viscount Stiathallan, liad been thiity livc years in the seivicc, 
and had filled high and impoitant situations in the Drpaitment 
of Finance. I found him invariably wise courtC{jUs, and honour- 
able ; and I am glad to hope and believe that lie is still 
prospering. I foreborc to trouble liis Honour with cl.iims to spe- 
cial consideration, and accepted tlic piomotion wliich heolltrcd, 
namely, to the siibst<mtive Judgeship of Faiiikliabad. The 
Civil station of Falchgarh was on the tight baidc of the 
Ganges, 83 miles nortli-west of Cawnpoic, and about tho’e 
east fiom Faruldiabad city. Tlicrc was an old Fort, in wliich 


was a gun-can iage factory, under Kmopcan siijierintendcnce. 
There was aNo a wing of a llritisli regiment of Io<ot, the ii^ii,il 
Civil staff, and a ceitain mixed socict\' of phmteis ; so that we 
were a numerous body at the club and racquet court, and liad 
plenty (;f amusement for leisure hours. 

Having to mount the Ih’iicli without having acqiiitcd foreii- 
.sic pr(‘paration at the bar appcais a staitling deparluic from 
English usage, lint is, in fact, a somewhat usual feature in the 
bureaucratic systems of continentrd Europe. Nor docs tlic 
rule — as applied in India — involve all the inexperience that 
might be supposed ; for a member of tlie Iiuhan Civil Service 
lias been judicially employed ever since he got out of leading- 
.stiings, and was entrusted with charge of a sub-division, sa}', 
for twelve years or more. ^ For my own pait I had not only 
been accustomed to dispose of ciiminal chaiges ; dining the 
four years for which I was Supeiintcndcnt of the Doon, I had 
exeiciscd almost unlimited powers in a Civil Court, lhat 1 
was entirely .successful, or that I ever became so, is more than 
I can assert. 1 tliink most Judges who try cases alone (that 
is to say, without juiy or colleague), find that a great part 01 
their decisions come to grief in appeal. Nor cloc.s this neces- 
sarily prove them to be bad Judges ; it is not in human natm<^ 
for the Com t above not to feel disposed to vindicate its im- 
poi'iancc by ciiticising the Court below and disturbing 
award.s. Something, too, must have to be ascribed to ones 
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own shortcomings. It was said of a veiy great man, in regard 
to his public conduct, that did not take to iK^ait external 
matteis sufficiently to rise to excellence in tliein ; he only 
took to hcait the affairs of man in general/’* The subject of 
that shrewd remark was Mayor of Bordeaux, besides, being 
a man of genius and one of the gieaL\st ess.i)'-writers A yet 
11101 e distinguished official in the same neij^hboiirhood, but in 
a later century, tecorded an even stniiiger comment The 
author of VEspiit des Lon was at one time a sort of Chief 
Ju^ice ; and this is what he has to sa.y of his own doings on 
the bench : — 

“ Wlint bna filvvnys given me n rather jn-or opinion of mycelf is, iliat there 
are so few w.ilks n public life for Inch i couul <-Vt‘r have been fn. As to 
my work as a jial.e, I li i\e an upn.Lht n.aiiie, ami I could a ways uiuleistand 
my caiisc> ; but as to jincilure. I could make nothing of it. Ami jet I 
tiled niv best ; but wh it most .muoMd me v\.m, thaf I pmauved in many dull 
fell' ws the vciy talent nlmh. I may s.iy, (jiiile escaped myscif." 

It would be mock modesty to affect a sense of complete 
judicial incompetence. I sate on the l]eiicli for fifteen years, 
eluting till which Ihcic was no scandal and little fiiction. Yet 
one need not, sutcly, he ashamed if one did not surpass 
Montaigne and Montcstjuit.u. 

The laws of India arc a little com['licatcd at first apjicar- 
ance. By a niixtnrc of positive engagement and tacit under- 
standing. each class of the vast and vaiied population i.s 
entitled to claim the a[)plication of its own peculiar s}'stem. 
but it rarely happens that the patties to suits ate of different 
clashes ; and the gieat divisions of the community are so few 
and simple that theie is no difficulty in deciding uhich s\'stem 
governs the case; the conflict of law is icduced to a minimum. 
TIkmc was, perhaps, a slight tendency among lawyers from 
Kngland to badger us with principles and precedents impotted 
from that couiilry ; and one learned Judge of the Calcutta 
High Couit went so far as to lay down lliat India was a conqueu-cd 
country, and a sort of forensic vacuum into which English 
law rushed as by a force of natuie. But 1110*^0 were, on the 
whole, passing clouds; and the “ imtiaincd Judges” pursued 
Ihcif unscientific way, with such aid as they could command 
from barristers and native picadeis, adininistei ing the S/uxstui 
h‘*ro, the Koran there, and doing their best to soothe the 
‘^/isceptibilitics of the “European British subject.’’ The two 
hrst-named Codes aie of the nature of Ze:7//67<;j ; tiihal ordi- 
^lanccs, so to speak, understood by their respective followers 
fo issue from the Celestial Chancery for the s[)ecial behoof of 
^he faithful. For the third class of litigant the law was hfld 
to be founded on the Common Law of England, modified by 
occasional Acts of thp local Legislatures. There was no dis- 

* Sainte Beuve on Montaigoiie, Causerus du Lundi. 
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tinction between Equity and Law ; the same Court could grant 
injunctions, or award damages; there was no jury and no 
pecuniary limit of jurisdiction. 

More explanation of such matters would only lead to an 
amount of technicality which would weary the reader, Enough 
has, perhaps, been said to show that the judicial duties of" a 
‘^District and Session Judge'’ were— as they must still be— of 
a serious and important character. As Session Judge he had 
an appellate jurisdiction over the magistracy, while his oii- 
giiial ” action consisted of the trial of Calendars submitted to 
him every month, accompanied by records of ptcliminaiy pro- 
ceedings. He had no power to quash committals, but must tiy 
every case sent up to him. Except in s[)ecial places, or in the 
tiialof foreign Euiopeans, he had no jury, but was assisted 
by a small fiumber of respectable men — usually Hindus or 
Muslims who weie calh'd ‘‘ Asscssois." The finding of these 
men was not a “verdict,” only an opinion by which the 
Judge was not bound. He took Engh^h notes, in his most 
legible handwriting, adding a shoit jiKlgment, in which, when 
he did not agree with his A.sse.ssors, he was expected to enter 
the reasons of his disagreement. By the help of this machineiy 
much of the popular life is laid bate which would not othclwi^e 
be known to the Biitish officials; for both piosecution and 
defence are apt to be severely scrutinised by the native pleaders 
engaged on cither side ; and if to this be added an intelligent 
co-operation by the Assessois, such as is possible with judicious 
and tactful handling, a good deal of valuable infoimation is 
often elicited.* On the powers of the S(‘ssioiVs Courts there i^ — 


* Tlic following I ecolleriion of a trial in ihe Sessions Couii at Muttra, 
somewlieie about 1878, will illiisiraie the difficulty of dealing with a social 
evil of which the diagnosis has not been cleai ly established I should 
piemise that, the “ curtailment of man lage expenses ” having proved a 
broken reed, ihe Government had hit upon a new scheme for female 
infanticide. Officers were sent round the villages to count the babies. In 
any case where there was a marked dispaiity ijetween the sexes, special 
police measures were oidered, and the name of ilie village in which this 
occurred was inserted on a ‘ black list.’* Whenever a female infant died in 
a village on this list— “proclaimed villages ” they were called—, it was pie- 
sumed that it had been murdered, and the burden of proving natural death 
was thrown upon the parents. The woman whose child’s death was the 


subject of inquiry in the case to which I here refer, made a stout defence. 
She called witnesses, who proved that she had fever aftei the biith, that the 
local medicine man was called in, that, her supply of milk failing, eff uis 
were made to keep the infant alive with the milk of cows and goats, and, 
lastly, that many female children had giown to matuiity in her family— 
such as sisteis, nieces, etc. I sent for the Civil .Surgeon and put him m 
the witness-box, wbeie these depositions weie read to him. “ N 
Doctor,’* said I, “ is there anuhing in the statements of these witnesses that 
is incompatible with tlie symptoms stated in your report of the post mortem 
examination by you which 1 see upon the committing officer’s file ? ” be 
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pnlcss in the case of European Britons — no assigned limit ; 
peiieially speaking, they deal with all charges beyond the 
[iia^^isteiial jurisdiction, excepting charges of murder in which 
sentence of death is deemed advisable ; in which case not only 
Is there the usual appeal to the High Com t, but the record 
[nu.st, in any event, be laid bcfoie that tribunal, and the man, 
^ven should he not have appealed, will not be hanged unless 
the judges there have confirmed the sentence. 

I The “District Judge" means the same official sitting on 
ihc Civil side of his Court. Here, again, there is no theoretical 
limit of juiisdiction ; all causes, of whatever value, being liable 
[obe brought on the Judge’s file if they have not been dis- 
pG'jCtl of by an infciior Court. But, in practice, the Judge 
[eaves most of the trials, in first instance," to subordinate 
Couits, of wliich there arc ten or a dozen, whose judgments 
^le liable to be brought before him in appeal. The importance 
Df this difference is, that when he decides a case in this manner, 
there is no appeal to the High Court on findings of fact ; 
i\hcieas, if he disposes of a* case in original, or fiist instance, 
:here is the same a[)peal from him to the Court above as to him 
!iom the Courts bchjw. 


The general neglect of juries atose from the great want of 
pchons consideied suitable to serve. In acountiy whose govern- 
iiiLj organs and classes were more like cut blooms than plants 
rooted in the soil, no confidence was felt in the integiity of the 
Ji^iiuary citizen, or in his earnestness for the ends of justice. 
One of the cm ions consequences was that, when a European 
Biitish subject was committed, tliere was no jury at all, unless 
|he Judge thought the case one that ought to be tried by the 


‘"sweiecl that theic was m-t. “ Tiien, ’ 1 pursued, “ the syinpioins which 
oil there attribute to insufficient quantity of l<»od might have equally been 
-jiusctl by insullicicnt assiinilatiou ? “ He said that it was so. I explained 
evidence to the .Assessor?, and asked if they had any questions to put. 
‘‘^7 answeied, No ; that they had no reason to suspect the woman of 
uueiided to t^ke hei child’s life fiom the hist. “ Your Honour 
' ll ‘'^<ided, “ that her lamily belong to an endogaiuous 

‘ Used a more loundabout expression.] “These people 

no motive for killing their giils, as they can marry them all in 
I then turned to the Doctor and asked if he could ac- 
the case having been committed for trial ? He said, in virtue of 
uihs; because it occurred in a proclaimed village. It turned out, 


)nii, _ 

% lor 'whose 

iist, but 


that the accused did not belong to the piedominani tribe, or 
imputed malpractices the village had been put upon 


'rom J ^ member of some humble class, some of whom had gone, 

1 Con to settle there. 

ic(|yb|l^^j^^uenily, with the concunence of the Assessors, passed sentence of 
inu,,ii i woman, who left the Couit, broken in health and spirit, 

\u\[ ^ P>€ce of official pedantry. I felt then— as I do still— 

foieigners to control the domestic life of a people that has. 
0 “vea a life nf 


vr.! ^ ks own. 
ciL] 
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High Court, which could, however, send for that or any other 
case if it thought proper. All this has been altogether alteied 
by the compromise arising out of the agitation against Loid 
Ripon’s attempt at judicial reform in 1883. 

In all judicial work in India there is a feeling of clistriisi 
in parole evidence, especially strong when one's experience is 
considerable, but not quite complete. One has learned in one's 
youth to look on testimony as the material of judgment, be- 
cause, when a witness is in Court, and sui rounded by the 
terrors and solemnities of the situation, it is more likely that 
he will tell truth than not. That is assuredly not the ca<;{ 
in British India ; and a peasant of simple habits who woiik 
not think of lying in his native village, will, before the foteigi 
magistrate, become an accomplished artist in peijury. Nor h 
this to be wondered at. Descended from a pc^pulation Imif 
inured to oppression and anarchy, the Indian races had Icariid 
to look on authoiity as an incarnation of arbitrary malevolence 
to be baffled in every way possible ; and it could hardly b( 
expected that three generations of well meant, but not alway 
successful effort, could have restored confidence. To such i 
vast initial difficulty is, of couise, to be added the great pro 
pensity for forging or falsifying documents which must exii 
wheie the mysteries of penmanship are confined to a veij 
small minority. One of tlie most bcwildeiing results of sue) 
a state of things is, that a false charge, or a false claim, i; 
apt to be met by an equally false defence ; and it is the di^ 
covery of this that is at the bottom of whatever legitimab 
doubt may be still left on impartial minds by the case of ih 
famous Nuiicomar. Few, if any, who are intellectually aii( 
morally capab’e < ( judging, now believe that this man wa: 
hanged by Sir Elijah Impey to oblige Warren Hastiii[:!5 
but one of the most comj)ctent inquirers, the late 
J. F. Stephens, shows that the minds of the Jiulges and jun i 
in that trial were influenced, strongly, if not unduly, by 
evident falsehood of the prisoner's case. No British Indiai 
Court would now be consciously swayed by such considci aliens 
so generally notorious has become this sad and perplcxm! 
propensity. Hence it happens that Indian Judges are tcmptc( 
to despair of success, till they learn that cases have to be yen 
greatly ruled by the intellectual qualities of the presiding eliiccj 

if he is intelligent and expeiienced, he will often fe nble tj 

pick out the grains of possible, probable, and certain tiu 
fiom the mass of fiction pi esented for his consideration. ' 
main difficulty will then be confined to recording his reaso^ 
in a convincing judgment. Such an officer, when six 
ly honest men swear before him that black is white, 
find six equally credible witnesses asseverate vviin 
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solemmity that, on the contrary, white is black ; and from 
the discordant materials he may construct a sound scheme of 
grey. But he has to encounter his crowning difficulty when 
he has to establish this conclusion in a written judgment that 
will hold water on appeal. This dry exposition may be made 
better by an example. There was, in an Indian village, an 
honest soldier, at home on leave, who had to answer to a 
claim, brought by the local money-lender, on a bond purporting 
to bear the sepoy's signature, and attested by witnesses whose 
names appeared as having seen it executed. The bond was 
a forgery, and the witnesses were men of straw, suborned by 
the banker for a few pence : but the defendant did not see 
his way to proving a negative ; so he elected to acknowledge 
that the instrument was genuine and valid, to the astonish- 
ment and delight of the banker. But, added the inno- 
cent looking warrior, the bond had been duly redeemed ; 
the banker had, indeed, excused himself for not returning it, 
but heye was his written receipt. By all the rules of evidence 
judgment ought to have gone for the plaintiff, the defence 
being almost palpably false. But the bond happened to have 
been written on English paper ; and the Judge, holding it 
to the light, found the watermark of a year subsequent to that 
on which the debt was alleged to have been contracted. The 
banker at once offered an easy and plausible explanation ; 
but the officer, well aware of the habits of him and his 
class, unhesitatingly threw out the claim with costs, not on the 
ground that the debt had been discharged, but tliat, despite the 
defendant’s admission, it had never been contracted. The 
decision was probably just, it was scarcely either lawful, or 
logical. 

Such are some of the snares that beset the path of an 
upright Judge endeavouring to do his duty in India, and some 
of the reasons why a methodical impostor, who has the art of 
foiensic composition, may seem to his judicial superiors a better 
officer tlian an abler and more conscientious man. 

Notwithstanding all these things, I saw no reason why one 
should not succeed in the judicial branch of the service, 
confiding, like the President above cited, in one's own rectitude 
iind understanding. I saw men whom I thought no better 
than myself, made Judges of the High Court ; I had health and 
industry ; there seemed no reason why similar promotion should 
not await me in my turn. In 1867 I became engaged to 
Colonel Abbott's eldest daughter, and went to Europe to make 
her my wife, with reasonable prospects of a long and not 
Jinprosperous career. Otherwise, also, tilings had a hopeful 
look--as things are apt to go in what is, after all, a naughty 
ivorld.’* There was reason to expect that, after a short 
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holiday, one would return with one’s bride to await promotion 
in a healthy station and a pleasant society, where we should 
find a comfortable bungalow, a decent stable, and a garden 
on which some care had been bestowed. 

I left Fattehgarh at the beginning of the hot season of 1867, 
and went by slow stages to Alexandria, travelling by Calcutta 
and Madras, to sec old friends. From Alexandria I booked 
in a good Marseilles' steamer, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
voyage. We went, I remember, through the Straits of Eoni. 
facio, where one was never tired of admiring the shores 
clothed in the magic hues of a Mediterranean summer. After 
a pleasant day at Marseilles, I went on to Paris, by way of 
Dijon, where the refreshment-room was a thing of beauty 
and of joy. 

Paris in 1867 was the scene of an International Exposi- 
tion ” which, though inferior as a momentary effect to some of 
its predecessors and not the equal, as to vastness, of some 
that have been held in later days, was better ai ranged and 
more practical than most others. The plan was attiibuted to 
that gifted, if somewhat unsuccessful man, the Piincc Na[)oleon 
(Jerome) ; and its peculiarity lay in the fundamental concep- 
tion. For each class of exhibit was in a ring or circle, 
all traced round a common centre, fiom which radiated alleys, 
each of which bore the name of a natit -n, and led to its pio- 
ducts, Yom had only to grasp this princi[)le and you at once 
became your own guide. To take an example ; suppose a 
visitor, who wished to inspect Austiian furniture : all that 
he needed to do was to get to the ccntial platform and 
look round until he saw an alley marked Austiia,” then walk 
down that alley until he arrived at the “ furniture ” ring and 
there he was. 

After a few days at the Exhibition, and among my former 
friends in Paris, I went through the Breton orchards to 
S. Malo, and thence to the Channel Islands, the Abbotts hein^j 
then settled in a very nice house and giounds near S. Peter 
Port, Guernsey. 

After a short visit to England for a meeting with my 
family, and a consultation on health and eyesight with Sir 
Ronald Martin and Mr. White-Cooper, I returned to Guernsey 
and was married in February 186S, my best man being Sir 
Edgar Macculloch, for many years Bailli of the little insular 
Republic. We went to France for our wedding tour, travel* 
ling by Jersey, S. Malo and Le Mans ; and we found 
French capital full of strange premonitory symptoms. Thiers 
and Jules Favre had made scenes in the Chamber ; and sccie^^ 

treaties between Piussia and the minor Gei man States hac 

come out, which pointed to military combinations full 0 
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external menace. Espionage was very general, but French 
\vit could not be entirely repressed by any moderate amount 
of force, and M. Rochcforte s LontcntB was already beginning 
to shine with an unfriendly ray. I remember dining with 
some French friends when tlic recent adhesion of some Liberals 
was discussed. What was the difference, asked one of the 
guests, between M, 13 .-— — and a tiger ? T.he answer following 
I that tigre cst tachetd par la Nature, ct M. B.— est achetd par 
Ic Gouveineinent,” an old Deputy made the pun more 
execrable still by muttering, et le Gouvernement est a jeter 
par la fcnctrc.” There may have been more than one reason 
for the rising Fronde against the Empire. Some of its 
founders were dead ; others were away on distant embassies, 
etc. The policy of the Emperor was undecided at home, 
while he was discredited abroad by the tragic end of the 
; Mexican enterprise and. the vacillations in regard to Rome. 

1 could not but recall my Marquis of 1863. and observe the 
failure of both the conditions that he had laid down as 
necessary before the Empire could be accepted The Catholic 
susceptibilities had been ruffled, and the tricolour had not 
been always held high. Although the season was too late 
to be presented at Court, we took the next best opportunity 
of looking at an interesting group, of whose destiny doubts 
were even then arising : Lord Lyons kindly aiding, in his 
ambassadorial capacity, by giving us a caid of introduction 
to Mass at the Tuilerics. Mounting a staircase, guarded by 
giants in armour, we were ushered into a room of which one 
^itle opened up m the private chapel. The body of this 
'vas on the gronn d-floor, but the Imperial family occupied 
a fl^llcry on i level with the room. The music was sung 
by Mine. Patti* and the best artists of the day; and, when 
>twas over, the Emperor came into the room, accompanied 
by wife and child, while we joined the glittering circle that 
formed around. We were struck with the thoughtful look 
die Emperor's pale face, the beauty and grace of the Em- 
press, and the affectionate, intelligent bearing of the Prince, 
fben a boy of twelve. That brilliant scene had but two years 
existence left. Like St, Cloud — which we also visited—, the 
itself has quite disappeared, and France has entered 
a more sober, and, let us hope, a more abiding life. 

^bat spring saw us on our way back by way of the old 
Overland route, the canal, though near completion, being 
^ot yet opened for traffic. It was a disturbed Europe that 
were leaving. England was in the thick of the Fenian 
, ^bwith explosions and outrages occurring and impending, 

engaged to be married to the Marquis de Caux famed for leading 
^oiillonsatiheCourt-balls. 
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not only in Ireland, but in the usually peaceful metropolis 
itself. In France there were the symptoms of which 1 have 
spoken, and a growing desire for a war with Germany, which 
was only imperfectly repressed by a few far-seeing men, among 
whom was M. Emile Ollivier, soon to form a short lived and 
disastrous government in his unlucky country. Among 
minor symptoms of social disorder may be just mentioned 
the ascendaiicy, both in France and in England, of Mr. David 
Dunglass Home, of the Spiritual Athenaeum, ** who, how- 
ever, came to grief in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court before the 
end of the year. Some idea of the momentary position of 
the spirit king may be formed, when I say that people of the 
highest social rank accepted his miraculous pretensions and 
contended for his society. Before leaving London, 1 had 
persuaded him to dine with me, and had asked a party of 
hard-headed men to meet him ; but before the evening 
arrived, he wrote to put me off, saying that he had been 
offliged to go to Paris on a telegraphic summons from the 
Empress of the French. 

To conclude this unsystematic chapter, I will only add that 
I now saw, for the last time, that most amiable and interesting 
veteran of letters, the poet ** Barry Cornwall,” known in 
prosaic life as Mr. Brian Waller Procter, whose house in 
Weymouth Street was the afternoon rendezvoux of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and many other leading men, and whose youth 
had been passed in company of Shelley .and Charles Lamb. 
He was as bright and sympathetic as if he had been only 
thirty. I remember well calling one Sunday, and finding him 
seated in front of the fire, with a younger man, stout and 
resolute-looking, but with white hair and beard. “ Come 

in, Keene, and sit down, ” cried the cheery host ; now we 

are three poets together ; this is Mr. Robert Browning. 
Browning was led to talk of his work, and I frankly stated 
the difficulty that I found in understanding Sordello. Well, 
said the Master, I am now publishing a poem that will be 
within every capacity ; he referred to The Ring and the Book. 
In the course of the afternoon Monckton Milnes joined us, 
and, the talk turning on Tennyson, some one said that 
Memoriam was his masterpiece. ** Ah ! ” cried Milnes : ‘ He 
kept his tears long enough in wood before bottling them tor 
general use.” Both he and Tennyson lived to wear coroiie s, 
to be extinguished in them, as some thought. + 

t Milnes was, in point of fact, created a peer so far back as 1863. 
was believed to have declined a baronetcy about the same tim6. 
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Chapter VJII. 

1868—1878. 

Nothing of interest occuricd until we reached Suex. Here 
\\c met the P. and 0 . steamer bringing homeward-bound 
passengers from India; and, on going aboaid, one of the fiist 
peisons I met was Mr. Drummond. Ah!” cried he/‘how 
;ue you ? You find me returning home. I have made over 

charge to naming the Deductive. And, by the bye,” 

added the Ex. -Governor, vvitli a suspicion of friendly malice, 
“you are transferred as Judge to Azimgaih, I believe?’' The 
blow was swift and sharp, bringing disaster to my little plans. 

I should have to settle, at the worst season of the year, in one 
of the worst stations in the country, and to send for my 
furniture and horses to the pleasant place, hundreds of miles 
off, to which I had hoped to return. My enemy had not been 
lung in striking. Of his hostility there could remain no lingering 
doubt. A distinguished friend in London had already declared 

that the new Lieutcjiant-Govcnior — involving S and myself 

in one sweep of condemnation — said that wc had neither of us 
done an honest day’s work in our lives.” This was repeated 
to us, perhaps, with some unconscious exaggeration by my old 

fiicnd, Fred, Cooper, and, on writing to to complain of what 

I iiad heard, I got no reply. On our anival at Alhihabad, we 
at once prepared to depait for our new station, when I received 
A note rcquiiing my attendance at Government House at a 
C' rlain fixed hour. On my obeying the summons, I was shown 
into the room of the Lieutenant-Governor, who offered me a 
ch.iir, and asked why I was going through Allahabad wiihout 
calling upon him ? As I had to reply by saying that I sup- 
posed myself under a ban, 1 had to repeat the whole .story, 
referring to past .services, of which no one, as I observed, had 
better means of information than liim''elf. He as.scrte(l that 
lie had had no lime to answer my letter, and a painful ex- 
planation ensued, which ended by His Honour assuiing me 
tliat he had never said anything against me, but, on the con- 
kary, considered the Government under great obligations ” 
to me. Necessarily, after this, I should have said no more ; but 
I fear that my manner was wanting in submission, I was 
iinwilling to accept mere words in full satisfaction ; and, even 
If the present, clouds were cleared by the little breeze, I cannot 
suppose that future prospects were eflfectually brightened. 

We found Azamgarh a truly ” penal settlement” Some one 
of course, go to such places as Judge; but I did not 
kilnk that it ought to have been selected as the place of 
banishment of an ofificer like myself, with a good record and 
^ ^1^11/' as it was usual to say, on a good station. The town 
dismal hollow, with about 15,000 miserable inhabitants; 
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the nearest railway station eighty miles away ; not half.j, 
dozen European residents, mostly disappointed officials, or their 
still more discontented wives. With malaria, unusual heal, and 
swarms of venomous serpents, -Azamgarh .appeared to be % 
most undesirable dwelling-place for civilised beings Never! 

theless, “ needs must when the L.-G. drives so we senj 

for our property from Fatehgarh, and settled ourselves as well 
as we could, to “reign in this horrible place.'' Walking, one 
evening, in my own grounds, I was only just stopped in time 
to prevent my stepping on a large cobra. A whip-siiakc \ui 
killed in one of our bed-ro(.nis. 

Among the few non-official residents was an Irish plantpr 
named Michael Patiick Dunn, a single man, believed to b 
well off, who had greatly di^'tingiiishcd himself, ten year: 
before, in the suppiession of the revolt engendered by tin 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army.* Colonel Malleson tells u 
what a worthy supporter Mr. Dunn was to Venables, tli 
better known champion of oidcr at Azamgaih; and he c\ 
Gently combined in a high degree the heroic qualiiic 
of courage and modesty. Venables was ui)hap[)ily killed i 
the very last fight that cccnncd befee the complete rcstorr 
tion of order ; and Dunn had no gift of speech, or wiitiiii 
whereby to bring his services to the notice of the authorilic 
Praise and rewards were, in those busy days, chiefly given 1 
those who claimed them, and Dunn got little of either H 
used to relate that he once met Lord Canning, and had .1 
oppoiUinity of benefiting himself, which he, with chaiactni^ 
tic unselfishness, entiiely neglected. The Viceroy, so Dim 
reported, asked what could be done for him ? “ Well, m 
Lord,” the pugnacious Irishman answered, *• there is jiht on 
thing I'd like, and that’s the truth. I hear there’s a litil 
fighting still going on down Biindelkhund way, and— av y 
could give me the raising of a small thrup of horse, I’d lik 
well enough to take command av ’em.” “ My God ! ” ciicd th 
clement ruler, raising both his hands, “ is this never to cease? 
I tell the tale as told to me. 

Any way, “Paddy” Dunn was a tall, well-built fellow, wit 
a blown beard and a pair of meny blue eyes, .somewhat veilc 
by a pair of gold rimmed spectacles which he wore cont 
nuously, and adjusted, as he talked, with a gesture peculiar < 
himself. His great weakness was thirst, not the drought of 
mere solitary tippler, but a giand, Gargantuan, convivial ahsoil 
tion of anything stimulating. It was asseitcd. and I bc iej 
truly, that, while campaigning, he never indulged ; 

* SeeKnye and Malleson. C.ibinet edition, Vol. VI, pp. 65— 6S. 
is a revised issue of an excellent work, contains facts of great interest not ^ 
found elsewhere. A little book by the piesent writer (“ Fifty-Seven. 

^jjen, 1883) may be also consulted. 
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probabl}^ found adequate excitement in pursuing, charging, and 
sabring the mutineers and rebels. Jn his more peaceful 
hours he made ample atonement to himself for any incon- 
venience he may have found in abstinence. When I*one day 
ventured to suggest the dangers of drinking, he good humoured- 
ly assured me that he was thoroughly of my opinion and had 
turned over a new leaf. I’m an altered man,’' said Paddy, 
with gentle earnestness. I never touch anything now. A 
bottle of whiskey will last me, it may be, the hair and twenty 
hours." Then, as if thinking that he was making himself out 
too much of a milk-sop, he added with more animation ; But 
the clar’t, 1 diink it Tike watther," which, indeed, he did. 

The clement of tragedy, however, was far more active in 
our Azamgarh life My daughter, Emily, a charming girl (T 
17, died in my arms, struck down suddenly by the heat ; my 
wifcboica son who ailed fiom his ciadlc to his prematuie 
giave; and we all fell into the depths of despaii and disease. 

A somewhat sensational Sessions case concluded my pro- 
fessional career at Azamgarh. A young police officer in 
Oudh, whose father and brothers had been miudered at 
Kota in October 1857, had devoted his energies to pursuing 
mutineers and bringing them to justice/ *0110 day he 
bi ought to our station a fine jiowcrful Hindu, about 30 
years of age, against whom he had prepared a convincing 
indictment of mutiny and murder. Biiclly stated, the facts 
were these: The tioops at Azamgarh, at the beginning of 
June 1857, had consisted of the lE^ngal Native Infantiy, 
the Adjutant of which regiment was Lieutenant Hutchinson. 
On the night of the 31 d the sepoys attacked the luiropcans, 
who weie fortified in the Court House, with a gun in position 
befoie the gate. Hutchinson, going out to addic-s the men, 
who were threatening to seize the gun, was shot in cold blood ; 
and the sepoys [)resently went off in pin suit of some treasure 
of which they had heard ; the rest of the Europeans took 
advantage of their absence to escape, and the sepoys ulti- 
mately departed to P'aizabad in Oudh. The man who had 
5 >hot Hutchinson was elected to the vacant adjutancy, and the 
uniform and horse of the deceased officer were conferred on 
h:m. When, after a career of murder and rapine, the 17th 
Native Infantry was at last overthrown and dispersed, this 
fellow escaped in disguise, and obtained a place as pointsman 
at a station of the E. I. Railway at Fatchpur. In the course 
uf his researches, the matter came to Mr. Ik’s knowledge, and 

• Mallesoii, uh sup. VI, 162. The Kota conlinoent was, wh.it is now calletl, an 
“Army Service Coips," an auxiliaiy force raised and paid by the Native Slate, 
'»ut oi{»anised in ihe Euiopean manner and partly under Biiti&h oflicers 'I'he Chiet 
Wds, to a ceitain extent, held aiiavverable for the misconduct of the men. 
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he sent a detective who knew the ex-adjutant, to hunt hiai 
up. Tlie detective foun'd him at hi*? post, and, beinj^ in plain 
clotlies,,and a man of his own nationality, goi into his confi- 
dence, and heard from liis own lips a boastful account of his 
exploits, accompanied by *a pathetic complaint of fallen 
fortunes. The police agent took an opportunity of seeing the 
station-master, to whom he revealed the matter, and showed 
liis warrant for arresting the man ; but the station-master 
objected to his arrest until the next train had been duly shunted. 
As it chanced, this was an express, cairying the Viceroy and 
his staff, any accident to whom would have been not only a 
tragic, but a political ‘event Presently the train ai rived, and, 
being properly directed, steamed past the place without 
stopping; the pointsman was then taken into custody, with 
the explanation, that the execution of the warrant had been 
delayed to allow the shunting of the tiain. Shunt!” ciied 
the turbulent rascal. If I had known all, it should have been 

shunted to H ” Being committed for trial on the clearest 

evidence, the mutineer made no serious defence ; but a futile 
attempt to save him was made in a manner which brought 
the case into contact with my private affairs. During the 
progress of the trial, my wife's cairiagc was waylaid by the 
prisoner’s mother, piaying for mercy. On the evening whtii 
it was known that sentence of death had been passed, she was, 
as usual, driving to take me home from Court, when the poor 
woman sprang suddenly from the road-side juid flung licjsclf 
before the horses’ feet The coachman pulled u[), and she was 
carried to the foot-path, where she sat, scieaming cinscs, and 
praying that my wife might never bear a son I To end the 
sad tale, I have only fuithcr to say that the sepoy was hanged 
in front of the Court House, on the very spot whcie he had 
committed his crime, and the Civil Surgeon stated th.it he 
weighed 14 stone without superfluous fat. It seemed shock- 
ing that so fine a piece of God’s hanuiwork should be dcitiv.yed 
in cold blood ; but it was a maxim of the day that there could 
be no limitation " in such cases ; and, of course, one had to 
administer the law without icgaid to one's own feelings. 

Before the emi of the year I was offered a transfer to 
Fatehpur, the scene of the mutineer’s arrest. It was a poor 
town and a dull station, not in any lespcct superior to Azam- 
gaiii ; and the chief objects of interest there weie the place 
where the late Judge had been murdered, and the place vvhere 
the muiderer had been hanged. But it was on the main line 
of the E. I. Railway, about equi-distant fiom two large’ 
.stations— -Allahabad and Cawnpore ; and, in the then condition 
of our health and spirits, almost any conceivable change would 
have been welcome that would take us fiom Azamgarh. Tins 
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change, however, did us no good ; indeed, I think. Fatehpiir 
must have been below the levef of the sea ; so swampy was 
it, so hot and malarious. There was, at some distance, an 
outlying district, whither the Judge had to go on circuit— tlie 
notoriously pestilential Banda, where the baked black-soil splits* 
and mephitic exhalations reek up from the fissures. It had 
never had more than two sources of prosperity, the residence 
of a native Court, and its position as an entrepot of the cotton 
trade, both of which having now ceased, the town had lost a 
full half of its inhabitants. In such places are the lines of an 
officer cast when he gets premature promotion, or, as in my 
case, has incurred disfavour in high quarters. 

It would not, however, have been human life if incidents of a 
comic character had been wholly wanting. One of these is so 
illustrative of the peculiar conditions of life in the Mofussil,'* 
or provincial India of that time, as to seem worth recording. A 
movement had been for some time on foot for promoting the 
education of native females, and Normal Schools were being set 
up by private or municipal zeal, where young women could 
be trained to go foith as governesses into respectable native 
families. The conservatives held aloof, while the more candid 
thinkers offered friendly criticism ; and the scheme had, perhaps, 
elements of impossibility from the first. Any way, my pre- 
decessor had opened a Normal School at Fatehpore, appointing, 
as head mistress, a Hindu widow, recommended by the Depirty 
Inspector of Schools. When 1 joined 1 was informed by Mr. 
Kempson, the Director-General of the Provincial Department, 
that great interest was felt in the Institution by his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had personally visited and inspected 

it, in company with Lady . It was, therefore, expected that 

whoever went to Fatehpore as Judge, would consider the care of 
the Female Normal School a part of his duty. To hear was to 
obey ; I commended tlic undertaking to the special attention of 
the Municipal Committee of the town, and they readily piomised 
tlicir interest ; the more so, since it enjoyed a handsome sub- 
vention from' State funds, and was not likely to make any 
heavy demands upon the resources of the municipality. Soon 
after, my wife and I paid a visit to the school. We found a 
good native house, inhabited by half a dozen young Hindu 
widows, under the Lady Principal ; their progress in learning 
very moderate, their manner bold, for their class, almost saucy. 
On our way home we talked the matter over, and came to the 
conclusion that further information was much required, though 
've did not quite see how it was to be obtained. But a littlft 
pafience brought the solution. Girls’ Schools had become 
stifficiently numerous to require the services of a female in- 
spector ; or, at least, a Mrs. G. had been appointed to the 
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post, and ere lon^ slie visited our station, and was necessarily 
invited to examine the Normaf School. On her return from her 
inspection we were more sorry than surpiiscd to find our worst 
suspicions of the "cnuineness and respectability of the place 
more than confirmed, so to say, by the opinion of this expert. 
My duty was plain : at the next meeting of the Municipal 
Commissioners I mentioned the result of Mis. G.’s inspection • 
but my communication caused no emotion. Why, of course,” 
said a white-bearded old member, the Principal is an old 
friend of the Deputy Inspector, and the other inmates are all 
bad characters too.” On my asking, with some indignation, 
how such a state of things could have gone on so long without 
any of the authorities being infoimed, or the L.-G. being 
prevented from taking bis wife to such a place, I w^as naively 
reminded that the chai actor of young Hindu widows was 
notorious ! To cut a long stoiy short, I hud to report the 
whole affair to my friend, Kempson, advising that the giaiit- 
in-aid should be instantly wilhdiawn, I could not blame myself, 
though I felt that I was again in an nnfort unate position. 

In 1870, after neaily two years of this \vi etched life, my 
bright and brave companion uttcily bioke down, and I took 
a house at Mussooric with my brother-in-law, Colonel Stallard, 
so that my wife might Iiavc the company of her sister, who 
also required a change, and in the autumn I joined the party. 
The house was one known as “ The Hermitage ” in the loveliest 
part of the place. In front was a dell called the ‘‘ Happ/y Val- 
ley at the back wc looked dowm on the wooded ravine through 
which tlie Uinlava runs dow'U to join the Jumna; far noith- 
ward lose tier upon tiei of the mountains teiniinating in the 
great glaciers of Jumnotri. Here we passed a quiet time, 
studying the daily despatches that told us of the luichings 
and sliugglcs of tlie Napoleonic barque, and its gradual fi-un- 
dcring in the sea of blo(jd begun in 1852. For Tophet is 
ordained of old/’ 

At the end of the year I was supposed to have had enough 
of punishment for a time. In legal phrase, I had' ^‘purged iny 
contempt,” and was allow’ed to revisit the haunts of civilisalu^i 
as Judge of Agra, where I w\as destined to pass a long aiui 
agreeable incumbency. On arriving at the deserted capital, wc 
found the civil lines,” where the head-quarters of the Pro- 
vincial Government had once been, in a state of semi-depo- 
pulation. The fine houses, once occupied by the heads of 
departments, to be had for almost nominal rentals ; the Courts, 
where the highest tiibunals of the Province had once sat, 
now made over to the District Judge and his subordinates. 
We got an estate with a palatial residence and numerous out- 
buildings, including a second house of two storeys, the chiei 
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reception-room in three divisions, opening with arches one into 
the other, the whole one liundrcd feet long. This estate has 
been since purchased by a neighbouring chief, tlie Raja of 
Bhurtpore- The last time I saw it. Sir West Ridgway was 
living there— or was it Sir C. Euan-Smith ?— one of the Poli- 
tical Agents. 

The years passed at Agra brought consolation for our past 
sufferings. The neighbourhood, though extremely hot in 
summer, was not usually unhealthy, though one year our civil 
lines were the scene of a short, but severe epidemic of sudden 
death. Two miles from us there was a cantonment with a 
^ood club and plenty of military society. As regarded work, 
too, I was more fortunate than of late ; the cases were 
of a far more interesting class than usual, and a number of 
good advocates, native and European, had remained in their 
old haunts when the High Court was removed to Allahabad. 
The place, as is well known, contains many ancient and beauti- 
ful monuments, having been once the capital of the Mughal 
Empire. The Pedace of the great Akbar in the Foit/his 
Mausoleum at Sikandra, above all, the famous Taj Mahal, are 
points of interest to local antiquarians, and objects of pil- 
grimage, in the cold weather, to travellers from all the ends 
of the earth. With the help of my friend, Colonel John Baillie, 
I founded an “ Atcha^ological Society,” a copy of whose 
transactions may be found in the India Office Library ; and 
very distinguished Globe Tioltors ” often came to me with 
Liters of introduction, and were received as guests in my house. 
I cannot say that this was altogether prudent, as it involved 
expenses which fell rather heavily on a man with a transitory 
income and a glowing family. But it was such a happiness 
to see a few people who came from civilisation and brought 
echoes of European life ! Among‘^t those whose visits I recall 
with the greatest iilcasure, I may mention the Hon’blc Dudley 
I'ortcscuc — then M. 1*. for Andover; Count Siciakowsky, a 
distinguished Prussian geographer ; the Earl of Sandwich, 
n \ Lord IIinchingbrot)kc, of the Grenadier Guards ; the 
Honble D. D. Field, the famous American juiist ; the Due de 
acas ; the Comte dc Bicleuil ; and others whose names I 
^aget. One of my most interesting visitors was Basil Ver- 
^uagin, the Russian painter, who, after accompanying General 
. ^‘^jLiiann on the Khiva campaign, was destined to take part 
ai 1 ^ Plevna and the forcing of the Shipka Pass, 

to bring back pictures in which the horrors of war have 
shown to the woild with exemplary realism. 

^ pleasant addition to the regular woik at Agra was the 
circuit to my old distiict of Muttra. That station 
oeen greatly altered and improved since I began my 
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official life there in 1849, Tlie city had, indeed, undergone but 
little change, and its towers and temples still looked down 
upon their reflection in the calm Jumna. But the European 
station had undergone a thorough transformation ; the libera- 
lity of a wealthy Hindu firm had turned the Magistrates 
bungalow into a sumptuous masonry villa ; the Court-houses 
had been remodelled ; in lieu of the native horse artillery and 
grey-coated black dragoons, a full corps of British cavalry 
occupied the cantonment. During the greater part of my 
incumbency the regiment so quartered was the tenth Hussars, 
in which every officer was a sportsman and good fellow. I 
was invited to become an honorary member of their mess, 
and many a pleasant evening have I spent there. Colonel 
Molyneux was their first commandant ; among other officers 
I particularly remember Lords Ralph Kerr, Crichton, and 
Campden ; Cavendish (since Lord Chesham), “ Donjy ” 
Bulkeley, “Chicken*' Haitopp, Brabazon, Wood, Gough, 
etc., etc. 

The early years of my Agra life are also memorable for me 
by reason of a final effort that I made to return to the execu- 
tive branch of the service. This was, doubtless, a mistake ; I 
should not have left that department in 1867, unless I left it 
for good and with a firm intention of adhering in future to 
judicial duty. But the occasion was so natural that no one 
suiely can make it a giound of serious condemnation. 

It may be lemembcred that in 1862 I left the Muzafar- 
nagar Settlement unfinished, after sending in a report of 
progress, and expressing confidence of early success if permitted 
to return after the short absence ordered by the doctors. Up 
to that time I had been a somewhat fortunate member of 
the service, selected for early promotion by Thomason and 
Colvin, and honoured by some proofs of the confidence of their 
successor. But the woim was at the root of my little tree; 

and my enfoiced departure before the work was finished was 

seized as an opening for permanent exclusion from opportuni- 
ties of distinction in what was then the most favoured side 0 
the service. Then came years of discredit for myself, and oi 

apparent success for others in my former district. Tlie new 
man. as already mentioned made quick work of the settlemeii > 

sent up his final report after two years more operation, an 

retiied from the .scene 
was of short duration 
under settlement, was 

energy, who found, as ..w , ,,cess- 

such constant complaints, such universal signs ot over-‘t 
ment and consequent distress, that he felt bound g. 

matter to the notice of the Revenue Board. Being co 


in a Diaze 01 iriumpn. i:>ul 
the adjoining district of Meerut, coming 
entrusted to an officer of exceptmna 

Rn oi'irM'r.arVlArl fllP MllT^fama&l^ar borC ) 
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qiience directed to add to his own immediate work a recon- 
sideration of the Muzafarnagar Settlement, he discovered a 
state of things vJhicli led to the rc-opening of the whole 
business, eight years after the people had hoped to have done 
with trouble for a generation. On hearing of these things, I con- 
ceived it a duty to myself and family to seek an interview with 
the Lieutenant-Governor, for which purpose I repaired to Allaha- 
bad. Going to Government House at the appointed hour, I found 
myself received, not, as usual, in his Honoris private room, 
but in a soit of solemn hall of audience, where the great man 
sat surrounded by his Secretaries and Members of the Board. 
Rather pleased than perplexed at this publicity, I stated my 
c.'ise' In leply to the question. What I had come for? I said 
in effect that I ventured to submit that, if my work was to 
be disturbed, I ought to be employed, or at the least consulted. 
Was it or was it not the case that the settlement of Muzafar- 
nagar was being revised owing to any defects or errors of mine ? 
This question— put I trust with due respect— was not imme- 
diately answered by his Honor ; on which Mr. John Inglis, the 
Member of the Board, in whose peculiar jurisdiction this district 
lay, made no hesitation in assuring the Lieutenant-Governor 
that the Muzafarnagar Settlement had broken down from no 
fault of mine. Keene’s work,'* he was good enough to add, 
has stood all tests, and his assessments have furnished the 
basis of all later ratings.” Satisfied with such complete 
tpvtimoiiy, I withdrew ; the confirmation, in the form of a 
formally recorded Resolution,” came later, as will in due 
couise appear. 

The immediate result of that effort, for which I do not think 
that I can be reasonably blamed, was tirat I was offered an 
officiating appointment as Commissioner of Revenue and 
Ciicuit during the temporary absence of the Hon’ble R. Drum- 
mond, the permanent incumbent. Judged by the light of 
subsequent events, I do not believe that this offer was due to 
any real change of sentiments in the breast of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who irrtended it either as a sort of snare, or as a 
way of providing for a temporary vacancy in the simplest 
manner. But at the time it undoubtedly bad all the appearance 
of an important step, in the right direction. A District Judge- 
thougli an office of considerable independence and use- 
fulness, presented but a narrow outlook ; for, if other things 
Were equal, there were oirly one or two higher posts in the 
judicial line to be divided among some twenty-seven aspiraiiLs. 

Commissioner, although his work might be of less im- 
portance, and some at least made it almost a sinecure, led an 
^tive out-door life, and the chances of his becoming a 
omber of the Board, or Lieutenant-Governor, were about 
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even. His work 1 well, it almost depended on himself. Under 
the cm ions system prevailing in Bengal and the N,-W.-Provinccs, 
he might be everything or nothing, or anytliing between a 
subordinate Providence, or a mere Post-office with a certain 
licence of opening and garbling people's letters. His house 
in 'the hot weatlier, his tent in the cold, is open, or ought to 
be, to all soits and conditions of men. He has appellate powcis 
in suits concerning land which he can hear in open couit, or 
dispose of mechanically in his private chamber. He has to 
furnish annual reports of all kinds of administrative operations, 
which may be based on his own inspections and researches, or 
may be compiled by the clerks in his office. I held this post 
for nearly half of 1872, during which I travelled over neaily 
the whole of my division--a country about equal in area to 
the kingdom of Scotland, with over five millii ns of inhabi- 
tants ; regulated a number of complicated interests without 
friction ; and introduced reforms in pioccdinc wheicby tlic 
judicial powers of the office became for the first time a reality. 
Lest this last statement may be thought ‘‘ bounce/' I had 
better explain the nature of the chief of tlic leforms rcfcircd 
to. It was the Commissioner’s duty to control the decision 
of suits in which questions of lent distiaint, eviction and 
such like matters, were concerned ; and to hear appeals when 
the awards of the distiict revenue officcis on such cases were 
called in question by the litigants. I found that it was too 
much the habit to dispose of these cases in a summary manner; 
and niy experience on the Bench led me to suLstitutc a system 
whereby the appeals of each distiict should be disposed of as 
the camp came into that district, due notices being seivcd on 
appellant and respondent, warning thrm of the time and j)lace 
fixed for the licaiing. All due care was then taken to act 
punctually accordingly. So elementary a measure of pro- 
ccdiuc ought not to requiic mentioning; but 1 knew of a 
case, not in the Agra division, ’where a British bairistcr, 
retained in an appeal of this kind, was long unable to find 
out the place and time fixed for hearing, and, when at last 
he obtained a notice, attended only to find the case disposed 
of before his arrival. 

Having thus laboured, and finding that Mr. Drummond, on 
ills return to India, was to be translated to another Division, 

1 not unreasonably hoped to be confirmed as Commissioner. 
But the Lieutenant-Governor was equal to the occasion, and 
a junior officer was sent to relieve me ; an amiable man, but of 
no special merit or distinction, J solicited an explanation m 
vain. It was a matter of stet pro ralionc voluntas. It is all 
over now, and hardly de.serves reviving, unless as a little object- 
lesson to men in power, to warn them against unjust use, or 
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abuse, of their great means of affecting human Iiappine^s. 
Here were the affairs of multitudes of harmless agriculturists 
taken out of the hands of one who understood them, and whoni 
they were beginning to understand, to be put into the charge 
of an outsider and a routineer. As for my-elf, I had been 
injut ed beyond hope of redress; used as a waiming't)an and 
thiown aside when done with, calumny being probably em- 
ployed (in what are known as “ confidential remarlcs ”) by 
w'riy of justification — and all this by a man of conspicuous 
piety and high claims to respect in private life, but unable to 
lesi-st the temptations of personal feeling. 

Dining my incumbency as Commissioner I gave a dance 
to the members of the European colony ; and, while the 
festivity was at its highest, a telegram was put into my hands, 
announcing the assassination of the Viceroy, the respected 
and beloved Ma) (), in the miiht of a beneficent career. I 
afterwards heard fioin Sir Richard Pollock a very curious 
account of the antecedents of the murderer, who had been 
his orderly when he was Commissioner at Peshawar. Sir 
Richiud told me that the man was gentle and fond of children ; 
but came one day to ask for leave, and, on being refused by 
liis master, wlio had an inkling of what was in hand, went off 
to his mountain-home, murdered a man, in pursuit of a family 
vcnditlOf and calmly returned to present himself for trial. It 
was necessary to sentence such a criminal to death ; but, on 
the Commissioner’s iccommcndation, the sentence was com- 
muted by the vci)' Viceroy whom he afterwards murdered, 
Whether it were the fact that Shtr Ali’s tem[)er was roused 
by the suhstituliun of transportation, and that his frightful 
crime was in any way due to such a cause, I cannot undcitake 
to say. But I had some leason to suspect the possibility of 
so stiangc a thing, in an incident which occurred in my own 
court not long after I liad reverted to the Judgeship. I had 
finished the trial of a man who had taken lif^e in a way that 
technically amounted to murder, yet piescntcd extenuating cir- 
cumstances, Although the Assessors had found him guilty, 
and I was satisfied that tlie finding was in conformity with 
the evidence, 1 resolved on inflicting a secondary penalty, as 
the discretion vested in me by the Code allowed me to do. No 
sooner had I pronounced the mitigated award, than I felt a 
tt|issilc graze my car, and heard a loud noise upon the panel 
^ back. The prisoiicr had taken off his hobnailed slice, 
flung it t'orce at iiiy head. lie was removed 

^ pnson, and, when he got there, was asked by the Supeiin- 
J'lHlcnt, now Sir John Tyler, K. C, I. E., what had led him to 
^ he had done ? He at once answered : “ Why did not 
sentence me to be hanged?” This incident, trilling 
^' 01 . cii,j ^ 18 
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os it proved, may, perhaps, help to throw a light upon the 
crime of Sher Ali. 

In the autumn of 1874 the Deductive was transferred to the 
council of the Viceroy as finance member, and was succeeded 
in the Government of the N. W. -Provinces by Sir John 
Strachey, his Secretary being the present veiy distinguished 
Sir Charles Elliott, since Lieutenant-Governor of the Lowei 
Provinces. In July of the following year they selected me 
for a second turn at the Commissionership during a tempoiaiy 
vacancy, and I had another oppoitunity of lecurring to tho 
field-work 1 had learned at Muzafarnagar. A question ofgrcHt 
moment had arisen in a sub-division of the Mampiiri district, 
where my immediate piedecessor, the amiable mediociity al- 
ready mentioned, had got the settlement into some confusion 
A rising ynung officer had made assessments which had been 
complained of and my prcdece^sor had repotted advcisely 
to him vvitliout going to see the estates and without heatiiii( 
the appeals. 1 was accordingly under the necessity of takinj' 
up these neglected and pressing affairs, and. although the 
rainy season was not over, and the swamped lands were only 
to be reached on the back of elephants, I inspected them 
all, and wrote a report which did justice to all parties, and 
procured me the honour of official recognition in the folbAving 
year/ By that time, however, the substantive incumbent had 
returned from leave, and I was once more back at the Judge’s 
Court 

In the cold season of 1875, Agra was the scene of much 
gaiety by reason of the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wale^ 
with some of whose suite I was already acquainted. It is my 
misfortune, perhaps my fault, that I have no very gi cat in- 
terest in courts and courtiers ; but, as the chief local anti- 
quary, I was afforded some opportunities of being useful to 
the distinguished visitors. The Stracheys entertained them 
well, having pitched a sumptuous camp for the purpose, with 
theatre, billiard-room, an{l other luxuries, very unusual in an 
Indian encampment. The Anglo-Indians of the province gave 
a ball in the great hall of the old Mughal Palace. Another 
f^te was given by the Municipality of Agra in the Taj Gaiden, 
which was illuminated for the puipose ; and I accompany 
the Prince, by special invitation, in a visit to the countiy sea 
of the Emperor Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri. A pretty 
occurred as we drove out. Some comely girls came , 
the road-side at a village where the horses were changeo a 
sang a song, of which I subsequently made, bycomm^i^ 

• “ In conclusion I am to state that your predeces-oi's action in 
matter., aie [jA] appiovcd, and to request that the lliauks of I ic 
nniy be conveyed to Mr. Keene for his lepori.” 
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]is Royal Highness, the following rough version— -so far as I 
an now remember : — 

“No fine scarlet scarf have I, 

Nor kiltie of Assyrian dye ; 

If such you seek, 1 cannot be 
One in your festivity— 

But you my shame will share. 

“ I have no bangles for my arms, 

Nor amulet of magic charms, 

If such you own, 1 cannot hope 
In the games with you to cope— 

But you my shame will share. 

“ Jingling gauds for joyful feet 
Worn by me you will not meet ; 

If such ornaments you ask, 

I must leave you to your task ; — 

For you my shame must share.” 

In July, 1876, Sir John retired from the service, but soon 
ifter assumed charge of the finances, which had been ably 
idministcied by our last Licutcnant-Govcinor under the im- 
nediate inspiration of the wise and experienced Viceroy, Loid 
Northbrook. By the end of March, 1876, when the financial 
'ear came to a close, theie was substantial surplus, after allow- 
ng for loss by exchange and the so-called famine-relief 
ixpcnditure," with which, happily, our provinces had no con- 
ern or share.* The new Lieutenant-Governor was a gentle- 
nan who was understood to owe his advancement to Crown 
latronage in Eoglaiul. Lord Lytton became Governor-General 
nd Viceroy, and ere long honoured Agra with a visit. As 
his does not pretend to be a historical work, it does not 
equirc an examination of Lytton’s official career ; but I am 
uic that all who came into contact with him will agree in 
)eaiiiig witness to the great charm of his conversation, in which 
vit, acuteness, and affability were alike remaikable. 

Ihe famine of 1873-74 localised in Bengal, and, 

kalt with most successfully by Lord Northbrook and Sir 
toard Temple. A most .serious and almost univcisal cala- 
mity of the same sort began to impend in 1876. But for the 
teent our part of India was safe. I was deputed to officiate 
‘s Commissioner to the Allahabad Division in the hot weather ; 

during my ab.sence from Agra, a ridiculous incident 
Recurred at which I was glad not to have assisted. A suffi- 
'lently full and correct account of the once tiotorious Fuller 

The Deductive was far more successful as a Financier than some of 
[’^ “JJ^her-officeis— before or after— ; something was due, no doubt, to 

inrt ; but it cannot be denied that Sir was a skilful 

. subordinate, whatever may be thought of his powers in 
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case’' may be found in Captain Trotter’s excellent history o 
Modern India*, and the incident is connected with these page, 
only by the fact that it inspired me with a little epigram. ]\p 
Leeds, the Joint-Magistrate of Agra, was reproved for not being 
more severe in the punishment of a pleader in my Court named 
Fuller for assaulting a servant, who unhappily died the same 
day of a ruptured spleen, not directly dne to the as.sault The 
comment that was circulated was to the following effect 

“ Robert, Lord Lytton, 

Had little to sit on, 

Hein«[ slender of body and limb, 

Till he heard of the deeds 
Of the lenient Leeds, 

And proceeded to sit upon him/’ 

The affair was as trivial as the lines ; hnt a vehement di^pnh 
with the Local Government and High Court arose, and race 
feelings were aroused that arc always Ix'st left sleeping. 

Next year the drought reached the North-West Provinces, nc 
rain fell till October, and much suffeiing ciisikmI to man and 
beast. The cattle died fast, having nothing to eat but the straw 
of such crops as could be raised round the wells, eked out bv 
the leaves of trees, and this provision was so scanty that only tlu 
more valuable animals could be kept alive. Then came the turn 
of the old, the young, and the female population, who began tn 
die like flies. We got up a relief fund, from which nnmbcis wcic 
fed daily. So late as February 1878, I find from an entry in 
my journal, that in one poor house, where a pound of food 
the day's allowance, there were 1,000 new admissions in one 
morning. The jails, of which there were two at Agra, weie 
crowded by the great numbers of persons cither diivcn to crime 
by want, or committing minor offences in the hope of receiviii(( 
punishment which would give them food and shelter for a few 
weeks. 

In the midst of these sad scenes the Government held a 
solemn Assemblage at Dellii to celebrate the assumption by the 
Queen of the title of Empress of India.f This ceremony took 
place on the ist of January 1877, and on the 8th the Viceroy 
came to Aligarh to take part in a less dazzling, but not perhapj 
less important celebration. The College founded by 
Ahmad at Aligarh has been already mentioned, and I 
proud to say that I was one of the only two Europeans electci 
to the committee. The plans for tiie buildings being 
complete, and Muslim feeling, for and against the movemen ( 
by this time largely excited. Lord Lytton undertook to 

• Mta under Victorli ; Vol. II, p 366. London, W. H. Allen, 1886. 
f See Trotter 1 1 368, 
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foundation stone*. Tlie season was that fair time whicli suc- 
ceeds Christmas in Upper India. The winter rains had re- 
freshed the face of the earth, the trees were in full leaf, the sun 
shone with a mellow ray on the roses in the grounds about the 
Collej^e site, and a cheerful crowd, chiefly of Mahomedans, 
awaited the arrival of the Viceregal party from early morning. 
^ little before noon His Excellency appeared, attended by 
bold Downe and by his own personal staflT, and a corUge of 
distinguished followers. After an address had been read by 
the eldest son of the founder, Lord Lytton spoke in the graceful 
and scholarly way that distinguished him from all, even the 
fTieatest, of Anglo-Indians. He declared the pleasure which 
the Government took, and would ever take, in such an institu 
tion, referring to the past glories of Muslim learning, and to 
the benefits that European science and civilisation had once 
received from Islam, and exhorting Muslims of to-day whom his 
woids might reach, to seek new fields of conquest and fresh 
opportunities for the achievements of a noble ambition." The 
Viceroy and his suite left in the afternoon ; in the evening there 
was a dinner-paity, in which many Asiatic gentlemen joined, 
and it devolved on me to propose the health of our excellent 
entertainer. It may be well to add that the College has escaped 
the dangers of Anglo-Indian interference, and conciliated the 
once hostile attitude of Mahomedan orthodoxy. It now re- 
ceives over 400 students from all parts of the vast peninsula, 
and by no means all Muslims. The buildings whose foundation 
wc witnessed seventeen years ago are now completed, the 
piincipal quadrangle measuring 1,000 feet by 5C0, and standing 
in gioiinds of one hundred acres. Each student has his own 
suite of rooms, and the total cost of his board and education is 
only Rs. 250 per annum. It is a source of pardonable pride to 
Have been connected, however remotely, with such a noble 
undertaking. 

About the middle of the year we moved into a fine house 
near my court, having wide grounds, including a steeple-chase 
couisc, a swimming-bath, and a detached library, in which I 
puhccuted my historical studies with much labour. On the 
following year I was transferred to Meerut. 

H. G. Keene. 


Sir S. Ahmad’s outspoken ways had ai one time ^iven such offence that, 
twenty years ago. the oiacles of Islam were consulted by his enemie^-, 
a Fat 7 ua was obtained from Mecca to the effect that his killing would 
*10 murder. About the same time he fnnily resisted a proposal by the 
lJeductive*’to introduce in his scheme a measure of education for girls. 
^ he said, “ prove a complete failure, and probably produce mis- 
results.’* (See Life by Graham, p. 333.) 



Art. IV.-THE HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
OPIUM QUESTION. 

N OW that the Report of the Opium Commission has been 
for some time published in its seven bulky volumes, wiih 
their two-atvl-a-half thousand pages of closely printed matter, 
an idea can be formed of the enormous mass of evidence that it 
has recorded on the subject The general public, however, are 
not likely to take much interest in the voluminous testimony 
of the witnesses examined ; and, except the actu.d Report of 
the Commission, which is contained in Volume VI, the most 
interesting reading is probably to be found in the Historical 
Appendices by Sir James Lyall and Mr. Dane, in the seventh 
and last volume. As comparatively few people, other than 
Government officials to whom it is supplied, are likely to have 
the oppoitunity of seeing the Repoit, or, if they should have 
the opportunity, the time to devote to reading it, a short 
resume of these interesting appendices may not seem out of 
place. 

Opium, it appears, was not always grown in India, and no 
mention of it occurs in the earlier Sanskrit writers. It is fust 
alluded to in the Bharaprakasha '' and other AyurWcdic 
works, that date only some 800 years or so back. The origin 
of the word is Greek, and it is supposed that the knowledge of 
the drug was communicated by the Greeks to the Arabs, by 
whom it was introduced into India and China The reason of 
thespicad of opium eastwards with the Mahomedan conquests 
is, piobably, tliat the u.se of alcohol being foibidden by the 
then newly promulgated religion, those who desired intoxi- 
cants were obliged to have recourse to opium, or the various 
products of the hemp plant. Hence the use of opium spread 
eastwards from Arabia, through Persia, and into India with 
the Arab invaders who conquered Sindh from the sea in the 
eighth century, and was extended through the country by the 
successive waves of Mahomedan conquest, eacli of which ex- 
tended further than the last. 

The introduction of opium into China, too, appears to have 
been due to the Mahomedan Mongols who established die 
Yuen Dynasty in China in A. D. 1260; for, although mention 
of the poppy is found in older Chinese writers, theyineiey 
refer to it as an ornamental flower whose seeds in decoc- 
tion possessed certain medical qualities, and without an) 
reference to its intoxicating effects. The Mongols 'vere, ’jn 
doubt, acquainted with the use of opium from their conquests n 
Turkestan and Persia, where, as we have said, it was by that tn 
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known and in general use. As the use of opium became more 
extended, it became a valuable article, not only to the producer 
and manufacturer, but also to thetrader, as, on arcount of its 
compactness and freedom fiom liability to deterioration by keep^ 
ing, it became a convenient medium for exchange for the com- 
modities of the countries where it was consumed. Up to the 
fifteenth century the sea trade in the Indian and Chinese seas 
had been entirely in Oiiental hands ; but all this was changed 
by the discovery of the Cape route by the Portuguese in 1488, 
although it was not until ten years later that they first crossed 
the Indian Ocean and landed on the West Coast of India. 

From this time history chronicles a series of attempts made 
by English and Dutch adventurers to secure a share in the 
Oriental trade. They generally, however, failed, as individual 
traders were not sufficiently strong to contend with the Spani‘*h 
and Poitugucse monopoly. To break down this monopoly, 
the English and Dutch East India Companies were formed, 
between the years 1600 and 1602, and in the course of the next 
ten years they had founded factories on the east coast at Surat, 
and in Bengal at Ilooghly. Though the English and Dutch 
quarrelled amongst themselves, they combined against the 
Spanish and Portuguese, and by the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury had obtained a considerable portion of the trade in opium, as 
well as in other commodities. Although, in the case of general 
commodities, the English had the predominance, the Dutch 
maintained the lioiPs share of the opium trade, and attempt- 
ed to create a monopoly in it for tlie purpose of export to 
Ceylon, the Malacca Straits, and the Malay Archipelago. The 
Portuguese, on the otlier hand, maintained on the west the 
trade in Malwa opium, which they exported from their ports 
on the Bay of Cambay. This they exported to China, and 
their trade with that country was so important, that in 1537 
they had founded a settlement theie, at Macao, fully a hundred 
years before the English attempted the China trade. 

This will piobably be entirely new information to those anti- 
opiumists who hold the belief that England intioduccd the 
hnport of foreign opium into China, and stimulated the demand 
for it there in order to increase its consumption and their 
own consequent profits. There is also no reason from histoiy 
to infer that the consumption of opium in India itself increased 
‘tfter tile EurO[)can traders and companies appeared Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Mus.salman writers of the sixteenth century 
3 h speak of the prevalence of the habit at that time, and the evi- 
tlence seems rather to point to the amount of the drug then 
consumed being greater than at the present time, as mention 
Is made of large exports to Malabar and the Deccan whicii now 
Consume very little opium. By their occupation of Bengal h 
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1758, the East India Company obtained a stronger position 
in tlieir mercantile dealings, and became masters of the town 
of Patna and the poppy-growing cnuntiy in its neighbourhood, 
Tliis town had already become the settlement of numerous 
traders, and was the northern limit from which the factories 
on the Ilooghly drew their stores of opium and other commol 
dities from inland. Up to this time, it must be borne in mind, 
and, in fact, up to the year 1772, the East India Company 
occupied merely the position of traders in respect of opium, 
as of any other commodit}^, buying it at the market rates in 
this country, and disposing of it by auction in Calcutta. The 
monopoly of its purchase, which they afterwards assumed, 
was not then in their hands, and even in the case of this 
monopo'y, history, again, corrects a somewhat prevalent error 
among the Anti-Opiumist Pait}^, vts., that the Company created 
• it. For it shows that they took over a monopoly which they 
found previously existing, and merely continued the condi- 
tions wliich they found in force. 

This, then, was the statcof things up to 1758, when the events 
of that time led to the English becoming masters of Bengal 
and Behar, and, with them, of the town of Patna and the sur- 
rounding opium-producing districts. When these provinces 
came under our control, there alieady existed at Patna a 
ring of native opium dealers who, by means of combination 
and the well-known oriental custom of giving advances for 
cultivation, had contrived to prevent the cultivators from sel- 
ling their produce to any merchants but themselves. The 
Europe.'in merchants trading in opium were, therefore, obliged 
to buy fiom them at the rates at which they controlled the 
market. This practically amounted to a monopoly, or corner," 
though not a monopoly granted by the Moghul Government. 
For, though the expedient of a monopoly of the purchase and 
sale of opium had been resorted to by the Moghul Government 
from the time of Akbar, who farmed it out to contractors for 
districts oi' entire provinces, the disturbances of the early part 
of the eighteenth century had so weakened that Government, 
I'lat the state monopoly in Bengal and Behar had fallen into 
disuse, and its place been taken by the ring alluded to above, 
formed by the leading merchants among themselves. 

Although the Company took over the collection of the 
Revcniio In 1665, it was rrot until 1773 that it took control of 
the Administration which, in the meantime, remained iu the 
hands of the native authorities. During this interval the 

Agents of the Company were able to take advantage of then 
predominant situation, without the rcsti'aints which the respon- 
.sibilitics of authority on their part would have imposed ; joid, 
as they were at that time allowed to engage In trade on then 
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own account, the Company’s Agents at Patna, who were known 
as the Patna Council, appropriated for their private benefit the 
monopoly of the purchase of opium which they found in the 
hands of the Patna ring of merchants. 

The Dutch and French Companies would not, however ac- 

quiesce in this transfer ; and, finding the native ring broken tried 
to create an interest for themselves, by sending their own' nur- 
chasers to deal direct with the cultivators. The dispute which 
lesulted between them and the Company's servants was finally 
settled by a compromise which left the Company the sole pur 
chaser from the cultivators and small country dealers while the 
French and Dutch were allowed a certain proportion of the 
opium so purchased. This arrangement, however did not en- 
tirely pievent inteilopers from forcing their way in’ and buying 
direct from the ryots, which led to numerous disturbances and 
affrays. 

When, in 1773, Warren Hastings was appointed Governor- 
General, with statutory powers to organise a Government, one 

of his first reforms was to deprive the Agents of the Comnanv 

of the right of private trade which they had so greatly abused. 
But the case of the Patna opium monopoly was found to be 
of a special nature, and it was consequently decided to recog- 
nisc the monopoly, and to take it over for the benefit of the 
public Revenue. 

The Company was, no doubt, justified in doing this, as it 
would have led to endless disturbances and affrays if the trade 
in opium had been declared free, and every adventurer of the 
rival huropcan nations allowed to compete in its purchase. 
Moreover, it was merely recognising a monopoly that had 
existed from Mogul times, originally as a State monopoly, and 
Was acquiesced in by the cultivators themselves. 

The Company althoiigh taking over the right of purchase, 
tt the foim of the traffic unchanged, and retained the same 

P'l'chased in the private in- 
ched arn for the opium sup. 

fueu at the arranged contract price. 

public Company sold in Calcutta at 

Col,.,nU ‘ a P‘'>tion for the French and Dutcli 

«cqS in’ti'" '■"‘=°S"ition of the interest they had previously 
li’s ow 1.5® '""'.’‘’P“>y- and keeping a portion for the Com- 
Cia 5 e 5 ? “"’"’"'•c'al side. -These amounts the 

The Lon to take over at the average auction prices, 
‘'iniill and British Ea^t India Company was 

'its monopoly, obtained tlie pro- 

were formerly made by the mei chants who traded 
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between Patna and Calcutta, and in 1775 it was proposed that 
it should go a step further and reap the exporter's profits as 
well, by itself exporting and selling the opium in China. This 
proposal was, however, rejected by the Council ; and, though 
1781, on account of the failure of its opium sales in Calcutta 
and tlie expenses of the wars in which it was then engaged, the 
Company did send two ship-lo.ids of opium, one to China, 
and one to the Stiaits, the Chinese consignment was sold at a 
heavy loss, because of the “ immense quantities ” of opium im- 
ported just before by the Portugese. This enterprise was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors, as contrary to the policy 
and dignity of the Company, and was not repeated. 

The system of monopoly described above continued until 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, when, in 1786, an official purchas- 
ing agency was substituted for the contract system with native 
dealers. This change became necessary, as it was found that 
owing to the high prices bid at auction by the Government 
Contractors for the right to contract, they were unable to pay 
the cultivators a reasonable price for the opium, and, at the 
same time, retain a profit for themselves, and the cultivators 
consequently suffered. 

Lord Cornwallis had, therefore, only two alternatives open 
to him, either to improve the condition of the cultivator by 
removing the abuses of the contractor system, and appointing 
a direct agency, or to revert to free trade in opium. 

Sir James Lyall conclusively shows that Lord Cornwallis was 
right in adopting the former alternative, as the latter, besides 
being, in all probability, as before, a source of disturbances be- 
tween rival purchasers, ‘'would have meant giving up a large 
revenue, and all effective power of controlling the internal con- 
sumption of opium. It would also have led, in all probabiltiy. 
to a great increase in the growth of poppy and the export ( 
opium," in the same manner as has taken place in tlieca^cr 
indigo, and later in the case of tea, coffee, jute and tobaccr 
where European as well as native capital is free to seel 
Investment. 

It must also be rcmembcied that at that time the export n 
opium to China was recognised and permitted by the Cliine 5 >< 
Government, and was not declared to be contraband until tei 
years later. Even when the Chinese Emperor subsequent!) 
in 1796, passed the edict prohibiting the import of opium, then 
was no reason for the Indian Government to change its 
tion The annual export of Malwa opium exceeded that 0 
Bengal, and over this it had, at that time, no contiol. 

have suppressed the Bengal opium trade, besides inflicting^^ 

unjust wrong on all the opium cultivators, would meieiy 
handed so much more of the trade over to the Malwa » 
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Persian drug. It is also a fact frequently overlooked, that this 
first prohibition of the import of opium, as is set forth in the 
Chinese edict in question, was not based on any moral grounds, 
but was intended to prevent the export of silver, in which pay- 
ment for the opium was made. 

The Company having now taken direct control of the pur- 
chasing agency, it soon became apparent that, to keep up 
the quality of the opium, it was necessary to prevent smuggling 
of opium of an infeiior quality from Oudh and other foreign 
territory, and a law to that effect was passed in 1797, which 
also prohibited the cultivation of poppy except under licence. 
In 1799 the Calcutta Government went a step further, by limit- 
ing the cultivation of poppy to those districts where the quality 
was best, and the cultivation could be most easily watched, to 
prevent smuggling and illicit export. The cultivation was 
thus prohibited in Bengal proper, by refusing to give licences. 

When, in 1801, we acquired the Doab and Rohillcand, and, 
in 1803, the remainder of the North-Western Piovinces, the 
Bengal monopoly system was extended to those provinces also. 

At this time the policy of the Bengal Government was to 
limit the production of opium, so as to obtain only the best 
quality that would command a high price. In this they were 
considerably hampered by the export of Malwa opium from 
the Bombay coast, over which they had no control. When, in 
1818, after the Third Mahiatta war, we obtained the wdiole of 
the Bombay Piesidcncy, except Sindh, and also a protectorate 
over Rajputana, Central India and Nagpur, the Government 
at once took measures to prevent the competition of Malwa 
opium from injuring the Bengal trade. 

They liad already, in 1803, prohibited the export of Malwa 
opium from tlieir Bombay ports, and in 1805 they attempted to 
prevent the poppy cultivation in such Bombay distiicts as then 
came under their contiol. But this was resisted by the Bombay 
Government, on the ground that the opium there produced 
was f)nly for local consumption, in wdiich view they were 
supported by the Directois in luigland. 

When, however, in 1818, the Government obtained control 
of the entile coast, with the exception of Sindh, to which opium 
could be conveyed only by a hmg and expensive route, it at- 
tempted to create a monopoly of purchase in the Malwa opium 
similar to that in Bengal. But this attempt failed, as the 
cultivatois demanded a higlicr price than the Company was 
prepared to give. 

Consequently, between 1824 and 1826, treaties were made 
^vith several of the Native States, by which our agents purchas- 
the opium in those Slates, and foi warded it mostly to 

ombay, but also partly to Calcutta, w hile part was used for 
excise opium of ihe Bombay Piesidency, 
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This system, however, was found to lead to excessive smug, 
gliiig and fiequent affrays, and in 1830 it was abandoned, and 
the system of transit duty substituted which has since remained 
in force, l^y this system the opium is allowed to pass through 
British territory by certain fixed routes, on the payment of a 
transit duty. The amount of duty had at first to be fixed low, 
and varied between Rs. 125 and 175 per chest, so as not to 
make it more profitable to convey the opium by the longer route 
to Sindh. But when, in 1843, Sindh was annexed and Malwa 
opium was thenceforth unable to reach the coast, except through 
British territory, the duty was gradually raised, until in i860 
it was Rs. 600 per chest, and since that time it has varied be- 
tween Rs. 600 and 700. Owing to the taxes imposed on it by 
means of high rates of land Revenue in the Native States in 
which it is grown, and transit and other taxes in tlie other 
Native States through which it may have to pass before it 
reaches British territory, the Revenue obtained from Malwa 
opium is much lower than that from the Bengal monopoly, and 
this, apart from other reasons, is a justification for keeping the 
transit duty as high as possible. To guard against smuggling 
to the coast for export, or into British territory for illicit con- 
sumption, Government has of late years made treaties with the 
Native States concerned. 

Baroda is allowed to grow and export opium by sea on con- 
dition of strictly controlling the cultivation and manufactiiie 
by a State monopoly similar to ours. All the other States have 
agreed to piohibit cultivation, to prevent smuggling, and to 
use only Malwa opium for their internal consumption, making 
formal indent for the amount they require. All the Stales 
under the Bombay Government, and the Punjab, Hyderabad' 
and Mysore, obtain Malwa opium fur their excise crnsuiuption 
by indent in the above manner. This, then, is the position 
which the Government of India now occupies in respect (f 
opium. It has created no new trade in opium and no new 
supply, and the result of every measure it has t.iken since it 
first became connected with the opium trade, when in 1773 
the Company took over the Bengal monopoly which had jiic- 
viously existed in their territories, has been to restrict il‘C 
production and outturn of opium. 

Having thus seen the exact position which the Governmen 
of India occupies in respect of the growth of the poppy ant 
manufacture of opium, and the successive stages by which 1 
has reached its picsent slate, ft remains for us to consi cj, 
from a historical point of view, our relations with China m 
respect of the import of opium into that country. 

Various early attempts were made by the London 
India Company to open a trade with China, but wi 
success, a result chiefly due to tlie hostility of the 
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guese, who had, as we have seen, a settlement at Macao, 
near Canton. From 1664, however, they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a certain amount of trade with Amoy. Subsequently 
Canton became the chief resort of British ships, and by the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, a fairly regular trade 
had been established there. 

In 1702 the Emperor conferred the monopoly of all foreign 
trade at Canton on an individual called the Emperor's 
merchant, and he, in his turn, sublet his monopoly to certain 
companies of merchants, with whom all the foreign trade 
had to be carried on. This condition of tlu'ngs continued 
until after the war of 1840-42. In 1757 the Emperor 
passed an edict, forbidding Europeans from trading with any 
other port than Canton, and in 1759 the English factory 
at Ningpo was destroyed. 

Although the greater part of the general trade of the 
country towards the end of the i8th century was in Eng ish 
hands, no attempt had been made to establish political rela- 
tions between the English arid Chinese Governments. Conse- 
quently, in 1792, an embassy was despatched under Lord 
Macartney, but it produced no practical results. Furtlier 
negotiations were attempted in 1795 and 1803, but without 
affecting the difficulties with which the merchants had had to 
contend, and in 1807 an affiay which took place at Canton 
between some sailors of the “ Neptune " and the Cinnese, led 
to further friction, and was followed by another of a similar 
nature in 1810 ^The Agents of the Company, or, as they 
were called, the Supra Cargoes," used to reside at Canton 
only during the trading season, and then fctire to the Portu- 
guese settlement at Macao. The four Seriior Supra Cargoes, 
called the Presidents, and the Select Committee, managed the 
transaction of business, and this continued until the Company 
lost its monopoly in 1834. 

The first edict declaring opium contraband was issued in 
1799, the object of passing it was to pi event the export of 
silver from the country ; but there is evidence to show that 
opium was treated as contraband befoie the edict was actually 
issued. The necessity for this edict arose from the fact that 
the Chinese recognised trade with foreigners by barter only, 
which was the method of carrying on the regular trade with 
the Company ; but, opium being contraband, such traders as 
*>nported it could not dispose of it by open barter, and pay- 
ment was made for it in silver. 

On the issue of the above edict, the Select Committee 
requested the Governor-General of India to issue a peremp- 
order, forbidding opium being brought on board the 
Company’s boats for China ; but though such measures were 
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taken, the import of the drug by the Portuguese, over whom 
the Company had no control, continued unabated through 
their settlement at Macao, and the prohibition soon ceased 
to be enforced at Canton itself also. 

In 1815 the Chinese issued a further edict against the 
opium trade, declaring that all ships at Macao were to be 
searched for contraband ; but the edict was never carried out, 
and it was probably intended chiefly to defend the local 
officials from responsibility. 

To protect the China trade from the sudden interruptions 
it was subjected to by the caprices of the local Chinese 
officials, a Mission was despatched wi 1816 under Lord Amherst. 
This, however, failed, owing either to the hostile influence 
of the Governor of Canton, or the refusal to comply with the 
Emperor’s demand, that the Ambassador should perfoim the 
Kowtow ceremony of prostration. 

About this time the opium trade again attracted notice, and 
in 1816 an edict was passed making the Chinese ‘Mloufj ” 
merchants, as those making the trading monopoly were called, 
personally responsible for enforcing the prohibition against it, 
and with this object the searclu'ng of all foreign ships was or- 
dered. The traders appealed to the Select Committee, who 
resolved to suppoit their rights by pi eventing any search from 
being made. This action of the Committee had the effect of 
implicating the Company in the opium trade and in the 
smuggled export of silver to which it gave ri-e, and which was 
the real ground of objection to it on the pait of the Chinese 
Government. The Boaid of Directors however, disapproved of 
the Committee’s action, as they had no intention of allowing the 
trade in opium, carried on only by piivate traders over whom 
they had no control, to interfere witli the Company’s trade 
with China. 

It is a significant fact, as showing the amount of sincciity 
to be attached to the edicts against the importation of opium, 
that the Chinese penal laws against the trade had never yet 
been enforced, and it would rather appear that such edicts were 
issued with the knowledge that their evasion would be a 
source of income through large bribes to the officials concerned. 
They cannot, in fact, be considered as having been founded 
on any moral considerations. 

In 1821 the Chinese Government again took measures 
against the import of opium, by depriving the Senior Hong 
merchant of his button for supposed complicity in the 
trade. The merchants were threatened with severe punishment 
unless they assisted in suppressing the trade; and they ap- 
pealed to the Select Committee to induce the traders to remove 
the opium ships from the port. 
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The measures taken, however, only had the effect of 
driving the trade from Canton to the Island of Lintin, from 
which place it was subsequently carried on from ships moored 
there, and known as the “ opium receiving ships.” The object 
of this further action against opium, as appears from the edict 
issued in the following year, was, as in the case of previous 
edicts, to prevent silver from leaving the country in payment 
for opium. 

Other sources of friction continued to occur, arising out 
of various matters, such as the presence of a Euiopean lady at 
Canton, the right of Europeans to lide in sedan chaiis, and 
the enclosing of a piece of land round the Company's factoiy, 
matters which appear trivial, but which the Chinese treated 
as of great importance. Collisions were constantly occurring 
between the Chinese, whose manner to all foieigners was in- 
sulting, and the piivate traders, whose behavioui was in many 
cases overbearing. 

In 1834 the term of the Company’s monopoly expired, and 
Government then appointed three Superintendents of the 
trade of British subjects with China. One of these was Lord 
Napier, and considerable opposition was offered to his comin*^ 
to Canton without the special permission of the Emperor, 
who only allowed such foreigners as were meichants. Lord 
Napier’s mission failed, as the Chinese would not treat him 
on teims of such equality as he consideied were due to 
his official position, and they finally suspended all trade 
until he should withdiaw from Canton. He consequently 
withdrew to Macao, where lie subsequently died. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Davis; but the Chinese Governor still refused 
to recognise the Superintendents, or to allow them to live at 
Canton. 

As an outcome of these strained relations, an edict was 
issued at the close of 1834, prohibiting the import of opium, 
and directing that all Chinese smuggling it were to be seveiely 
punished ; but, as Mr. Davis pointed out, theie was no reason 
to suppose that this edict was any less nugatory than similar 
edicts that had preceded it. The result of the abolition of 
the East India Company's monopoly was, that the illicit 
trade in opium largely increased, and in 1836 the value of the 
opium imported was 18,000,000, dollars. 

in 1836, ^ the Vice-President of the Chinese Sacrificial 
^ourt submitted a memorial to that Government, setting forth 
e evil which trade in opium was causing by leading to the 
ram of silver from the country, and pioposing tliat, to 
t>'ade should be legalised, a duty being 
posed on it, so that the opium might be paid for by baiter. 
0 proposal was considered by the Emperor and his officials, 
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but was finally rejected, and in its place a fresh edict was 
Issued in 1837 against the import of the drug. 

Captain Elliott, who succeeded Mr. Davis, having agreed 
to superscribe his applications by the word pin," or petition 
was allowed to reside at Canton. As would appear fiom his 
report on the subject to Lord Palmerston, the real objection 
of the Chinese was not so much to the outside trade -in 
opium at Liutin as to the trade there in tea, and to the 
mission for the distribution of tracts during the previous 
years to various places on the coast ; and its real object thus 
was to restrict all trade to Canton itself. 

In 1837 an edict was issued to Capt Elliott to order the 
removal of the opium-receiving ships that were mooied outside 
Campsey Moon. To this he replied that he had no official 
knowledge of their existence, being only concerned with licit 
trade. In 1838, Huagtae Hong, one of the Hong merchants, 
having defaulted, and the Chinese Government having failed 
to liquidate his debts the matter was repiescnted to the English 
Government, with a request that measures siiould be taken to 
induce the Chinese Government to cairy out its guarantee. Sir 
Frederick Maitland was consequently despatched, and, after 
some friction at first, succeeded in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Governor and then returned. 

In 1838 the Chinese Government again issued orders against 
the smuggling of opium, and threatened to destroy the house 
of a Mr. innes, a merchant who had imported a consignment 
in an American ship, unless he left Canton. This he ultimate- 
ly did. An attempt was also made to execute a Chinaman 
who had been concerned in the tiade, in the square before 
the factories, but this the merchants resisted, and an injudicious 
treatment of the crowd on this occasion led to a disturbance 
which resulted in the met chants being driven into the factoiy. 
The mob was ultimately dispersed by Chinese soldiers. Fuither 
negociations followed, and, on Captain Elliott agreeing to issue 
a notice against the smuggling boats, the matter was brought 
to a conclusion. 

In the following year, however, a Chinaman implicated in 
the trade was executed in front of the factory, and Lin, the 
Imperial High Commissioner, was deputed to take measures 
to stamp out the illicit opium trade. From the proclamation 
issued by him, it is clear that the objection to the opium traffic 
on this, as on every previous occasion, was, that it caused an 
export of silver from the country. 

He directed that all opium stored in the ships anchored oft 
Lintin should be given up, and that any foreigner subsequent- 
ly taking part in the trade, should suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law ; trade was stopped, and the European residents 
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were prevented from leaving Canton. Captain Elliott agreed 
to obtain all the opium in the possession of the merchants 
and give it up, on condition that all foreigners confined 
in Canton might be allowed to depart. This the Chinese 
Commissioner agreed to, and 20,283 chests were eventually 
(jelivered, it being supposed that the Chinese Government 
would remunerate the owners for this forcible confiscation. 
The Chinese Commissioner, however, did not cany out his 
part of the compact. Bonds were required from Captain 
Elliott and the merchants that they would be personally liable 
to death in case any of their countrymen should henceforth 
smugglea^pium ; and that any ship on which any smuggled 0[)ium 
miaht be found, should be at once confiscated to the Chinese 
Government, together with the whole of its cargo. Both these 
conditions were inanifesily impossible to comply witi), and, in 
justice, only tlie individuals concerned in the smuggling could 
be liable to penalty. The merchants were willing to sign bonds, 
pledging themselves individually ; but this was not agreed to. 
At the same time a stiong palisade was constructed round 
the factory and aimed men were posted at the only exits. 

As .soon as tl»e delivery of the opium chests was completed 
it Lintin, Captain Elliott was allowed to leave Canton, and with 
;iim the British merchants withdrew to Macao. At the same 
Jme the principal firms submitted a memorial to the English 
joyernment, praying that measures might be taken to ensure 
heir compeiiijation for the opium tliat had* been surrendered, 
nul asserting tliat, although the trade had been nominally con- 
traband, it had hitherto been tacitly acquie.sed in, and opium 
lad even been supplied to tbe boats of the Governor himself 
ind other high officiaKs, The House of Commons had also 
ecognised the trade in the report of its Select Committee in 
1830, and in the subsequent report «n 1832. 

General trade was not suspended. British ships remained 
outside the port, and tlic Americans who had executed the 
bonds required by the Chine.se Government remained at Canton 
and undertook the carrying trade, both of Britisli goods and 
01 China produce, betv/cen that place and Horg-Kong. 

At this time matters were fuiTlier complicated by an affray 
which took place in a di unken brawl between some English and 
American sailois and some Chinese, in uhich one (T the latter 
killed. The Cliinese ofificials demanded that the murderer 
'' oui(] Ec given up, but Captain Elliott was unable to comply 
this demand, as, although he tried and punished tho.se who 
weie concerned in the riot, he whs unable to ascertain who tlie 
^ ual murderer was. The Chinese consequently ordered tl:e 
withdraw from Macao, and, on their withdrawing 
^^ong-Kong, issued an edict forbidding any one to supply 
VoL. cii.J J9 
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them with food. As this edict meant starvation, they were 
obliged to draw supplies from the mainland ; and, as they were 
returning, an encounter took place with some Chinese war junks, 
Further negociations wefe then opened, and three conditions 
were demanded by the Chinese — 

(I.) That all opium in the ships which had arrived at 
Hong*Kong should be given up. 

( 2 ,) That the murderer of the Chinaman, Lio Weihe, 
should be given up. 

(3,) That opium-receiving ships should be removed be« 
yorid the great Ladrone ; and that any of the sixteen pci sons 
banished from China for having been concerned in tl>e opium 
trade, who had not already left the country, should do so at once. 

To the first and last of these conditions Captain Elliott 
agreed, but the second he was unai)le to comply with, as the 
murderer of Lin Weihe could not be discovered, though trial 
had been held, besides which many of those concerned wcie 
Americans over whom Captain Elliott had no control. 

On this point it is clear that the Chinese nfificials would 
have been satisfied with any innocent person being saciiliced 
to save their dignity, and “ repeated suggestions were made 
during the negociations that the Hong merchants should be 
allowed to persuade some lascar, or to purchase some Macao 
slave to personate the offender ” 

On the 27th October 1839, the Chinese Commissioner issued 
an order which was practically a declaration of war, and 
on the 2nd November the Chinese fleet sailed out iigainst 
the English vessels anchored below Chuenpee. Even then the 
Admiral agreed to withdraw if any one man were given up as 
the murderer of Lin Weihe. It was, however, again poiiitec 
out that this was impossible, and an engagement took place. 

It is not necessary for the present subject to review subse- 
quent events, or the course of the war, which terminated ir 
1842. Tiie object of reviewing the foregoing events has beer 
to show that the war was not, as is sometimes stated, a wai 
to compel the Chinese to take opium against their will. lh< 
opium trade was, no doubt, its immediate cause ; but, had th( 
Chinese been less violent and aggressive, the war might hav( 
been averted, and the first outbreak of hostilities was, as ha' 
beeti seen, due to the refusal to comply with a demand tha 
an innocent person should be given up for execution as 
murderer— a demand which was rightly refused. The fee m! 
of hosiility towards the foreigners was also due to other 
than the sole one of the export of opium, such as biing'Ji! 
foreign women into Canton, riding in sedan chairs, dis n 
buting religious tracts, and employing native servants, a c 
which the Chinese regarded as serious offences. Moreover, 
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'onstant friction that was occurring through the Select Com- 
nittee, and subsequently the superintendents, trying to com- 
luinicate with the Chinese officials on terms other than those 
,f servility, increased the irritation against the outer barbarians. • 
rhe changed conditions which resulted from the termination 
)f the Company’s monopoly in 1830, and the acceptance of 
Free Trade, made it inevitable that the smuggling trade in 
opium would increase, as, owing to the refusal of the Chinese 
to enter into diplomatic relations with our Government, which 
would have given our representative authority to prevent the 
trade and punish the offenders, it was impossible to suppress 
it. Moreover, the Chinese people and the Mandarins were as 
much responsible for the smuggling as the foreign traders. 

In the Treaty and Tariff Negociations of 1842, which 
followed the war, the Chinese Government did not ask that the 
import of opium might be prohibited, and there was no pro- 
vision regarding the trade, which continued to be contraband 
fis before. Nor did the English Government press them to 
legalise it. 

I From 1843 to 1856 the contraband opium trade went on 
tquietly, but the Chinese officials felt their pride hurt by the 
liar, and still objected to the export of silver which the opium 
rade, being contraband, involved. These stiained relations 
ed to a second war in 1857, immediate cause of which was 
he seizure of a Chinese boat, flying the English flag. 

This war terminated in 1858, and the Treaty in this case also 
nade no reference to opium, though it conceded to us extend- 
ed diplomatic and commercial relations, and permission to 
reside and travel in the inteiior. 

When the new Tariff came to be drafted, the Chinese, of their 
own accord, included opium amongst the articles contained in 
it, fixing an import duty of 30 taels a chest, and in this way 
the opium trade was legalised. The import duty on it was 
double that on other articles, and the likin,” or internal duty, 
was not allowed to be commuted. 

The war of i860 was in no way connected with opium, but 
was on our part to enfoice the clause of the Treaty of 1858 
that provided for our envoy going to Pekin, and on the part of 
the French, who joined with us, was to enfoice satisfaction for 
the murder of a missionary. 

^Thc negociations of Sir T. Wade in 1881 show that the 
-hinese Government had no longer any wish to prohibit the 
“tport of opium, but rather looked upon it as a source of 
Revenue ; and, even if the foreign supply were cut off, it would 
|ot materially affect the consumption, since, as appeared from 
Ir. Spence’s report of 1892, South-West China alone annually 
Wuces 224,000 chests, while 100,000 chests is the largest 
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quantity of Indian and Persian opium, combined, ever imported 
in one year. 

I he great growth of the demand for opium in China is due 
to iho exten^ioll of the opium habit, and tliat habit was fostered 
fiom the ei^^htcenth century, and at a time when only a small 
portion of tile opium import was under our control. Previously 
to i8i8 the Indian Government could not have prevented ibc 
export of Indian opium, as it had not the control of the West 
Coast, and they could not have entirely prevented it until 1843, 
when we obtained possession of Sindh. Moreover, if the pro- 
(luction of opium had been prohibited, a veiy large class of 
cultivators, ilnoughout the country, who depended on the poppy 
cjop, would have been thrown out of employment, and lost 
that means of subsistence, and widespread discontent would 
have consequently been created, especially in tiie Native states 
which had only recently come under our influence, and might 
have led to serious results. If, again, the Indian supply had 
been cut off, the greater demand would have merely led to in- 
cre.^ed production in Persia, and in the province of China 
it^^elf. The objections of the Chinese to the tiade, too, as has 
b< on shown, vveie chiefly on economic grounds; and, had 
til- 1C been any moral disapproval of it, it is not to be .supposed 
til, it the oflicials would have connived at it in the maiinei' 
they did. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese people object far more 
to the privilege enjoyed by the missionaries of residing 
preaching in the interior — a privilege which has been obtained 
by war — than they do to the import of opium, a drug which 
they also produce and manufacture in their own country. 

E. H. Walsh. 




P OSTERITY will look back upon the latter halfoftlio 
nineteenth century as a period unusually rich in histmic il 
:vents of world-wide importance. In the Far West the Uniicd 

States of America entered upon a new stage of its career witii 

the conclusion of the civil war that abolished slavery and knit 
the States together into a firmer federation than of old Tin- 
far East also witnessed the beginning of a memorable rev.,lq- 
tion almost at the same time. Japan overthrew the Sho»nnale 
in 1859, and, slipping off the cliains of her past by a siidden 
effort, set herself to assimilate modern civilization with a rai ■ 
(iity and thoroughness absolutely without parallel. In tin 
course of a single generation she has had her reward Ilci 
biilliant successes in the war with China are too recent to 
icquire any mention, and she has emerged out of it the 
strongest power of the Pacific Ocean. While all the othc- 
kingdoms of Asia are crumbling around her, destined soon to 
gratify the earth-hunger of the European, she alone stand - 
secure in her strength, mistress of her own future. Tli ■ 
period lying between these two occurrences has been ah., 
signalized by momentous changes in Europe. Italy has passed 
from being merely a geographical e.\pression into an imiepen- 
dent united kingdom with the Eternal City for its capital, t.ui 
Papacy has been deprived of temporalpower,andthelo;i - 
siiffering German people have found at last a fitting end;o, i- 
rnent of their common nationality in the Imperial crcati' n of 
Bi'marck and William I. Nor is this all. While great cwois 
have been accomplished, the train has also been laid for oihe; j 
jvlnch are hurrying on to their ultimate fulfilment. TliU'i, ii 
look to Asia, China, that was such a mighty ])ovver in the" days 
« Marco Polo, is now brought so low that she is in danger of 
«ng altogether wiped out if she succeed not in impioving 
wiiat IS very probably her last chance of setting licr Iv use in 
Older If we turn to Europe, Turkey, the terror of Chns- 
enuom up to the reign of Suleman the Magnificent, has r ecoded 
tar from the line of the Save, the Priith, and the Carpathians 
tiiat r** northern frontier in the early years of the cenUiry 
breadth at present extends hardly over two 
Shir , latitude. Altogether, it appears as if the epoch 
1 opened with the discovery of America were drawing to 
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a close, and the world were on the eve of some new depariun 
big with the fate of centuries yet inscrutable to human pem 
tration. 

India, too, started on the Modern Age of her histoiy abou 
the same time as Euiope. It has been recently rcmarket 
that movements had then set in within her not unlike tin 
Renascence and the Reformation ; but the analogy may bi 
extended further There was also a tendency towaicis tin 
rise of nations, and their consolidation into energetic mo- 
narchics, as in Europe. This is illustiated by the history ol 
the Marathas and of the Sikhs. But the points of differ, 
ence between the circumstances of the two Continents, and 
the progiess of events in each arc far more numerous and 
significant than these points of resemblance. In Europe it wns 
a whole political system that grew up simultaneously; and 
hence, when any one of its members became so poweiful as to 
endanger the existence of the lest, as was the case first with 
Spain and subsequently with France, it met with a detei mined 
opposition winch subsided only with tlte attainment of its 
object. But India was centuries behind Europe in several im. 
poitant respects. In not a few of its countries, it appears, the 
population was still in a state of flux ; lar^c masses of people 
were moving backwards and forwards, and had not yet settled 
down in the piovinccs with which we now identify them; and 
the original impulse to this vast imwcment, which was stiong- 
est in Upper India, but occasionally rcacheil the ends of the 
Peninsula, probably came from the stream of immigration that 
kept pouring through the passes on the noith-west, almost to 
the middle of tlie eighteenth century. Again, the semi'feiidal 
organization of the countiy for purposes of defence, which had 
originated with the Rajput, had biokcn down, through one 
cause or another, and no substitute had aiiseu in its place. No 
wonder that the Grand Moghul overshadowed the land as the 
repicsentative of mere discipline, until representatives of nation- 
ality appeared in the persons of Bajiiao, the Maratha, and Su* 
rajmal, the Jat. In the mcanwlule, however, the new element 
which Vasco de Gama had introduced on the scene along the 
ocean highway had been purMiing a history of its own, and the 
struggles of Poitugal, Spain, Holland, France, and England, 
both in the East and in iheit own Continent, had resulted in a 
victory for the last, who had secured a firm foothold in thrs® 
corners of India, and an absolute mastery of the seas. The 
wars between the English and the French in the Carnatic, an 
the repeated reverses of Mir Cassim in Bengal, agitated India 
from end to end, and princes, generals, and adventuiers 
set themselves to learn and utilize this novel art 
which carried all before it. Chanda Saheb, Sadashivrio Bna > 
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Nizam Ali, Raghun^thrio, Maliidji Shindy, Haidar Ali, and 
Raiijit Sing aie only the best known of the many men who 
made the attempt, but neither Maiatha, nor Mahomedan, nor 
Sikh.acquired a thorough masteiy over it, and the inevitable 
consequence was that the vyeapon snaoped in the hands of each 
as it came to Ins turn to wield it against the foreigner Thus 
it was that the whole of India, from Attak Baniras to Kanvil 
Kiimari fell an easy prey to England ; and the transfer of this 
colossal conquest from the East India Company to the Crown 
rounded on an eventful period of over three centuries 
Here, as elsewhere, then, the passing half century ’is prepar- 
ing a new (^'der of things which promises in many ways to be 
cnlirely different fiom the old. We are at present livint; 
iliiough an era of peace and prosperity, and absolute immunitv 
[loin foieign invasion, and equality before the law, and steady 
Trowth of civilization such as our unfortunate country has 
lever known before in historical times. Looked at in itself and 
vithout any reference to the futuie, it is without doubt a happy 
:ra, during which (if I may say so) the internal physiological 
irocesses arc incessantly active, while the body as a whole is 
injoymg unprecedented repose ; an era of calm such as nations 
ong for duiing the storms of their voyage, or cherish in their 
inemoiy with many a regret after they have left it behind. But 
It IS our duty as citizens also to study the present with regard 
to the tendencies, good and evil, which may be gathering 
.Strength around us, and to watch with particular attention those 
among them which appear fraught with peril to us in the future 
m order that we may be able, if possible, to counteract them’ 
oelore it is too late. It is my purpose in the present essay to 
isolate some of these later tendencies and offer a few reflections 
in connection with each. 


II. 

The first of these tendencies which I select for comment is the 
g actual deterioration in physique that is perceptible in not a few 
oninf inhabit this vast peninsula. It is the current 

I moil that the cause of this deterioration is to be sought in in- 

ainonrt'*"'^^^ practices which prevail 

^inongst us to so great an extent. But I -am:, persuaded 

such wnsiderably exaggerates the . influence of 

not ^ '^®'e in existence in equal, if 

‘bey ifewf eighteenth century, nor were 

‘lay^s wpr^ '"Produced at that period. Yet the men of those 
» time of stronger than we are. It was, of course, 

society I “loodshed, and anarchy, when, in large tracts, 

Pbrase^nf 'u ‘’u[“''"®^ ® o'" "®“"e, and, in the expressive 

nobbes, "man to man’ was a wolf.” But it was 
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also a time when a large proportion of the grown-up popuh. 
tion followed the profession of soldiers and lived in the saddle 
or under arms the greater part of the year. Again/ somj 
hold that our ways of life are getting luxurious and clelrj. 
mental to bodily vigour, and they add, with respect to the 
higher classes, that the increasing pressure of population is 
producing a keenness in the competition for respectable livdi. 
hood which tells on the constitution. There is, doubtless, a 
large element of truth in this account of the matter Neva- 
theless, it seems to me indubitable that the main cause of 
our rapid physical degeneration lies in the total disarmaiiuiu 
’ of the country which was carried out after the Mutiny. Of 
the great political urgency of the step at the time it was takdi, 
theie cannot be two opinions. But its indirect effects have 
bct^n highly detrimental to a people never given to alhleti;:s 
for its own sake. A more or less desultoiy effort is now beiiifr 
made to encourage cricket and other out-door exercises at 
school and college. But such tastes arc haid to create and will 
not extend widely for a long time to come. It would cleaily be 
a far better plan to bestow the piivilege of volunteering on tlic 
better class of Indians. If a not vciy high standaid of phyd- 
cal fitness were laid down as a condition of obtaining such 
a piivilege, many who now fall below that standaid would 
strive to reach it in order to become volunteers ; and those 
who had readied it already, would rise above it thioiigh the 
regular training they would receive as volunteers. The re- 
quirements might be raised a little every few years, and thus 
a single generation would suffice to effect considerable impiove- 
mCnt, if we began at a sufficiently low level,, in order to secuie 
the benefit of training to a large number from the commence’ 
ment. 

And from other points of view also the eniolmcnt of such 

men as could be relied on into a volunteer ai my appears to 

beoiieof the needs of our time. For, look at our froniieis- 
1 am not one of those who nervously apprehend a Russian 
invasion eveiy time the Novoe Vremya chooses to pen a tlefiaut 
article against England. On the contrary, I quite admit 
soiirdness of the opinion expressed some years since hy the Right 
Hon'ble Mr. Curzon, in his Persia and the Persian QiiesUoh 
that/' as the Parthian lelreated fighting with his eye turned 
backward, the Ru.ssian advances fighting with bis mind s e)e 
turned in the same direction. His object is not Calcuttf'j 
but Constantinople ; not the Ganges but the Golden Horn, 
believes that the keys of the Bosphorus are more likely to ^ 
won on the banks of the Helmund than on the heights o 
Plevna. To keep England quiet in Europe by keeping 
employed in Asia, that, briefly put, is the sum and substanc 
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of Russian policy Now, if that was a true analysis of the 
political situation six years ago. there can be no doubt that 
very recent events have added immensely to its force. For 
it is not European Turkey alone that Russia now wishes to 
absorb, but also the northern half of the Chinese Empire * 
We may, therefore, bring Mr. Curzon up to date by saying that 
to keep England quiet in the Far East, as well as tn Europe, by 
keeping her employed in the north-ivest of India, that, briefly put, 
is the sum and substance of Russian policy. But let us note 
well all that is implied in this sentence. It means that, althou^di 
Russia does not really want India, she will yet repeatedly a'ct 
as if she did so, in oider to bully England into submission 
towards her European and Far Eastern policy. And she will 
liave greater opportunities of doing so the nearer she ap- 
proaches to our frontier. But there is only a single effectual 
way of meeting a blustering policy of this sort. VVe need, 
then, a really laige aimy such as would amply suffice for 
puip )ses of self-defence. Moreover, it is no longer only Russia 
whom we must take into account. Another European 
Power approaches us both from the cast and from the west. 
Siam alone sepaiatcs us from France on the east, and neither 
the physical features of the country, nor the qualities of its 
inhabitants, would enable us to turn it into another Afghanistan. 
On the west she will .soou possess a firm foothold, and a large 
base of operations in Madagascar, the position of which 
appeals to be of very great strategical impoitance. Above 
all, it is of the highest moment that the Power which thus 
threatens India al(>ng the liuimcsc frontier and in the Arabian 
Sea is France and none other. For the whole course of their 
history shows that the French aie a confident, ambitious people, 
who love to keep .several large policies floating before their 
eyes at the same time, and enter upon more than one under- 
taking all at once, vvithont coiisideiing their ability to prose- 
t^ule any of them to the end. It is generally thought that 
France sides with Russia only to secure an ally in her inevit- 
able war with Germany for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and that she has no interest of her own to subserve in Asia. 

* Dui of fairness to Russia I ought to say, as Sir. A. L\all has recemly 
snggesied, ihai Russia’s present activity m the Far East may be merely 
one to a desiie to develop and colonize Siberia, and that it is not at all 
necessary to assume her anxious lo extend her frontiers at the expense of 
Inna neyond what mav be ab^oiutely unavoidable m pinsuance of such 
purpos'*. But ihis does not afiect my argument. However peaceful 
lejiuimate Russia’s ultimate object may be, it is enough for me to 
J^otice that the measures she chooses to adopt in the Far East are very 
•'gKressive indeed, and that the BiiiUh Empire cannot be indiffeient to 
'e lutuie of that quarter of the Globe, wheie it has considerable interests 
Slake. 
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I hope it may prove so, but the French have a long memory, 
and they have not yet forgotten how near they were to the 
acquisition of an Indian Empire, while their grudge against 
England about Egypt is veiy recent. 

To be plain, the vicinity of Fiance appears to me as great 
a danger to the peace of India as that of Russia. The position 
of India, therefore, approximates more and more to that of 
the Continental States which are armed to the teeth, and she 
must augment her troops considerably at no distant date. 
But to go on adding to the numbers of the British soldier is 
Impossible because of the prohibitive cost, while the ordinaty 
native army cannot be multiplied with safety, except only in a 
certain ratio to the Biitish army.^ We have thus only a 
yoluntecr army to Lill back upon, which would be drawn from 
classes of Sf)ciety that could be relied on for loyalty. 

One of the incidental advantages of such an army would be, 
that it would educate native public opinion to look at mat- 
ters from a military point of view, which it so cgregiously fails 
to do at present. I know it is the fasliion in certain quaiteis 
to laugh at the very idea of a volunteer force of natives. I 
am aware that not a few military men would regard a Babu 
soldier, for instance, as a superlative Irish bull. But I would 
patiently ask them whether they consider any race as unfit 
by nature to bear arms. Docs one race possess an inhcieut 
superiority over another as regards military efficiency? Has 
any race been born only to be necessarily beaten by another? 
Why, the question is preposterous. If we take two races just 
as they are at any moment,* no doubt one of them often 
shows at a great advantage. But the difference between the 
two is not a matter of natural gifts at all. Give the other a 
sufficient course of training, and it will end by surpassing the 
first at its own weapons. Militaiy prowess is after all a matter 
of drill, f and, on the whole, this is as it should be. hor, as 

* In his article on Indian Frontiers and Indian Finance in liie M<>v em- 
ber number of Nineteenth Sir Au(.ki.ind Colvin rem^irks that 

‘Hn proportion as we augment n.ative torres must we continue to augnient 
the strength of our Britidi soldiers, Th.u is foi us, ‘ articulus stantis aut 
cadentis iinperiiy' But with due deference to the opinion of so 
an authority, I venture to say that that is not the point on which the 
British Emnire mu-jt stand or fall, at least until the expedient of a volmiteer 
army, such as I have suggested above, has been tried and actually 
wanting. ■ 

f CL the following from Carlyle, Past and Present^ p. 225 ^ 

incalculable what, by arranging, commaiiuing, and icgimenting, you ca 
make of men. These thousand stiaight-standing firmset individuals, " 
shoulder arms, who march, wheel, adv.uice, letreai ; and aie 
hehoof a magazine charged with fieiy death, in the most peifect con( > 

<rf potential activity ; few months ago, till the persuasive ca j 

what were they multiform ragged losels, runway apprentices, star 
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Arnold puts it in his Introductory Lectures on Modern History, 
“ judging calmly, we would not surely wish that one nation 
should be uniformly and inevitably superior to another ; I do 
not know what national virtue could safely be subjected to so 
severe a temptation.” And if a race like the Bengalis appears 
to be exceptionally deficient at starting in the qualities that 
go to make a gallant soldier, there is all the more reason for 
beginning to drill it at the earliest possible moment. 

But it may be further objected to my scheme that, though 
the lower uneducated classes of the native population can 
hardly be trusted, the richer and more influential educated 
classes can be trusted still less ; to provide them with arms 
and train them up into soldiers, would be an act of suicide 
on the part of the Government of India. I have raised this 
question so distinctly because it must be faced sooner or later. 
Can those who entertain such an opinion support it on any 
facts or reasons ? I am totally ignorant of their having any- 
thing to go upon besides their bare ungenerous suspicion. 
And as to that, one can only answer, that coiifidtnce begets 
confidence. Further, I do not hesitate to accept the a[) 0 - 
phthegm of Bismarck, that nations and empires are built up 
and welded together by blood and iron. India will learn true 
loyalty to England on the battle-fields and on the seas where 
her own blood has mingled with that of her mistress in mutual 
defence. But, at the risk of being thought cynical, 1 must add 
that, in the case of India, the blood shed must be high caste 
blood in order to stir her sympathies and kindle her imagi- 
nation. 


Ill 

Many of those who would reject, for one icason or another, 
my foregoing suggestion of a volunteer force, composed of 
high class Indians, would still admit the necessity of a large 
increase in our army at no distant date. But how can a poor 
countiy like India, when even her present taxtion is almost too 
great a burden for her, sustain so enoimous an extra load by 
herself? 

This leads me to the second head of my essay, and 
opens a question which is, indeed, sufficiently serious even when 
we consider it without any reference to the army. The finan- 
c>|il and economical pr6blcm of modern India may be dealt 
with under two aspects : First, it may considered in relation 
the necessary requirements of the Government. With 

^cavers, thievish valets ; an entiiely broken population, fast tending to- 
Jh^ treadmill. But the persuasive sergeant came; by tap of dium 

'Sled, or formed lists of them, look heartily to drilling them and he 
^*^<1 you have made them this I 
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respect to this, however, I will here content myself with say. 
ing that we have in India the anomaly of a country whose 
wealth is as yet mainly agricultural, and therefore extremely 
limited, ruled over by the costly apparatus of a modern civilized 
government. Such a government must soon find it difficult 
to make b<tth ends meet, even if it had to provide only for 
itself, and the Government of India has to provide for many 
other things besides. But, secondly, let me look at the question 
lather from the point of view of the subjects. I will not heie 
either repeat or examine the arguments which Mr. Dadabhai 
Nrioroji has been advancing for years to show that the counliy 
is getting impoveiished. Nor will I enter into the intricate in- 
quiry whether, and how far population in India is outgrowing the 
means of subsistence. I will only incidentally remark in this 
connection that, even if we agree in regarding the growth of our 
towns as on tlie whole a good sign, it certriinly remains to be 
further asked whether it actually represents a giadual decrease 
in the burden on the land by being greater than the growth of 
our rmal population. But, as it happens, theic is no diffen nee 
nf opinion among competent judges on this point. Mr. M. G. 
Ranacle, for instance, notices, in his lecture on Sovie Indian 
Aspects of Political Economy, that ‘4hc progress of ruializatioii 
in modem India means its rustication, i,e, a loss of power, and 
intelligence, and self-depcndancc, and is a distinctly retrogiade 
move. The growth of the seapoits, and of small militaiy ai d 
railway stations, is not enough to counterbalance the enormous 
loss that has been inflicted by this rctiograde movement. 
Every class of artizans, the weavers and spinners, the dyeis, 
the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the silk and sugar and metal 
workers, &c,whoaie unable to bear up against western competi- 
tion, resort to the land, leave the towns and go into the country, 
and are. lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to 
bear up against scarcity and famine." In \\\^ Hindu Civilization 
under British Rule, Mr, P. N. Bose has the same story to tell of 
large flourishing communities of artizans being broken up, 
and the individuals having to seek their livelihood as thay can 
as agriculturists and labourers. He concludes that “the time 
is not far distant when the land will fail to meet the enhanced 
demand upon it, unless its food-growing capacity increases. 
That with improved methods this capacity will, to some extent, 
increase, there can be no doubt. But the present prospect is 
not very cheering." Mr. J. A. Baines, the Census Commissioner 
for India, puts these facts into a convenient, mathematical foi'iB 
when lie obseives that, while the annual rate of increase tlia 
prevailed during the decade preceding thel ast Census is 93 
per mille, “ the urban population has increased on the whole ^ 
a rate less hy 1^4 per cent than tliat of the population ^ 
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large."' Since, however, I have referred to his opinion, I should 
also add that his general conclusions are much more optimistic 
than one might expect. He thinks that “ we have every reason 
to assume that the present rate of increase amongst the people 
of India is well wiithin their means of subsistence. If main- 
taineil, which, of course, it will not be, it would be seventy- 
five years before the population doubled itself, and the pioblem 
of their support would then, no doubt, be a hard one for our 
successors.” 

But I will confine myself in this paper to what can be giasped 
by plain common sense and does not require any statistics. 
Recollect, then, that, in the period preceding the British era a 
laige number of people killed one another evciy year in war^* a 
large number died unnatuial deaths at the hands of thugs, high- 
way men. and other enemies of society; a large nnmbeV suc- 
cumbed to cholera, small-pox, malarial fever, and other diseases, 
which had made considerable tracts of the country their con- 
stant haunts, and, of the suivivors, hundreds of thousands weic 
cariied off every few years by periodical famines and plagues. 
These messengers of death have all very nearly disappeaied 
fiom modern India, and so far, we have made a great advance 
upon the last century. But good and evil happen to be so 
curiously blended in this woild, that what appears very satis- 
factory on one side turns out somewhat questionable wlien we 
examine the other side. For these and other blessings have 
co-operated to generate what is undoubtedly another blessing 
under certain circumstances, but not so under all, viz,, a 
colossal increase of population. Now, it is a law of physical 
multiplication applicable to plants and animals no less than to 
human beings, that, the more diverse the forms of life, the 
larger the total aggregate of life that can be supported on a 
given area. When carried over to the sphere of economics, 
this means that a merely agricultural country cannot possibly 
support so large a population as one which is both industrial 
and agricultural. Or we may consider the subject from a 
somewhat different stand-point. Let us leave it an open 
question whether the country is being enriched or impover- 
’shed on the whole. But who can deny that we are becoming 
civfiized and multiplying our needs ? What is only a luxuiy 
J)*aay becomes, in a decade, a necessary of life. Does the 
bJ'owth of our wealth, even if there be any, keep pace with the 
DSC in our standard of living ? But, if we lean on land alone, 

we do now, our numbers have reached, or will soon reach, the 
of being supported by it, and then we must 
go either a further giowth in civilization or a further increase 
stea^^” matter any way you please, a 

y effort must soon be commenced, on a comprehensive 
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scale, to develop the vast resouces of this country and plant in* 
dustries and manufactures. Can this task be left to individual 
enterprise ? 

An agricultural country has never passed, and never 
will pass, into a manufacturing country by unaided individual 
effort in the face of the woild's competition. The case of the 
Bombay mill industry is only the exception that proves the 
rule. England chooses now to profess the doctrine of free trade, 
but that is because she chooses to kick away the ladder by means 
of which she herself, like every other European country, has risen. 
An ample and well-digested policy of protection is what 
India has been needing for some time. Leaders of native 
opinion like Mr. Justice Ranade have been saying so for years 
And, what is more, some of the ablest Members of the 
Civil Service — men like the late Sir Maxwell Melvill, and Mi. 
S. Laing, and Mr. H. J. S Cotton* — have been of the same 
opinion. Such a policy would empower us to go on augmenting 
our civilization, and increasing our population at the same time. 
It would also place the Government in a stable financial position, 
and enable it, moreover, to add to our military defeiices when- 
ever necessary. But, before I leave the subject, let me draw a 
capital distinction. The policy of protection that I would 
recommend is emphatically not such as would exclusively 
concern itself with the interests of India. No ; India is an 
integral part of the British Empire, and to ignore this would be 
to commit over again the sin of disloyalty of which— to take 
no later instances from within the Empire — the colonies 
of North America were guilty in the eighteenth century. The 
policy of protection should cover all divisions of the Biitish 
Empire alike in its golden web, so that the life-blood of commerce 
might circulate through all of them and ever make them more 
akin to one another. Tin’s is what Disraeli meant to achieve all his 
life, but found the English people too indifferent and too misguid- 
ed to listen to him. But the Conservative Party at least has the 
merit of continuity. P'or this is exactly what the Right Honorable 
Mr. Balfour avowed to his Lancashire constituents in one of his 
electoral speeches during the last general election. “We have 
(he said) no more right to say that India is to be governed 
absolutely and solely with a view to Indian interests, than vve 

• For Sir M, Melvill, see Sir W. W. Hunter’s Bombay^ iSSj-QO ; A Study 

in Indian Administration \ for Mr. Lainu, some time Financial Minister 

to the Government of Irjdia, see his Modern Zoroastrian ; for Mr. Cotton, 
see his Lecture on Technical Education at the Beihune Society 
Mr. Bose also advocates a protective tariff, technical education, and join - 
stock organisation in the work from which Miave quoted above. And n» 
opinion is especially valuable as it is based^ on a careful review ci i ' 
present condition of the various classes winch f'»rm the bulk 
population, ?);>.. the cultivator^;, the labourers, ihe arrisani and tht uii 
class. 
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have to say that England is to be governed solely with a view 
to English interests. Wc belong, I believe, to one empire. 
We form, I believe, one system. Long may we continue to do 
so. But the essence of one system is, that the parts of that 
system are mutually interdependent, and it is not states- 
manship to say that you ought to consider the interests of one 
in absolute isolation from the interests of another. No. 
The doctiine I preach is that we have to consider the Empire 
as a whole, wc have to govern the whole for the good of the 
whole, and it is only by looking at it as a whole, that we shall 
be able to judge of what is the sound policy that ought to be 
pursued.” In a word, the financial salvation of India, as 
also the best interests of the woi Id-embracing British Empire, 
require, that we should return, as soon as possible, to the time- 
honoured principles of the mercantile system. We have partly 
done so already by rejecting the siiper.stition of unlimited 
freedom of competition as between labour and capital. We 
have now to cast out the fetish venerated by the Manchester 
school under the fancy name of freedom of trade. 


IV. 

I will now turn to one or two of the deeper social and in- 
tellectual problems which arc rising to the surface in contem- 
porary India. And, to begin with one which has not yet 
assumed considerable dimensions, I will ask you to form some 
estimate of the rapidity with which the Eurasian and the 
Native Christian are multiplying in numbers and increasing 
in impoitance. While the Biahino Somaj numbered 3,400 
meini)cis in 1891, and the Aiya Somaj 40,000, the Christians 
numbered nearly twenty- tin cc lakhs and outnumbered the 
Sikhs by over thiee lakhs. Much more striking than this in- 
crease is the rale at which it is proceeding. While the increase 
nf the total population of 1891 over that of 1881 is under 
deveii per cent., that of the Eura^^ians and Christians is twenty- 
per cent, While the increase of the total population of 
over that of 1872, was under six-and-a-half per cent , that 
m the Eurasians and Christians was over twenty per cent. 
A devout Protestant Missionary calculates that the Protestant 
yHiich would ab.sorb the whole population of India about 
middle of the twenty-first century, only a huiidied and 
Jy years hence. That is, of course, an over-sanguine esti- 
for this reason, if for no other, that the Protestant 
ntleman forgot to take the influence of the Roman Catholic 
^ into consideration, and in spite of the fact that out 
*^^uuber of Christians in India, only a little over 
ihe^ f cent, belong to thcvaiioiis denominations of 

tveformed Church. 
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Let US look next at the position and power they are 
acquiring. The Director of Public instiuction, Madias, who 
certainly could not have erred through excess of religious 
zeal, put it into one of his recent official reports that, if 
the Native Christian Community of Madras pursued with 
steadiness its present educational policy, in the cour.se of a 
generation it would have secured a preponderating position in 
all the principal professions, and probably, too, in the industrial 
enterprise of the Presidency. Similaily, Mr. H. A. Stuart, the 
Census Commissioner for Madras, notices that in the matter 
of education, or, at least, elementary education, the Eutasians 
are more advanced than any other class of the community, 
and compare favouiably with the population of any country in 
the world.’’ And it would be a mistake to su[)pose that 
Madras stands alone in this respect. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, for instance, we find that among the Chiis- 
tians there are 7,376 litciatc males to every 10,000. If, again, 
we want to ascei tain their position in India as a whole, we 
have only to turn to the return of servants of the Govcrnnient 
of India, furnished to the House of Commons in i8(S6, \\hit,h 
tells us that on the last day of the month of March, there 
were of Indian and lunasian Government servants drawing 
an annual salary ranging from 1,000 to 30 ooo rupees, 7,948 
and 3,736 re.spectively. Tliat is to say, while the Indians aie 
so much more numerous than the Euiasians, the number of 
Indian servants of Government drawing a decent pay is only 
a little more than double the number of the Pairasian seivants. 
And even these figures exhibit the Natives as far better 
off than they really aic; for, out of the total number of 7,948 
Natives just given, as many as 6.915 diavv only an annual 
salary of from 1,000 to 2,500 rupee.s. I do not at all wish to 
imply that any unfair preference is shown towards the Pmfa* 
sians by the Government as such. Outside Government service, 
however, even this is not unusual, as maybe seen from the 
fact that some Railway Companies take none but Eurasians 
into their employment, except for very inferior posts. Lastly, 
a volunteer force composed of Eurasians is fast rising luto 
being. 

Now, in gauging the significance of these fact.s, I wish par 
cularly to avoid sitting in judgment on Christianity as a reh* 
gion. Whether as a spiritual doctrine, or as a source of mora 
teaching, or as a social bond, or as a civilizing agency, it 
superior or otherwise to Hinduism or Islam, is not the qiiestioii 
that concerns me at the present moment. Only one 
is pertinent from my point of view, and it is a question wu 
is answered as soon as it is asked. Can we, 
speaking, expect the whole of India to become Christian, 
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^.cacefiil and legitimate means, within any measurable period 
)f time ? An India transformed to that extent cannot but 
)c inconceivable to any one who knows the country, and does 
v.t look at It through the spectacles of faith. The utmost 
)nc can imagine as possible is the rise of Chiislianity in India 
fit s-mic distant future, to a position of equality with the two 
IcMcling religions of the land, Hinduism and Mahomedanism. 
Would such a icsult, however, be desirable? S une leading 
inembeis ol the Indian Civil Service speak and write and act 
as if there could not be two opinions on the matter. But to me 
|it seems indubitable that, whenever the Eurasians and Native 
Chiisti<ins might giow up into a strong community alongM*dc 
cl the Hindus and the IMahomrdans on the soil of India, it 
would be an event fi aught with some danger to the State. 
Many a recent occuiicnce has given a wholesome shock to some 
c( our illusions, and we legietfully accommodate ourselves 
lo the hitheito unsuspected fact that comity between the 
Hindus and the iMahomedans is yet an ideal to be icached 
at .some future date, lather than a goal already left behind. 
And yet the Hindus and the Mahomedans have been living 
it>w,^clhci and fiaternizing in many ways for so many generations, 
uliile the Eurasian and the Native Christian would not only 
a" a compaiativcly new community, but it would also iu- 
c\itably’ assail some of the deepest prejudices of the other 
Poitunatcly, however, the problem is as yet only in the 
and it would not be impossible to arrest it. further 
'‘^ vdopment^beforc it is too late, loa*, although the rale at 
J'diich the Chiistians aic increasing is lapid, and they aie 
^^Ci^iniiing to acquire an importance out of all propoition to 
neiriiumcadcal stix^ngth, must notice, on the other hand, 
‘jo far they aie merely a iliop in the ocean of Indian 
P'-pJiUtion, being only in the ratio of eight per Hu usand. 

^ hopeful sign that competent judges aic 
beginning to icalize, like Air, G. R. C. Williams, for 
hii ^ exertions of the missionaries will pu bably 

'E ovciiimcnt face to face with a very serious social 
before many years arc over." 


able^tvl'^^^ consider a problem of an cssenti.tlly less intract- 
'^^imedim of a somewhat greater im[H)itance in the 

^^^kicatcM appears to me impossible to doubt that 

woni 1 1 ‘ iji distinctly republican in its political leanings, 
'i’f^pathv • 1 tkonght that the Indian, brought into a living 
lis E,, ij' P^^‘dical conceptions and institutions through 
through a more or less intimate cc^ntact 
cVi life— and yet not drawn into the voi ^cx of 

-1 20 
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that life—giftecl by nature as he is \vitl» a speculative bias, woul^ 
be just the person to lift himself above the stiife of parties, ain 
judge European affairs from a cletaclied, impartial, objcctivi 
point of view, surveying principles according to their essentia 
worth, persons according to their character and achievement 
events accoiding to their necessary consequences, dealing oiii 
one measure to all, and making an honest effort to dissever [k 
good and the evil inevitably mixed up with all. This was noi 
an unreasonable expectation, but if it is to be justified at all, it 
must be at some future time, since the picsent has so cntiiely 
disappointed it. The influence of an energetic, vivifying person, 
ality may explain a good deal, and I am inclined to attiibutc 
the radicalism of Young Ir.dia largely to the teaching of Mr. 
A. 0. Ilumc. Yet, sincly ins ai)t disci[)lcs might have panned a 
little, and inquired for themselves how roj.trescnl.itivc institution, 
had f^ared in the \Vc‘^t, how much of the success that appcaiod 
owing to them was really dm* to extr meous circmfi^Luice',, and 
how far the condition of any particulai country of the West w.is 
analogous to that of India, so that them could he a leasonablc 
probability of the success of insiitulioti-> here which had suc- 
ceeded there. 

The most snpeificial consideration of these tpicsfioiis woiiM 
have sufficed to tell them that what they weie wishing 
to import, under the belief that it wa- old, was in reality 
pa[)er currency of a Y<Ty iluhious charact< i ifier all. I'oi, sup- 
posing that representative institutions have succeeded iii tiic 
United States of America, the example and experience of th.d 
country arc absolutely of no avail to any other coiintiy in thi* 
world. America stands unique in three respects of pn'nie 
importance. She is pet fcctly safe, and ficc as the wind to 
arrange her internal affairs in any way she likes, haying no 
enemy to fear, and no foreign policy to pin sue. Secondly, her 
only financial problem is not how to procure sufficient mone}') 
but how to spend sufficient money, the piocccds of her protec- 
tive tariff being more than enough to meet all regular ncecr. 
Thirdly, she is a new country where the stratification of the 
people into classes and orders is yet in the germ. No crnislitO' 
tion, bowever fantastically contrived, would fail in such a 
country. The pressure of financial difficulties and niilitaiy 
exigencies, and the continuous political and social rcadjustiucn ; 
of the various classes of their population, arc the most 
ordeals which old-woild countiies have to pass through; ^ 
they arc as good as non-existent for America, and the succ 
of §iiy constitution there furnishes no presumption in j 

its excellence. VVe may say that, from La 

pqlitic.s^ America has not yet attained to years of ' ,ah 

he< action has no teaching to offer to grown-up people, ^ 
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it might reasonably excite a certain amount of curiosity, and 
hope or concern. Or, to vary the image, America is like a 
pampered domestic pet, all whose needs of shelter and subsist- 
ence are duly provided for, and all the internal contiadictions 
(if wh(;se nature are carefully kept in abeyance; how can its way 
of life afford a safe model to copy for the wild birds and animals 
who have to live as they can in the thick of a keen struggle for 
existence ? 

If, then, we turn from “ that most f.ivoured of all lands that 
have no government ’’ to Spain and tlie Spanish colonies 
nf South America, we find that icprcscntative institutions 
have failed there most ignominiously, succeeding only in keep- 
itifT those countiics in a state of chronic rcvolutioj). As 
Sir Henry Maine has remarked, “ since the century during 
which the Roman Kmpciors weic at the mercy of the Piaetorian 
■oidicry, there been no 'lUch in^ecuiity of Government as 
the wdll has seen since rulers became delegates of the com- 
munity.” Blit I will not tiy to [)rovc too much, and am ready 
lo admit that the failuie of popular goverumeut in tlicsc coun- 
tiics might not be due t(j any inhcicnt defect in it, since they 
all pos^cvs Luge citizen armies, and where that is the case it is 
generally difficult for any foim of government to keep its head 
rrcct for long, except a despotism. Is it, then, the history of 
I'lancc after the Revolution that reveals the virtues of this form 
of constitution ? If it docs anything of the kind, it must show, 
to an equal extent, the virtues of absolute monarchy, since 
Fiance has oscillated bctw'ecn them with acuiious impailiality. 
What French histin'y teaches, however, in an unmistakeablc 
inaniicr, is merely the fact that, whatever the external form of 
its constitution, the French nation has always been prone to 
living under bureaucratic rule, which has gone on wdthout any 
rhange, while surface revolutions pulled down a republic to set 
up a monarchy, or vice versa. 

Lastly, wc come tt) England, the most conservative and 
aristocratic country in the world. How has popular govern- 
‘uent fared in this nation ? Why, England is the mother 
H parliaments, the creator of the idea of constitutional, or 
luniled, or ornamental monarchy ; would it not be a paradox 
to say that representative institutions have fared but indiffer- 
5'utly well within it ? And yet that is exactly what we find, 
j .'ve rise above the din of party shibboleths and appeal to 
Ubtory for be|. verdict. For, in the fii'st place, it is not very 
since the British Parliament became, indeed,- the sovereign 
'ml British nation ; and it has yet to prove itself 

'r?‘ this new extension of its powers by .success. 
^ JougiiQyj the greater part of its career the English Parlia- 
vvas rarely more than an advising, consultative body. 
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And during that period it is plain that the unexampled success 
f)f England was due, not to the form of its political constitu- 
lion, but to the peculiar aristocratic oiganization of English 
society, in consequence of which the administration, and^ to 
some extent, even membership of the House of Commons 
remained in the safe hands of a class of gentlemen by birth 
fortune, and training— men whose interests were most identified 
with the permanent interests of the country, who looked foi. 
ward to their descendants since they were proud of lookinfr 
backwaid to their ancestors, of men universally trusted and 
respected, and who, in short, were the very antithesis of that 
cla-^s of speculators, adventurers, and demagogues who most 
naturally lise to the top by the mere operation of icprcsenla, 
live machineiy in countries less fortunate in their social stiuc- 
turc than England.* 

Young India does not understand these matters at present' 
but I know my countrymen too well to despair of them on tlmt 
account. E<n', unless I am very much mistaken, this Radicalism, 
deep-rooted tliough it seem, is, to a large extent, only a siipeifi- 
cial trick, caught, like many another, by imitation. At all 
events, intelligent India will contradict universal experience if 
it fails to gcnciate a conservative paity, side by side, with its 
])rcsent liberal party as the years loll on. And it will then be 
seen that the question of social reform is for us a question of 
wider impoit and deeper significance, even from a purely i)olili- 
cal point of vic.v, than many of our leading men a[)pear as yet 
to be aware of. In the meantime, liowcvcr, it is wortli while 
to remark that there is already a subslratiim of genuine 
patiiotic feeling in the noisy and ill-considered demand for poli- 
tical rights, which docs not deserve to be discouiMged. Is it 
possible to educate the pick of the youths of a countiy fiorn 
year to year, and yet to leave them indiffcrci'it about its wcl- 
fate ? Is it not natural, on the contrary, that, as education 
spread'-, an increasing number of men should long for a dnect 
aiui active share, lunvever small, in the service of their country? 
Considci ations like these convince me that the Ihitish Govern- 
ment will best conform to its high tiaditions, and best approxi- 
mate to its self-appointed ideal, by making a beginning to- 
waids granting some real power to the children of the soil. R 
must be very limited, of course, and in a distinctly subordinate 
sphere. As to the Legislative Councils, and other puiely con- 
sultative bodies which the Government may deem it advisable 
to call into being, both Government and public opinion have a 
somewhat delicate duty to perform in regard to them. On 
one hand, they should not be made to degenerate into 
formal assemblages, nor on the other, should they attciripj 


• Sec Lecky, History oj England^ Chap. 2. 
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overstep the bounds assigned to them in the discharge of their 
proper function of advice and consultation. But, perhaps these 
things arrange themselves best by the slow action of practice 
and precedent, and are hardly fit subjects for abstract discussion. 


VI. 

To turn now to questions of social and religious reform 
among the Hindus. Can Hinduism survive the dissolution of 
the social organism in which it is embodied ? If it can, it is in 
little danger ; but if it cannot, it is in mortal danger.’ As De 
Tocqiieville said, in his great work, that almost eveiy considera' 
hie event that had occurred in Europe for centuries had helped 
on the growth of democracy, so one may say without paradox 
that almost the whole coiiisc of the History of India has been 
to a certain extent, inimical to Hinduism. Modern India at 
any late, is charged through am! through with forces, as subtle as 
they are energetic, which render the continued existence of Hin- 
duism, in its present form, almost impossible. Caste is the central 
buhvark of Hinduism ; yet is not caste being assailed by almost 
every action the Hindu pci forms, or wishes to perform, in these 
days? Our society is rapidly passing, according to the con- 
venient formul.i of Maine, from an org.anizution by status, of 
which caste is the embodiment, into an organization by contract 
which is the very ncg.ition of caste. The levelling up of the 
hnver castes, and the levelling down of the bighcr,“ire iwocecd- 
ing apace. The iileas we dciive from Iviigli.sh education are 
gradually percolating downwaids, and they arc essentially in- 
cnnsistciit with a recognition of caste. The aspiiations we 
have begun to cnteitain about national unity are lianlly 
attainable, except by a preliminary liber.iiion of the individual 
horn tlie bonds of caste. Even tile effoi is we make towards 
social reform have a tendency to uiulcrmincHindui-m,,siuce 
our aim III these is to take many mattcis outside the pale of 
ichgion, and settle tlicm on grounds of reason and expedicuev 
while, according to the stiictly Hindu position, religion enters 
iicwssarily into all the actions and rclati.iiis of life. 

Nor does it admit of doubt tliat the attempt to sccul.nizc life 

snot confined only to tlie few matters wbicli find a pi.rce on 

0 piogramrae of the social rcfoiincr. Thi.s is, peiliaps tlie 
Jhtiest rcvcliition set agoing by the advent of the English in 
consk^*'- Strangest pait of ic 

almncf P”°'' ‘'‘Yeiage Hindu seems to be 

of I'is daily avocations as 

chan ’• '"oves about in worlds not realized.” Or if any 

"‘-'y P'Otcsls louder 

mere t “‘'t'l’i'es Hindu, as if in the belief tint 

P otestation will avail to keep him Hindu. Probably Im 
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deludes Iiinisojf by ibe consideration that a religion which haii 
lasted so long and resisted Islam successfully was invulnerable 
Islam was a stout foe, but it was also an honourable foe, and 
disdained an underhand fight. But modern civilization smitcv 
Hinduism from behind, and cuts away the ground from undo 
its feet. Hinduism could withstand Islam, because it was 
socially so solid, ceremonially so multiform and picturesque, 
intellectually so eclectic and intangible. But these charac^ 
teristics will hardly avail against its later rival. I conclude 
that, if Hinduism survives, it can do so only after radical trans- 
formation. But I am not so presumptuous as to predict, whni 
will be the nature of the change that ultimately passes ovei 
its spirit. Obviou'-ly, the various attempts at renascence that 
are being made at present are either tentative oi unsubstantial. 
In the latter category I would place a movement, for instanco, 
like Theosophy ; in the former, one like the Arya Saiuaj. 

I can also adduce a different set of considerations to biiiv' 


home to you the weakness of Hinduism in the prcsnit da}, 
It is not Hinduism alone, but also Mahomedanism, llint luv 
been brought into contact with the tliousand influences which 
we sum up under the general name of modern civilization. 
Docs that religion appear to suffer by it, cither in the gr,ulurd 
falling off of its adherents, or in the subtler form of iiUcllcctiK l 
disintegration and indifference? I will not hazard an o[niiioi: 
on the second point, as I do not know Islam frofii within, But 
as to the first, there aie facts cncugh and to spaic, to slnnv 
conclusively that, while Hinduism is distinctly losing gioiiiu’, 


its brother religion is as distinctly gaining ground in several 
parts of India, vvitliout compcnsatoiy loss in any. On the one 
hand, it is becoming wcll-nigh impossible for Ilindin’Mn to 
conveit and biing within its fidd the animistic Non-Aiyai> 
races by the convenient fiction of their liaving belonged to 
itself all along. On the other hand, altliough the days when 
Mahomedanism made wholesale conversions have long pas-^ea 
away, and although there is n(»t now that large and steady 
of immigrants fiom the NorthAVest to swell its 
missionary activity is still considerable, as may any clay be sccii 
in provinces which arc its strongliolds, like Sindli and t'l 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal, The rigid character of the 
ideas of status, which make it impossible for mcmboisol 
lower castes to better their condition in life, may alfoul 
explanation of the fact that not a few go over to a 
in which, if prosperous in tlicir worldly concerns, they 
become the .social equals of the liiglicst and the best, 
of course, the most powerful cause of the relatively 
increase of the Mahomedan population of the country ^ 
general mode of life of the Mahomedans, which makes t ^ 
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stronger and healthier and longcr-livod and more prolific than 
ilieir Hindu brethren. Their diet is more varied and generous. 
Marriage among them is usually postponed till the bride is 
^rrovvn up, and widows remarry ; “ both of which facts," 

I according to Mr, Baines, tending towards a longer life on- the 
part of the women, and a healthier offspring." AikI it is plain 
that, even if we leave these ulterior consequences out of sight, 
the custom of widow remarriage must by itself give them a 
considerable advantage over the Hindus. For I find that, out 
of the total number of the Hindu women who were not un- 
married in 1891, the proportion of widows to thoSe whose 
husbands were alive was as i to 275. Or, ^f^ve confine our- 
selves within age-limits between which women generally bear 
children, say, from fifteen to forty, the proportion of the widows 
to the married women whose husbands were alive on the day 
of the last Census was as i to 879, In round numbers, one 
may say that there were thirty-six lakhs of Hrndu women who 
might have borne children, but were prevented from doing so 
by the prohibition against the remarriage of' widows.* lam 
aware that this statement is open to the charge of exaggeration, 
since not all Hindu castes prohibit the remarriage of widows, 
but it is to be remembered that in many castes, and in large 
parts of the country, a social censure attaches to a widow 
marrying again, which, though, strictly speaking, it falls short of 
an actual prohibition, is not the less effectual And one need 
not study Hindu ways and ideas very closely to find out that a 
caste risc.s in status in proportion as it approximates to the 
man iage customs and ceremonial of those higher in the scale 
or that when once a caste has begun to hrahnvmizc in this way 
it never cares to rctiacc its stci)s and revert to its former 
healthier mode of life. Anyhow, it is impossillc to close our 
eyes to the fact that, while the Hindus in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh increased by 6*17 percent, during the 
decade from 1880 to 1890, the Mahomedans ii^rcascd by 7*15 
percent. In the Madras Presidency, where tlierc arc fouitccn 
Hindus to one Mahomedan, the latter have increased so rapid- 
y in the same period that the Census Commissioner expects 
the numbers of both to be equal in less than a century and a 
4^artcr. And in Bengal, where the Hindus arc to the Maho- 

Mi illustration of this, a very interesting^ lecture by 

« 1' , tihicle on “The Statistics of civil condition amonfj the Deccan 

77 /^ Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sdn>a- 
April, 1895. Mr. Bhide obtains his fipjures from the sixteen 
widov^^ Deccan which strictly prohibit the re marriage of 

iwo laki castes 49,803 women out of about 

(p ‘ a half are condemned to life-long widowhood, there are also 

condemned to celibacy for want of mairiageabic 
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medans neaily in the ratio of two to one, Mr. O’Donnell holds 
it “ proved that since 1872, out of every 10,000 persons, Island 
has gained 100 in Northern Bengal, 262 in Eastern Bcnaai 
and no in Western Bengal— on an average 157 in the whole d 
Bengal proper. If this were to continue, the faith cl 
Muhammad would be universal in Ikngal proper in six and ,i 
half centuries, whilst Eastern Betjgal would reach the same 
condition in about four centuries.” 

If this lucre to continue ! Why, if Hinduism remains in its 
present miDribund condition, a disorganized mass, passively 
inert, and unable, like the French emigrants, either to Icam 
anything new or to unlearn anything ohl, while without and all 
around it “the woild is more and more,” the present latcs of 
increase in the different sections of the population of India wiil 
certainly contiiuie unfavourable to it, and grow even mudi 
more unfaVomable in process of time. 

Is it possible, then, to revive Hinduism by any means? But 
that, as I liavc already said, is a question far easier to ask than 
to answer. Still the subject is of such transcendent impoitanc- 
that I am tempted to venture out of iny depth, and lay dt)Wii ,1 
few general conditions which any com[)iehcn.sivc attempt ac 
reviving Hinduism must needs satisfy, to bid for iiltimak 


success. 

It must give up the claim to regulate the whole of life in all 
its details,' like old-woild religions, and make g<jod this (-1 
breadth and extent by greater moral compass and profundity 
Let us take an instance. Mr. P N. Bose had the curiosity 
to examine the account books of tiic Jubilee Sanitaiimn al 
Darjiling, and he found that, while 412 Hindus resorted to it 
In the space of three years who did not paitakc of habiddei! 
food, the number of those who were so sciupulous wa^ 
KSg.^ The caterers and puivcyors of large towns and raihvay 
stations and travellers’ bungalows, and the stewards of P. amJ 
O. and other steamers would, doubtless, be able to confiim tlu^ 
revelation, more or less. Of course, rural India still remanv 
untouched by this sort of license. Yet, docs any one imagnu 
that the most orthodox and strait-laced Hinduism will ev 
succeed in regulating food and drink and baths and such otici 
matters again, just as in the old days? 

Secondly, even if revived Hinduism docs not break ca. 
altogether, it will have to ignore caste to a large extent in 
effort to become unified, national, and Indian, as also ‘ 
encumbering its adherents in the race of life under “^odei c ^ 
ditions. Thirdly it must evolve from within itself a te 
craev. a real priesthood, real orders and hierarchy, lai 

frShchicrirchy of castes. tl,c priesthood of Brahmans, am 


® Hindu civilization undei Jiriiish Rule, Vol. P* 94- 
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the four Ashramas, to be met with partially and dimly in the 
sacred books, but nowhere in these days in actual life. And 
finally it must do all this, and very much more, if it can, by a 
movement which shall enlist the sympathies and evokes the 
earnestness of the masses fiom the outset. No doubt, it will be 
a hard task, especially so as it must be accomplished within a 
measurable pcjiod of time. But I suppose it is unnecessary to 
insist that the ability to take large views is sheer loss, instead 
of gain, if it blinds us to the fact that every one of us can do 
something to pave the way for such a revival, to bring it 
nearer, to make it fuller and deeper, and more firmly establish- 
ed ; each of us in his limited sphere, and acc eding to his 
limited capacity, and in proportion to his limited opportunities, 
A little more firmness in social and religious matters which 
aic essential, a little less iconoclasm in matters which are un- 
essential, a little insight, a little patience, a little charity, a little 
continuity of endeavour; in one word, just a little of that 
vigilant determination to live our own lives as we feel they 
ought to be lived, and the conditions will aiise under whicli 
the new order of things will send down roots and cast its arms 
aloft and abioad fiom under the ashes of the old. 


VII. 

Contemporary India hides many other problems within its 
bosom ; but we will not look for them on this occasion. Let 
us rather leave all detail, and fin* a moment contemplate the 
subject as a whole. In inquiries like these we fondly suppose 
that there is but a single step from history to prophecy. The 
more intently we study the present, the mote irrepressible 
becomes the question, what, then, will be the future ? And 
again and again we persuade ourselves that we shall soon be 
able to hit the light solution. But in this we are totally mis- 
taken. All we can say of the future is that, in the main, it 
will be what we make it, we and those who are to come after 
us. There is, however, one theory, or rather misconception of 
the possibilities open to the futiue, which is so wide-spread 
that I must notice it licre. It is contained in the single word 
race. All is race,” it is said. And it is added that the 
Hindus are but an inferior race which is not good for much 
all. But are the Hindus of one race, and are the Maho- 
rnedans of India racially so different from them ? Is there a 
skiglc nationality in the world which is homogeneous in blood 
jjiid bone ? I cannot help thinking that this race theory is a 
fallacy in history and politics which we owe to the prevalence of 
biological modes of thought. No argument is valid, as regards 
man, which is drawn from the brute creation, or from the in- 
miirnate world : for even if man is an animal, he is a unique aui- 
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inal, and man is not so dependent on his environment as trees 
and stocks and stones are on theirs. Wherein are the racial 
peculiarities of different societies of men most clearly manifest- 
ed ? They say, in literature and art and amusements. But, 
besides that these are all secondary activities, these peculiari- 
ties are so unsubstantial as to elude the grasp even when we are 
surest of having seized them. It is conceivable that, in a stir- 
ring period of excitement, when all its senses are on the alert, 
and all its energies are called out, a nation might acquire 
characteristics which are indelibly stamped upon its normal 
type and reappear from generation to generation ; but a sub- 
sequent period of excitement might undo or supplement what 
the first has done or left undone. It is sometimes said that 
the Indian belongs to a stock which is nearly worn out. But 
the German says the same thing of the Frenchman, the Sclav 
repeats it of all the other nations of Europe, the Yankee 
looks down upon the whole of Europe without exception, and 
perhaps the Jap will soon learn to echo the sentiment from his 
neighbour, A nation, or a society, is certainly a living organ- 
ism, but the analogy implied in the word does not extend to 
birth and death. Is there a single clear case in hi.story of the 
death of a civilized people which was not violent, but natural 
I would rather expect that what a nation has done once it may 
do again. The Hindus need not mount back to the cloudy 
glories of the prehistoric Vedic period to be proud of their [)ast. 
Nor are their victories confined to the speculative spheres 
of philosophy and astronomy and p*ammar. They carried 
the light of religion and civilization as far as Java and 
Japan, Their fine and costly kibrics were j)rizcd in all part', 
of the old world until tlic machine-driven factory arose. The 
times have changed since then, and quite other tasks arc before 
us. But it is the patriot’s privilege to hope even when he may 
have reason to fear. 
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Art. VI.--THE SALE OF POWER, 

OR 

The Evolution of Representative Government ; 
A Synthetical Criticism. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I N this argument my endeavour has been : first, to state 
clearly the principles underlying the idea of Government 
by representation ; secondly, by a process of rigorous deduction 
fiom these principles, to show that representation wholly by 
the mere numerical majority of individual votes has no basis 
in political economy ; and, thirdly, to develop, by synthesis 
from these results, that scheme of political control which alone 
accords with all the fundamental truths of economical science 
and with the instincts of humanity ; which alone would have 
power to deal, with any probability of success, with the more 
serious problems of poverty, and of the distribution of wealth, 
and which alone is safeguarded from the imminent dangers 
that now beset other forms of popular Government 
Under this scheme of political reform no violent interference 
with existing conditions is demanded ; all that is demonstrated 
is the necessity of a small change in the pohtical centre ( f 
gr'avity, which is now too low for the easy running of the 
machine of State. It is maintained that, except by a slight 
upward displacement of the centre of gravity, no safe means 
exists of largely augmenting the revenues of the State, oi, 
consequently, of materially adding to the prosperity of the 
masses. The safe limits of this variation of the political 
equilibrium arc defined, and the constitutional law which should 
regulate it is indicated. 

Thu tendency of the time is undoubtedly towards the re- 
cognition of the intolerable inertia of existing forms of de- 
mocratic Government, of the necessity for the purification cf 
electorates, and of the expediency of more rigidly defining 
»md upholding the rights and the duties of citizenship. It is 
believed that the change of State polity advocated herein alone 
offers a satisfactory solution of these problems. 

The definite statement of the equation of equilibrium is 
intended to serve principally as an illustration of tlic specific 
consideratiops affecting the sale of power, and the numerical 
data employed in the example given are not to be regarded 
‘ts the stati.stics for any particular community, 

I he more the theory of the ‘^alc of power is studied tlic 
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more certainly will the coficlusion be arrived at, that, if the 
details of the system of sale are elaborated with sufficient care 
the dangers of different forms of political corruption, so far 
from being intensified, would then actually be minimized. 

By the initial sale of the vote at a high figure, the system 
can be introduced so gradually and experimentally as to make 
but little difference in the existing political balance. Unfoic- 
seen dangers would thus be detected in time, and the demo- 
cracy enabled to determine for themselves the safe limits of 
the transference of power. There is here no question of the 
interests of the poorer classes being endangered ; the pro- 
tcction of their interests is absolutely in their own hands, and 
it is for them to decide whether the certaint}^ of their increased 
prosperity would not be cheaply purchased by their sanction 
of the acquisition, at any price they choose to fix, of moni 
than the normal political power by producers whose wealth- 
acquiring intelligence is above the normal, or by the heirs of 
such producers. 


Sfction I. 

The Problem of Poverty ^ihe Fallacies of Sociahsnu 

The confessed goal of the collectivist party is to nationalise: 
the means of production, distribution and exchange by abolish- 
ing all individual power, propetty and [)rivilege. But, like all 
enthusiasts, socialists, in their advocacy of the ideal, either 
fail to appreciate, or else purposely gloss over, the dangers th,it 
would inevitably be incuned were their dreams realiseuk- 
dangers of civil war, or, at least, of the utter im[)oveiishniciit 
of the nation through even a temporary stoppage of the 
machinery of production— while they forget that the potential 
possession of wealth is the one great civilizing and retininij 
influence, without which there could be no incentive to creation 
or invention (for these imply over-exertion), and but small 
object in sclf-educatron, as long as education, by its develop- 
merit of dormant faculties, gives rise to new necessities. 

Omitting from discnssujn the question of the ‘ unearned 
increment,’ and that of hereditary possessions, * a 
distribution of wealth permanently maintained implies i s 
constant diversion from inorc-than-averagely to less-than- 
averagely productive sources, and this must entail national 
impoverishment, directly by the diversion, and indirectly 
through the withdrawal, of any incentive to the morc-than- 

* If the permanent equalisation of all incomes is impossible, the uneqin| 
distributron of wealth arising from any one set of causes is as satisfactoi ' 
as that which would result from any other. And the inheritance of 
must continue as long as ihdft is considered a virtue. 
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■average exertion demanded of those whose production is to be 
|,bove the normal. Unless, then, it can be maintained that a 
slate of universal destitution solves the dilhcult}^ hopes of 
any really permanent alleviation of poveity through the re- 
distribution of wealth arc clearly chimeiical, being based on 
false assumptions, and, moic particularly, on a neglect of the 
nrimary instincts of humanity. The purpose of this argument 
is to show that, if the problem of pauperism is to be solved 
at all, it will be solved, not by disicgarding, but by making 
every pioviMon politically for, the free and unrestricted play 
of these innate evolutionary tendencies. 

Section II 

Tht Condilions of good Government, 

The problem is clearly a commercial one ; and by an analysis 
of the foiegoing consideratiinis, it will be seen that, to ensure 
a healthy national life, the system of Government must be such 
cis to satisfy the four following conditions 

(i.) That it should promote the flow of wealth to the 
State, whether by internal production or external 
exchange. 

(2.) That it should not hamper, but incite to, rndustiial 
exertion, and encourage eveiy form of talent.^ 

(\) That it should dcteimine the minimum expenditure 
to be incut red by the State on behalf of every 
citizen, as the limit below which a life cannot 
he safely or healthily lived as rcgaids both the 
State and the individual, and settle the most 
desirable combination (winch will usually vary 
with the ciicumstanccs of each particular cony 
munity) of the tluec methods of meeting this 
expenditure, which arc (i) taxation ; (2) the 
exclusion of unprofitable citizens ; (3) their 
forced labour ; and (4) that in all political reform 
the law of continuity should be observed. 


Section III. 

Voluntary Taxation by the Sale of V\^ting-power, 
l^'ow, on examination, it will be found that not one of the 
[“listing systems of democratic Government owes its evolution 
its present form to any special governing idea of building 
tlic first condition cited, while the clearly defined tendency 
the most recent legislation is to attempt to fulfil^ the thiid 
the expense of the second j that is by spoliation without 
compensation. Many politicians undoubtedly hold that the 
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second and thiid conditions arc incompatible — that extreme 
poverty is, inevitably, always to be with us unless eradicated 
by a compulsory re-distribution of wealth; that is, by confis- 
cation, a tax, not necessarily on talent alone, but, at the same 
time, on all talent Such a tax is imposed by any special 
exemption. There is, however, one hithei to neglected method 
of largely augmenting the revenues of a State enjoying le* 
presentative Government, and thus, of meeting the expenditun; 
involved in satisfying the third condition, as far as it may be 
met under the heading of Taxation, of which it would, in all 
probabilit)^, be the most fruitful sub-head. This is the addi- 
tional self-taxation of the citizens of a Stale by their purchavj 
of political ])ower. 


Section IV. 

Votmg-poivcr should he purchasaldc, a ncccssaiy corollary ficm 
the first proposition of political ctouoniy. 

The monetary pioblem is, witiioiit having recoin sc to ci.i'-s 
taxation, to draw a sensible fraction of the total wc dlh of 
the country iiito ihc national cxchcqiici, wlicie it will become 
available for the alleviation of t)ovcrty, and b)^ sin)[)lj' (iolc- 
gating the power of Government to tho.s'i who jn'ovide it w.tii 
i's resources in proportion to the icsoiircc's they provide, tl'e 
State has it in its power to obtain, without fiiction, an cnoiinoii-^ 
incieasc of its revenue. In other words, in order to attiact v\ealili 
voluntarily, since, without inclining giave social (l.iiioeis, it i'^ 
only the voluntary contribution of wealth that can add to tin; 
resouiccs of the State after a certain limit of ta.xation h 
been reached, the State must dispose of political power, by the 
sale either of votes, or of parliamcntaiy seats (taken as the 
equivalent of so many voles in the aggregate), to all picparcd 
to buy. 

For as, in the present industrial world, of two workmen, he 
who produces the most in the same time, icccivcs and descives 
the higher wage from his employer, so should the State, as 
employer, proportion its payments according to, and in exchange 
for, the production of its citizens. Hut what is the only 
marketable commodity disposable by the State in exchange for 
the wealth (the fiuits of production in general), or rcvciuic, 
which it must acquire from its citizens in order to provide 
the expenses of government ? One thing only, power, politica 
power, which in nations enjoying representative governnioMit, 
is (as far as concerns the distribution of the revenues) simp/ 
voting-power, or the number of votes controllable by 
individual in the election of Parliamentary representatives. 
Keasoning, therefore, from a- basis unassailable from an ccoiioin 
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cal point of view, to wit, payment by merit, the conclusion 
must be arrived at that, if safeg^uards can be devised to 
counteract certain dangers, of less moment than those incurred 
under our existing political system, the sale of voting-power in 
the State is not only desirable, but also most expedient. More- 
over, as subsequent analysis will show, only on this properly ad- 
justed sale of power by the State, can a p )litical system be 
constructed of sufficient elasticity to satisfy those conditions on 
agreement with which all healthy forms of government should 
dc[)end. 

Blit, before proceeding to this demostration, it will be best to 
develop the general proposals from that axiom of political 
economy — payment according to ouiturn. 

To bring about tlie consummation of the socialistic dream — 
an equally enjoyable or miserable) life fji all — , it is evident an 
expenditure must be incurred by the State on behalf of each 
i.ulividnal equivalent in value to the qn.»tient resulting from 
the division of the total national income by the number of 
adult citizens. 2 Tiiosc citizens, then, whose income (or the 
value of whose production) happened also to be this amount 
would deal ly 'be costing the State nothing, as those whose iu- 
Come was less would be relatively unproductive, and supported 
to some extent at the ex[)ensc of the State. Ihit, assuming that 
thcie is no option ill the exchange of pioduction h)r political 
power, since the power delegateil should be propoitional to the 
h(‘l() affoided, the total political power determining the dis- 
liibiition of the revenues, or, which is the same thing, the 
total number of votes cast in the election of the Representative 
Assembly should have been obtained by piymcnts made into 
the treasury constituting the total national income, or com- 
incicial power. Tiami tin’s C(]uation of political to piodiictive 
power it follows, tliat the right to intcivene in questions of the 
distribution of revenue to the extent cT c.isting one vote 
should he held by all those whose maintenance costs the 
btate nothing — wiiosc pioduction is c(jui valent in value to the 
fivcragc expenditure‘s incurred by it on behalf of every citizen ; 

in other words (always supposing that the wdiole income of 
Ihc individual is annexed by the State), that one vote should be 
possessed by those whose income, or the value of whose 
production, is not less than the value (national income divided 
oy the number of adult citizens) ; vvliile the number of votes 
controllable by all others should be in the proportion of their 
to this unit income. 

I note 

; note 15. 

be also ihe cost of maintenance of the aveiage nimi- 

,u ^ .^l^ddren per admt head of population It is in reality the value of 
inininium standaid of living, 
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Practically, however, it has to be lecogiiized that the 
total value of a nation's output could not be maintained 
at the liighcst level were the excess production of its 
best workers forcibly appropriated for the benefit of 
others, even if the former were offered compensation in the 
shape of propnrtir)nal political power ; for, if disinclined to the 
conversion, it is clear they would at once sink their production 
to the average. The exchange must, therefore, be effected 
voluntarily — that is, the process mu^t be one of purchase and 
sale, and the revenue obtained in this way will vary, according 
to the relative political calm or disturbance, between zero and 
the greater moiety of the national income. Consequently it 
is not possible to assign any definite value to the personal vote 
held by every elector-*, though it follows directly from these 
considerations that every self-supporting citizen •' should be an 
edector, provided that in such an electorate the sale of votes 
at a certain price is legalised at the same time. 

Theoretically, since they have to be cast together, the pcisoiial 
and purchased votes should be of the same v.ihie : practically 
the value of the latter has to be so fixed as to obviate the 
danger of the establishment of a plutocratic form of govern- 
ment. Such an objection will inevitably be r.iiscd against the 
sale of political [)ower ; it remains to sliow that the dangei is 
entirely dependent on the price of the purchasable vote. 

Shc riox V. 

Considerations ihat deicnninc the Value of the Vote. The 
Equation of Equilibrinin, Its variable factors. 

The electorate may be regarded as formed of two chis^cs, 
according as the individuals composing them draw t'l) moic or 
(2) less than the avciagc income of the whole elcctoiate ; the 
latter class inclu<ling also those drawing the average income. 
Electors included in the former category may be considered the 
plutocracy, those in the latter the dcmocracy^^b of iho nation. 

^ Unless taken as llie expenditure inclined by tlie i^late in wholly 
supporting one adult. 

^ Independent of sex ; foi all females not suppoitcd by the Stale aie 
either themselves producers iiuliiectl)', inasmuch as they f.icilitate llie 
operations of industiy by the social relief they afford, or, in beinj^ suppoil- 
ed by others, lelieve the State of the necessity of supporting them, and are 
theiefore entitled to cxeicise unit voiing-powets on this account. Tiic 
question as to whether women should pamcipale in the woik of legislation 
is an entirely distinct one. The dilficultics of a mixed assembly ate 
obvious ; and the entire delegation of representation to men involves no 
Inardship. Not so the delegation of voting-power, which, in many cases 
would result in the suppression or iuvcibion of the political opinion 0 
producers. , 

This is, in reality, only a particular case of the general problem, ^ 
term “ plutocracy ” is more corioctly defined in the Appendix A, 
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Such a subdivision is not arbitral, but follows from the 
lerivation of the terms employed. The danger, then, of the 
•ontrol of the government falling unduly into the hands of 
l^c classes will be ensured against, if the value of the 
^ote can be so regulated that, in an imaginary case of unstable 
)oIitical equilibrium, each class voting solid, as well as pur- 
;hasing votes up to the limit of its available income, balances 
he aggregate number of votes cast by the other in the same 
vay. 

this is the general statement of the equation of political 
equilibrium. 

The receipts from the sale of power, as occurs in the sale 
)f any commodity, must vary with the demand for it due to 
he comparative state of political tension ; but, in order to ex- 
press the equation of political equilibrium numerically, and 
io deduce the cost price of a vote, some certain value must be 
issigned as the major limit of the possible expenditure of the 
twocUsses of the nation, in their acquisition of votes, or as the 
greatest fraction of its gross income that either class, as a 
whole, would devote to the purchase of political power. A 
reference to the subsequent numerical statement of the 
equation of equilibrium will show that, if there is a balance of 
political power for the major limit of expenditure, its balance 
for any smaller purchase of power will incline towards the 
democracy. Hence why it is essential to define the limit for 
either class. For the plutocracy it is virtually reached with 
the limit of taxation, when further taxation would become 
intolerable and provoke either to armed resistance, to desertion 
fiom the community, or to cessation of production. Here it is 
proposed to take the fraction 5*^ the limit of self-imposed 
taxation for this class. The assumption is, as an assumption, 
open to criticism ; but, since taxation in the United Kingdom 
has at no time approximated closely to this limit®, the ratio 
may reasonably be considered as not too small a basis for com- 
putation ; and, as a dead-weight for the upper classes to woik 
against, it would appear a very sufficient safeguard.’ Further, 
Jt has to be remembered that, as this ratio is raised, the cost 
price of a vote is raised ; and, the higher the price of a vote, the 
smaller would become the national receipts from the sale of 

Tne highest direct taxation, i income tax, being 10 ^ in the for the 

i86o-6i. It is to be noted that, if the upper classes were to cx}>end, 
he average, of their income on the diiert purchase of power, with 
rate of incoihe-tax in addition, they would suiiender in all neaily 
« of their incomes. This would be iiioie than double the highest 
: ever imposed. 

^ ^Ppcific considerations affecting this question are examined in 
I detail later on. Vide also Appendix, note. 

VOL. CII,] 
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power. Moreover, the upper classes are, usually, themselves 
pretty equally divided in opinion on most political questions. 
For the democracy, in spite of the fact that their wealth is 
never tied up to the same extent that it is in the nominally 
richer classes, it is thought that as low a ratio as may be * 
taken. 

For the remaining factors of the equation, let it be assumed 
that the community for which the value of the vote has to be 
determined is such, that there are in all 7,000,000 electors on 
the register, 500,000 of whom constitute the plutocracy, as 
before defined, with a total annual income of ^^400 millions, 
that is an average income of jfSoo to each individual, while the 
remaining 6,500,000 electors form the democracy, with an aver- 
age income of £60 per individual, or a total income of /390 
millions. Assume also that a general election occurs, on the 
average, once in every 4 years, ai^d take x'* to represent the 
unknown — the proper price of the vote for this particular com- 
munity. 

Then for the major limit of expenditure on political power 
the equation of equilibrium will assume this form : — 

Example of the numerical statement of tJu Equation, 
of Equilibrium, 

Votes cast by the plutocracy 

500.000 (personal) +_ 4 . x jrx 50 0.000. (purchased) 

X 


csVotes cast by the democracy 

, / . 4 X 4g X 6,500,000 (purchased) 

=6,500,000 (personal) +-2—^-4 — 

X 

whence the value of or the price at which it is safe to offer 
votes for sale, is found to be about jf8’ 13 sterling. Accepting 
the hypothesis of a possible contribution by the upper classes 
of one-tenth of their average income, as a sufficient dead- 
weight when compared with that of one-fiftieth only, assumed 
as the maximum effort possible for the democracy, 
inspection of the equation of equilibrium will make it clear 
that the variable functions on which it depends are 
(i ) The numbers of the electorate, . 

(2.) The wealth of the country, and the nature of 
distribution. 

(3) The frequency of a general election. 

The cost price of a single vote should, accordingly, be a 
ed from time to time, as variations, ascertained frorn s 
tical Government Reports, occur in all or any of 
factors. But, since the object in view is. the 
of voting power consistent with political safety, its pnee s 
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no account be increased beyond the value determined 
rom the equatio^i. In order to bring an extension of 
ndividual power witliin the reach of the very poorest sec- 
ions of the community, fractions of a vote (possibly down 
0 hundredths) should also be made purchasable. 


Section VI. 

Purely Legislative Bodies^ and the inexpediency of the entire , 
control of Legislation by the Popular Assembly, 

In the statement of the equation of equilibrium the under* 
lying assumption, though one which may be challenged, is always 
that the Representative Assembly possesses undivided control 
of the State revenues. It is this fact alone which render^ 
possible a definite assessment of the value >of a vote, and thus; 
iiiferentially, as will subsequently be explained, of the value 
nlso of a seat in the Representative Chamber. > 

To a body whose members are selected, not elected, no 
iich piinciple can iC applied, since such a body does not 
:oncerii itself with questions of the State revenue. But it is 
11 this restriction of its functions that its power mainly lies; 
or the possibility of legislation in self-interest is thus reduced 
:oa minimum, and its members can therefore be selected for 
ictual pre-eminence, and not, as they otherwise would be, foi» 
iclative pre-eminence in classes, in order to balance the 
number of legislators in, and therefore the interests of, each 
class. 

It is not within the province of this argument to discuss 
at any length the value of an Upper Chamber. But it is cleaif 
that, if its organisation is framed so as to secure the proper 
selection of its members, it must necessarily be a more efficient 
body for the work of legislation than the popular Chamber^ 
‘vhich is burdened with tlie work of supply, and which is 
composed of a constantly changing stream pf individuals 
collected more or less at hap hazard. 

If the desirability of the selection of legislators is admitted,! 
Ibe majority control of legislation cannot be upheld ; and, 
the desirability of selection cannot be denied, it follows 
. fhe function of the Representative Chamber should be 
to determine the disposal of the revenues. But ther 
division of legislative responsibility between the two; 
J*jses is a necessity arising from the impossibility of abso- 
ensurincT th#. selectioxi desired. 
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Section VII. 

The Price of Seats in elected Chambers deduced from that 
of the Vote. 

To return from this digression to the consideration of re 
presentation in a popular assembly. Under the present system 
of the election of members to form such a body, it can be 
asserted of any constituency that its seat may be held by any 
one having the control of a definite number of votes. As 
national development progresses, the tendency must be tc 
equalize this number of votes in every constituency, anc 
it is, therefore, allowable to regard a seat as the equivaleni 
of the number of votes obtained by dividing the numbers o: 
the whole electorate by the number of seats allotted foi 
representation. It might, it is true, be argued that, as j 
majority of one in any election will secure the scat of \ 
constituency, it would be more proper to regard a scat as thf 
equivalent of only half the number of votes that could be cast 
plus one. Such reasoning would imt, however, be admissible 
as long as only one seat is provided for a constituency, ever 
when of absolutely unanimous political opinion. If, then, 
political exigencies demand that a distinction shall be drawn 
between representation of the two kinds, in order to leave 
untouched the existing system of election by personal voting, 
the representation of purchased votes must be made by 
grouping together as many of them, as the equivalent of a 
seat, as there are, on the average, electors in a constituency. 

Thus, for sake of illustration, it may be supposed that, in 
the community for which the value of the vote has been found 
to be jf8'i3, 670 seats are allotted for the election of members 
by personal voting, and that it is required to find the money 
equivalent of a seat which will maintain the imaginary balance 
of power. Then, since 670 seats are allotted to 7,000,000 

7,000,000, 

votes, a seat may be considered the equivalent of — 

or 10,400 votes, and its money equivalent will consequently 
be the product of 10,400 and £8*13 (the value of the vote), 
or about /85,ooo. 

At this price of a seat the balance of the two parties into 
which the State is supposed to be divided would be formed 
(by substitution in the equation of equilibrium) as under 

For the Plutocracy, by 941 purchased seats 
48 elected do. 

Total 989 : 

For the Democracy, by 367 purchased seats 
623 elected do. 

Total 989 : 
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he total hypotlietical expenditure of the two classes, by 
vhich each pi^cliased seat would be held for four years, befn? 
espectively, So, 000^000 and 1,200 000. * 

If the possible voluntary taxation of the plutocracy were 
akeii at as high a ratio to their total income as the 
i,alue of the vote would, in the same way, be found to be 
£21466 ; the value of a seat i'224,ios, and the balance of 
power, in the imaginaiy case of antagonistic voting between 

the two classes, would be obtained, as before : 

For the Plutocracy, by 713 purchased seats 
48 elected do. 

Total 761 

For the Democracy, by 139 purchased seats 
62 2 elected do. 

Total 761 

On analysing these results more generally, it will be seen 
lliat, to secure the adoption of their policy, the plutocracy 
ivould have, in the first case, to pay the nation more than 
eighty millions sterling, and, in the second, more than one 
hundred and sixty millions ; and that this payment would have 
to be repeated at intervals of four years should the democratic 
Dpposition continue, or, in other words, should the government 
jf the country be at any time dominated by a plutocracy, the 
national revenues would then be augmented by at least twice 
the sum formerly recovered from direct taxation**. 


Section VIII. 


The Adjustment 0/ Representation. 

The objection that, under the system of representation pro- 
posed It would be impossible to include in one House all the 
members requiring seats, need not be held to vitiate suggestions 
men are otherwise allowed to be expedient. For the difficulty 

*y be met in various ways, some of which are as follows : 

t* 1 lly enlarging constituencies and so decreasing the 
- , number of representatives of both kinds. 

By proportioning the seating capacity of the House 
according to the number of each party ac- 
knowledging a certain leader"*. 


•y.ihe'lwemie frnm a””"!®** 6)r the wealth and numbers of the communi- 

’"te and SMI ""Other basis from which to derive the value of the 
Chamhe, ""y minority, to obtain lialf the seats in the Represen- 

"coveredfroin’,n.. ',0P"T the levenue 

f'or the H taxation. Vide Aopendix A. 

Would vote^on^m**?. fooV'ons of Home policy. Only elected mem- 
from the oth^" matters of foreign policy. The di.Terentiation of the 
accordance "o insuperable difficulty, if carried out 

Pcsuhility of fnr.ivi • Principle that there-should be a mininiuin 

roreijn interference. Vide Appendix B. 
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(3.) By the further decentralization of Government. 

To this end a Chamber for legislation and the regulation 
of foreign policy in conjunction with the second Chambet 
(corresponding to the House of Lords of the United Kingdom) 
and for the determination of the amount of revenue to be coni 
tributed by each component State of the nation, could be con- 
structed, either by the election of members throughout consii- 
tuencies formed by grouping together three or four provincial 
constituencies, or, if it is wished to dispense with another seriei 
of elections, by giving groups of members of equal strength, ii 
each provincial Assembly, power to nominate one of their nuin 
ber to the national Assembly ® 

In the latter case fresh elections would be held in consti 
tuencies whose members were thus elevated ; for members hold 
ing purchased seats, the machinery which originally determinec 
the grant of tlie seat in the local Chamber would be utilized t( 
fill it up. For reasons to be subsequently explained, in thi 
process of nominating there should be no intermixing of tin 
two kinds of representatives ; but nominating groups should b( 
formed either wholly of ordinarily elected members, or wlioll) 
of members holding purchased seats. The number of electee 
seats in each provincial Chamber would be strictly proportiona 
to the provincial population, and the price of a purchasable seal 
the same for each. Variations in the price of a seat, in accord 
ance with variations in national and commercial statistics 
would be made, from time to time, by the national Assembly 
and this body would also authorize the grant of seats 01 
receipt of their value from their nominators. [In fact, an im 
portant part, of its work, should be to regulate all matter! 
connected with representation in the provincial Chambers.] 


Section IX. 


Different methods of the Sale of Po7ver and their relative 
Advantages. The system of Sale by Nomination. 

Whichever of these three methods might be adopted, the 
principle of voluntary taxation would remain unaffected, noi 
would any difficulty be experienced in applying it to any one 
of them. But the sale of political power can itself be carrie 
out in the following different ways, and it remains to deci c 
which of them offers the most advantages , 

(i.) By having votes sold in each constituency ^ 


® It is needless to say that the discussion of national and 

should be kept as distinct as possible, and that, therefore, 
1.. «« inapni.nrlent election 


temporarily prejudicial effect on business, an independent 
national representatives is much to be preferred to one which niusi g 
iv reflect opinions on anything but national questions. 

' riie, method of. the purchase of seats is discussed subsequent >• 
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allowing them to be cast along with personal 
votes in the election of a member for the provin- 
cial Assembly. 

(2.) By selling seats in the provincial Assemblies direct, at 
the value deduced from the equation of equili- 
brium. 

( 3 -) By grouping together, throughout all the constituen- 
cies, payments in favour of certain individuals 
named by the pa)'ees, and, in return for these 
payments, placing seats at the disposal of the 
nominees at the proper price per seat, at the same 
time givfng each payee votes in the election of 
members to the district or local councils at the 


^ value of the vote ’ — these votes, of course, being 
additional to the personal vote. 

In illustration of this third system, suppose that A, B, C, D, 
are each resident in different municipal districts, and contribute, 
respectively, i^i5,cxx). £ 2 yOOO, £50.000, and £18,000, at the lime 
fixed for the receipt of payments for which seats in the pro- 
vincial Chambers are to be given in return. Take the price of 
a scat at ;£‘85, 000 and that of a vote at ;f8*i3, both deduced 
from the equation of equilibrium. Then, if A, B, C, and D all 
nominate their contributions in favour of a fifth individual, 
E,E will be entitled to nominate to 

J f 50, 000+18,00 0 

85000 ^ 

or to I seat in the national Assembly, while A, B, C, and D 
will be granted additional votes, in their own municipal 


districts", of 


15,000 2,000 50,000 , 18,000 

813* 813 ' 


ftbout 1,845, 246, 6,150, and 2,214 votes respectively; E’s 
nominee holding his seat, and A, B, C, and D, their votes, for a 
period of four years ' 

Such a process would be extended to grouping together 
mousands of electors contributing from thousands sterling to a 
•ew shillings, provided that they all nominated the same indi- 
vidual ; who would himself nominate to the number of seats 
•^epresented by the total of these contributions, divided by the 
value of a seat. 

individuals, to acquire the power of nominating to seats, would 
to be registered, and pay a consideiable fee to Govern- 


the same number of additional voles in the electnm of members 
Provincial Chambeis, if there arc both provincial and national re- 
bodje.. ’ 

■'oiBiiiji*''"**''*’ Standing to the credit of any 
the cariied forwaid to his credit for the grant of a seal in 

'^^t subsequent election. 
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merit At the time of election a list of nominators \vi 
their proper designation would be given to each elector desiious 
of placing funds at the disposal of any nominator, and of 
buying additional municipal Vfttes. Should it be considered 
advisable that all members of the provincial and national 
Assemblies should go before the constituencies, it would only 
be necessary to enact that all members, to hold purchased seats 
should first be elected in the ordinary manner in any consti- 
tuency, but not more than two, possibly, by any single coiisli- 
tuency, in order that the operation of personal appioval hy the 
electors should not become a mere farce, by all sucli 
members of any particular party being passed through a ‘ safe 
seat. At the same time such a procedure would, piohably 
stifle the representation of interests which, though luiinc niiis 
in the aggregate, happened to be in a minority, thioughonl 
every individual constituency. 

These are the three methods of effecting the sale o 
political power, and they would be relatively advanlagcoii 
in the degree in which they succeeded in effecting this sale am 
avoided the danger of internal and foreign corruption. It is 
of course, this danger that will occur to most persons (liiecllj 
the sale of political power is mentioned. But, on rcflcctioi^ 
subsequent to the perusal of these definite proposals, it will pra 
bably be admitted that, if they were adopted, the danger woulj 
become evanescent. Moreover, if it is a question of the direa 
sale of votes, there must necessarily be the less chanced 
personal bribery, the money being utilized with greater cej 
tainty of return in the open purchase of power; if of seat 
alone, bribery has no more opportunity than at present. - 
system somewhat analagous to the issue of Government pape 
but with additional safeguards, since the forms would not t 
negotiable or transferable, could be devised for the registratio 
of payments made to Government for the purchase of votca 
so that neither in this direction would there be any opeimj 
for fraud. But these points will be referred to subsequent! 
at greater length. 

As far as concerns the political machinery for the sa 
of power, the first of the three methods suffers under 
disadvantages that it would be hampered *by local con 
tions ; that, the circumstances of individuals being known, 
pr'obable support would be calculable, which would ten ^ 
make sacrifice on the .side of the minority useless, and, con 

Usually Secretaries of political societies, though it is in 
with the Diinciples adveited to that any elector should himselt 
noinmaie to a scat. , . jjj mji 

It is tlear, however, that the process of nomination is rea y 
a process of selection as the oidin.iiy election of iiieinheis y 
tuei;cie». 
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qiiently, minimise the revenue accruing from the sale of votes ; 
that there would be more opportunity for fraud than under a 
system providing for the separate registration of purchased 
votes, while these would result in the existence of no distinc* 
tion between the two kinds of representation. It is true that 
there should be no such distinction as far as the determination 
of national internal interests is concerned ; here the vote 
merely stands for a payment to the State enabling one citizen 
to live ; but, in onier to escape the dangers of foreign inter- 
vention, the separation of representation becomes necessary ; 
because, otherwise, it is possible to conceive of a hostile;State 
purchasing a foreign policy in its own interests ; even though 
such a piiichase would, practically, be the equivalent of thfe 
payment of a war-indemnity in advance. But, if the election 
of members by personal, is kept entirely distinct from that by 
purchased, voting, foreign interference need be no more feared 
than at present, if members of the latter class are debarred 
from participating in the control of foreign policy,** though 
being, in all other respects, on an absolute equality with 
ordinarily-elected members. 

The second of the three systems, though avoiding the 
dangers and inconveniences incurred by the first, would yet 
be ill-adapted to promote the ready sale of political power, 
inasmuch as, under it, individual electors could not secure that 
personal power the possession of which would be the great 
stimulus to purchase by the contribution of their wealth to 
the State. 

But the third system at once provides for the acquisition of 
personal power and embraces all the advantages offered by 
the other two, and, in giving each elector, for one contiibution 
to the State, both local voting power proportional to it and 
the part purchase of a parliamentary seat at the same time, 
the fact is recognized that a citizen is entitled to share in the 
direction of all matters affecting himself, even though, if, 
instead of being regulated under one government, for conveni- 
ence of administration, they are treated independently as local 
nr general relations. Parliamentary and municipal voting 
power should, in fact, be the same for the same support afford- 
ed to die State, '♦ and this result would be secured under the 
system for the sale of political power, 

Such a restriction would necessarily tend towards the greater pro- 
Pouional expenditure of revenue on purely home anairs. 

* That IS, by the payment of a certain sum to the Stale, an elector 
*ftoii](l acqmre the tight of casting a proponional number of votes in the 
'^ciion of members to local and provincial, and national representative 
and this right would be held for a definite number of years 
^““Sequent to his payment. If representatives for the national assembly 
‘ ®decied, instead of being nominated by groups of members in the 
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The possibility of the malversation of municipal funds to 
the purchase of party power is common to all these schemes ; 
but the probability of its occurrence is infinitesimal, for a 
majority held by a party that starved the local funds would, 
to a certainty, disappear, even if the fraud were not immediately 
detected by the vigilance of the opposition. 


Section X. 

The system of Sale by Nomination tested by its fulfilmejit of 
the conditions of good Government, 

It is now advisable to examine whether the third scheme 
satisfies the conditions for a healthy national life. The fiist 
of these, it will be remembered, is that the political system 
should be such as to promote the greatest possible circulation 
of wealth, both by internal production, and external exchanoe. 
The creation of wealth by internal production is itself mainly 
dependent on the fulfilment of the second condition — an ade- 
quate return for exertion — and this the sale of power, by 
opening for its acquisition a new avenue to ambition, would 
ensure to a greater extent than would those political systems 
under which, though the operations of industry aie un- 
restricted, its fruits are disregarded politically. But, inde- 
pendently of the direct flow of wealth into the national treasury 
which would necessarily ensue from the sale of power, it is 
evident that foreign or outside wealth would be as suiely 
attracted to a State in which the acquisition of more than the 
normal political influence was made possible by puicha'^e, after 
naturalization, as it would be driven away under the centrifugal 
tendency of a socialistic i^gime. The former system would, 
therefore, conduce to tlie most rapid commercial development 
possible of the nations adopting it, and the prosperity of tliese 
would, in turn, reach to the improvement of the industries of 
the world generally. 

Again, with the accretion of wealth, and a large augmenta- 
tion of revenue above that derivable from forced taxation 
alone, it would be by so much the more easy to maintain a 
high standard of national life, as required by the third condi- 
tion, and to meet the expenditure involved in doing so. As 
to the fourth, which postulates for ordinary social development 
without social, industrial, or political chaos, the voluntary 
self-taxation of the richer classes must be a safer means o 

provincial Assemblies, voting powers acqniieri by purchase should, 
former body, be exercised through a process of nomination (as has 
explained), in older to differentiate between members elected by g 
and purchased votes in that Chamber in which foreign relations 
under discussion ; for the latter bodies, as in municipal counci > 
casting so many more votes together with the personal vote. 
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largely increasing the national revenues than any system of 
spoliation without compensation, disguised, though the latter 
may be, in euphemistic terms, and supported by glowing pro- 
mises impossible of realization — safer, because spoliation 
without compensation must, of necessity, excite to opposition 
to the government, and irritation, which, in an aggravated form, 
and if those despoiled are men of mettle, will ultimately 
develop into civil war ; or, if not, their opposition will die out 
at length with their voluntary deterioration as producers, and 
there can be no more spoliation when all are equally poor 
Thus would Socialism result either in civil war, or in the 
creation of a nation of paupers; Again, of what advantage 
would be the industrial boulcversement advocated by collec- 
tivists if it is to be made practicable by the proportional returr 
of production, for this is already carried out wherever ar 
income-tax is imposed, and such a tax can be increased at an) 
moment ; though not to any great extent without incurring 
the dangers already alluded to. But these dangers are avoided 
under a system which gives to the classes on whom taxation 
must chiefly fall, power, by their voluntary contribution of 
the revenues required for the administration of the State, to 
avoid a heavy income-tax with its uncompensated appropria- 
tion of the fruits of their industry. 

No ; to deal succesfully with the problems of poverty, a 
political plan of reform is required to attach itself, without jar, 
to existing conditions, not to collide with them. 


Section XI. 

General question of the Sale of Power, Its many advantages. 

There are several considciations relating to the broad ques- 
tion of the sale of political power which it will now be con- 
venient to discuss. 

First, to refer again to the danger of corruption. This is, 
in general, the effort made by wealth to assert its influence 
in spite of political disfianchiscment, and it must ever be 
fife, in some form or other, where its power is entirely dis- 
regarded. To recognize the influence of wealth politically 
is, therefore, to minimise the danger of corruption. The prin- 
ciple that payment should be made for the enjoyment of 
political power is also true conversely ; the only difficulty is 
lo draw some equivalence between wealth and the power of 
disposing of that wealth, and this is to be done by making the 
two convertible at such ^ value as will satisfy two somewhat 
conflicting conditions- the greatest possible sale of power con- 
sjstent with security against the domination of too small a 
^’'^niority. It has to be noted that the poorer sections of the 
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community have, on their side, this great advantage that for 
them to purchase political power is to cast their bread upon 
the waters, for tlieir expenditure must return to them again 
in the shape of cheaper food, more accessible education, greater 
comfort, and better insurance against national disaster. Not 
only, in fact, will their expenditure return to them again, but 
they will be reimbursed nearly two-fold by the simultaneous dis- 
tribution of contributions from the wealthier and more educated 
classes who will always demand for their numbers, and purchase, 
a preponderating representation in the national councils. Such 
a process of literal give-and-take is likely to afford a safer 
means of earrying out the re-distribution of wealth, as far as 
may be, than measures of pure confiscation passed by a demo- 
cracy which is hindered at every step by the latent opposition 
of a capital of some thousand millions sterling 

Another purely advantageous result would be, that any 
considerable sale of power must effect the gradual purification 
of the electorate, through the extra influence in the direction 
of affairs acquired by those who are ready to sacrifice their 
material pleasures in order to support that policy which they 
esteem to be right. And another, that the revenue would 
automatically adjust itself to probable requirements since 
most political questions on whicli there is much difference of 
opinion turn on, or involve, the grant of funds, which ryould 
then be piovided in a degree proportional to the intensity of 
the opposition excited. 

A^ain, on the hypothesis that a certain minimum revenue 
has to be raised, to whatever extent the sale of political power 
is effected, by so much can direct taxation be remitted. 

It must also be noted that, while, under the system of the 

sale of power, the primary essential equality of all men is 

recognized, their subsequent inequality as producers " is also 

admTtted. For, though chance must always enter consider- 
ably into this process of differentiation, its effect is not great 
enouoh to warrant the present absolute disregard of the in i- 
vidual income by the State polity. And it 
Asiatic nations, perceiving this incongruity, will never I ee y 
accept any form of popular Government, until one shall i 
been^ devised in which the political power of wealth is fully 
conceded, and the conversion of wealth to power facilitate j 

, 15 Political economists have shown dial all ci'hens, 
on inherited wealth, are producers, since all, *;']> ']•;? ’j.uluU.y. 

eaged in either the direcnoi., the protection, /j posfibly, 

The cotiBcries of professions included under theihiid sub - p,,i,|,,eers, 

. .e mo« vlded, since this branch embraces not only lawyers a 
„ so far as they do not come t'>« f , /'Xnge, « 

direction,’ but also retail merchants, bankers, .'fLorovement "f 

well r all who cater for the mental, physical, or moral improveme 

Others* 
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Section XII. 

Vital distinction between the Sale of Power and the Representa- 
tion of Wealtlu 

The Right Value of the Vote at any moment. 

It IS necessary to insist that the purchase of power is dia- 
metrically opposed to the representation of wealth, for ?it is 
not wealth that would be represented, but the surrender of 
wealth, or a gift to the State. Thus the purchase of power 
would in no wise abrogate the political axiom, that the special 
representation of wealth is indefensible ; on the contrary, it is 
based in accoi dance with this view ; for while the concession of 
additional representation to wealth without payment is the 
prodigal grant of unmerited political privilege, the purchase of 
political influence by wealth is the legitimate exchange of 
power of one kind for that of another. Or, to put the argument 
in another form, under the representation of wealth the State 
is robbed by the individual, under taxation without the possible 
acquisition of political power the individual is robbed by the 
State ; but the purchase of political power by wealth is ex- 
change and no robbery. 

It may be objected that it would be impossible to assign any 
absolute standard for the value of a vote, * ® and that, being 
aibitrar}', the value it would be altered to suit the probable in- 
terests of the party in power.* But there is only one particular 
value which can maintain the balance of power giving the most 
productive results, and the difficulty in maintaining control of 
the revenue must vary inversely with the amount of revenue 
collected. Hence, the tendency must be for the vote to remain 
at that value which will give the most productive results, or 
will benefit the State to the greatest degree. Thus the criteri- 
on of the proper value of the vote is to be found from the 
comparison of the revenues resulting from its different values ; 
that being the most suitable value which effects the maximum 
sale. 


Section XIIL 

T^he Constitutional Law that should be observed in all variations 
in the value of the Vote, 

A political party which, after varying the value of the vote 
hom the most productive price to that which best suited its 
own interests, attempted to make good the resulting deficit in 
the revenues by class taxation, would be at once confronted 
all the difficulties which it is the object of the sale of 

j**. ^ *^01 taken as the expense incurred by the Slate in supporting one 
I ^ ^he minimum standard of living. 
yuie note 
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power to minimise. Hence, were political power made pur. 
cliasable, the one condition to be observed by all parties, the 
one constitutional law not to be neglected, is that, if recourse 
must be had to direct taxation, it should take the form of a 
percentage appropriation of the incomes of every class, the 
poorest not excepted.'®'* The irritation then ensuing from 
the uncompensated annexation of wealth will conduce to the 
anticipatory sacrifice of an equal sum for which some equi- 
valent is obtainable. 


Section XIV. 

Whether the receipt of relief from tlu State should debar 
absolutely from political rights. 

It was shown at the beginning of this argument that the 
elective franchise of personal voting should be extended to 
all citizens, independent of sex, who do not receive support 
from the State. It would be convenient to make the receipt 
of support from the State debar absolutely from electoral 
rights, even though the recipient were, under Government 
supervision, to some extent productive. At the same time, 
a certain standard of living having been fixed as the inedii- 
cible minimum for all citizens, it would be possible to organize 
a system of State relief by payments made for the sui render 
of proportional political power ; it being left to the discre- 
tion of the local authorities how far this relief should be 
expended at the liberty of the individual. Thus, imagine that 
the value of the unit of political power were sub-divided, 
in order to obviate the difficulty of dealing with fractions, ii.to 
fifty votes of fi each; a completely self-supporting citizen 
being consequently empowered to cast 50 such votes in any 
election without payment. Then to others, requiring the assist- 
ance of the State to maintain the minimum standard of living, 
would be issued ^20, £30, £40, on the surrender of 20, 30, 40 
votes ; and to those whose labour was organized by the Stale, 
would be credited 20, 30, 40 votes according as the value of 
their production approached £20, £30, £40, This is sup- 
posing that the value of the vote equals the cost of the 
minimum standard of living. If it is any other value, the 
voting power to which a partially self-supporting citizen would 
be entitled is simply the ratio of the value of his production 
to the value of the vote, and payments made for the surrender 

In the initial introduction of the •scheme this principle could be 
fulfilled by the deduction of payments made by individuals in their pur- 
chase of voting power from the income-tax recoverable from them ; a 
small fee being demanded for the declaration of exemption, in order 10 
cover the expenses of regi^lt alien. 
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of voting power would be the fraction of the value of the 
vote equal to the fraction of unit voting power surrendered 
up to the value of the minimum standard of living. This 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that cither receipt of relief 
from the State should entirely disqualify from voting-rights, 
or the value of the vote and the cost of ihe minimum 
standard of living should be the same. F<>r, suppose the former 
to be £i20y the latter £20. Then the surrender of one-sixth of 
a vote would entitle a citizen to a grant of £20 from the State ; 
that is, a citizen wholly supported by the State at the mini- 
mum standard of living, and, therefore, an unproductive en- 
cumbrance, and unentiiled, ipso facto, to have any voice in 
the disposal of the revenues, would yet retain five-sixtiis of the 
uuit-voting-power. 


Section XV. 

The Selection of Representatives, Proposals for the Sale of 
Power are within the sphere of practical politics. 

As has been previously observed, there are two ways— and 
only two ways— in which an individual can benefit the State 
firstly, by creating wealth and surrendering it to the common 
good ; secondly, by performing meritorious work in the State 
service. The system of government should, therefore, be de- 
signed to encourage to both these ends ; but until power is 
made purchasable in modern States, the first and most im- 
portant means of stimulating the national prosperity will 
remain entirely neglected. And, while there is nothing in the 
method of representative government to secure the perform- 
ance of the work of legislation by citizens the best fitted for 
it, the sale of power would, on the other hand, tend to intro- 
duce into the national councils men endowed with the special 
productive genius so necessary to the best advancement of 
the community. For*’ the possession of wealth is the only 
certain measure of the talent that creates it, and it is the 
average productive talent of a nation that determines its com- 
parative prosperity. Hence, arguments against the sale of 
power based on the supposed deterioration of legislative capa- 
city that would result can be seen to be eminently fallacious. 

Asa final and important commentary on this part of the 
sjjoject, it has to be observed that direct antagonism between 
plutocracy and democracy of a nation, as such, can occur 
concerning the incidence of taxation ; and, as it is a con- 
jadiction in terms to assert that the wealthier electors might 
empt to purchase a majority in order wholly to escape ^ 
^^contributions to the State, the only danger liable to be 

^P^iri Iroui inheiitcd wealth. 
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incurred under the exchange of wealth for power disappears 
when the condition is observed that there shall be no dimi- 
notion in the national revenue, whatever minority may attain 
to power. Once immunity from this danger has been secured 
the influence of wealth in the political arena must be to 
bring a more highly educated opinion, on the average, to bear 
on the discussion of internal affairs and the modelling of 
legislation ; a result which could be productive of nothing 
but unmixed good and progressive national development. 

Proposed reform is within the sphere of practical politics. 

The modifications of modern electoral systems herein pio- 
posed have, as a motive power sufficient to bring them within 
the sphere of practical politics, the augmentation of revenue 
that would certainly result from the sale nf power ; tlic dispos il 
of its expenditure being, of course, with the paily sup[)oitiiig 
the new policy, who would consequently be in a more fa voiu- 
able position to carry out their programmes of refoim than 
their opponents, since forced contributions to the State could 
be levied to the same extent by either side. 

Section XVI. 

Machinery required for the establtshment of the proposed 
system. 

The machinery required for the rcgistiation of purchased 
votes need be neither complicated nor expensive — a local office 
in each municipal district, and a cential account ( ffice in 
which all local registers would be checked, and the receipts 
shown by them adjusted for submission to tlie treasuiy, would 
suffice. The number of votes sold in a particular district 
would necessarily be checked, as a total, by the payments 
made to the central office, while security against the sub- 
stitution and wrongful cancellation or suppression of indivi- 
dual votes and payments, could be attained by the issue to. 
the purchaser of personal non-negotiable voting ordeidoims, 
with a separate acknowledgment to the effect that the con- 
tribution paid in, had been placed to the credit of a particular 

nominator. Notices of the receipt of payment would also be, 

sent both to the latter and to the central office. . 

On the occurrence of an election, municipal or provincial, 
a voting order-foim would, on presentation, be compared 
the register, stamped, and returned with its proper equivalen 

of ordinary vote-forms, which would then be cast by bal o 
in the ordinary manner. . 

Voting order-forms, being thus non-negotiable, u 

able and assignable to a small particular district of issue, sno 
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je completely safeguarded from any political tampering at the 
laiTie time. Frauds in the local or central offices would be 
Ictectcd through the acknowledgment of payment forwarded by 
he purchaser to his nominator. The issue of unpaid for voting 
firdcr forms need not be feared, since detection would be inevit- 
fible on the analysis of the issue of votes, and their comparison 
ivitli actual receipts, or vice versa, and, therefore, all that is re- 
[juired would be a penalty sufficiently heavy to deter from 
sUch corrupt practices and to secure the purity of the legistra- 
tion staff. 

Appendix A. 

Problems of the sale of power can best be studied by aid of 
the ‘curve of wealth.' This is constructed by setting off, on a 
horizontal line, equal distances, at any scale, to represent equal 
numbers of the electorate, and by drawing vertical ordinates at 
successive points along this line ; the length of an ordinate at 
,my point being proportional to the total yearly income drawn 
Dy the individual who is in the order of wealth correspemding 
[() the position of that point in the horizontal abscissa. The 
ocus of the ends of the ordinates remote fiom the horizontal 
iixis is the ‘curve of wealth.’ 

For example, to illustrate graphically the conditions of the 
bypothctical community the statistics of which were given for 
:hc solution of the equation of cqiiilibiium, at any scale set 
>ff 14 equal parts along the abscissa O X, taking each part to 
cpicsent the number 500,000, and draw the line 0 Y perpen- 
licular to 0 X, to re[)resetU at any scale the greatest income 
irawn by any individual in the community. Complete the 
:m’ve between Y and X' in accordance with the distribution of 
ivcallh in the electorate. The line O' X' is to be drawn that 
teight above 0 X corresponding to the expense incurred by 
he State in wholly supporting one adult 
^hen, it is clear, the area Y O' X' Y will represent the total 
ncome of the electorate above the value of their maintenance 
the minimum standard of living. Arul. by hypothesis, in the 
'Sample given, since 0 '= 500 , 000 , the ordinate I A represents 
dividing line between the plutocracy and democracy, or 
line of average wealth, and its Iciiizth must he such that 
•te rectangle Z O' X' V Z=tiie ai'ca Y O' X' V; and, by reference 
0 the data assumed in the equation of tquilihrium, it will be 
that the area Y' O' I A Y' should be a little larger than 
area A I X' A, the total income of the plutocracy and 
cmociacy being, respectively, 400 and 390 millions per annum, 
io t]^ ^ value of the vote was cither or £20^ according 
assumed expenditure on the purchase of political power. 
; centre point of the abscissa, its value is infinite, since 
oil.] 22 
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only Uiat value can there give a political balance between the 

sections of the electorate on either side. This means that the 
vote is not purchasable at C, or that C is the point of the exist, 
ing political equilibrium. At M, any point between I and C 
the vertical ordinate will define a different minority ; and the 
value of the vote for that minority can be ascertained by 
measuring the areas Y' O' M R, and R M X' R, and the lengths 
of the lines O' M and M X'. For, a certain yearly minimum 
expenditure being consideied sufficient by the State for thi} 
healthy maintenance of every citizen, all the excess wealth of 
Individuals above this sum must be assumed to be possiblv 
available for the purchase of power, and, therefore, if x staiulb 
for the value of the vote to give equilibrium at any point M, 

0 M+^Y^O'JVI R 

.V 

=M r + arca R M 

X' 

Whence x is dcdiiciblc. 

The assumption made in the Equation of Equilibiium, that 
the plutocracy and democracy should be calculated to spenJ 
only 5 *^ and respectively, of their total income in the pm- 
chase of power is thus seen to be arbitrary, and cither their 
whole surplus income above the minimum standard of living 
should be considered available, or the same fractional part of 
it for either class, as they cannot be distinguished by any haid- 
and-fast definition. In fact, it is apparent that a plutociacy 
may vary in number from one to one less than half the total 
number of the electorate. I 

If the position of the ordinate S B is such that the area j 
Y O' S B Y = area B S X’ B, all values of x between S and C 
arc real, but between the ordinates S B and O Y imaginaiy 
because both the area Y' O S B Y' becomes less than B S X' B, 
and the line 0 S less than S-- 14 , so that no balance is possible 
It follows, therefore, that different minorities can be put in 
a position of possible equality in voting power with the majority 
by varying the value of the vote between 0 and 00 . Fob j 
the point of equilibrium approaches S, the value of the vote j 
must be constantly diminished, in order that the excess wealth 
to the left of the point of division may balance the excess 
personal votes to the right, and at S, where the wealth-areas 
on eitlier side are equal, its value must be zero. And whah 
ever the value of the vote may be, a majority of seats in 
Representative Chamber could never be obtained by a minofJ y 
smaller than the number represented by the distance 0 S. 

If the value of the vote is to be found from the conditio 
that there shall be no diminution in the national revenue w la 
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ever minority may attain to power, find that area Y' O' M R 
which represents the revenue raised by direct taxation. Then 
if jrbe the value of the vote : — 


Y' Q' M R 

X 


+ 0 'M = MX' 


Whence x can be found. 


Here there are two safeguards increasing the extent of the 
minority ; first, that the whole area Y' 0 M R Y' would not be 
spent on the purchase of power ; secondly, that, by hypothesis, 
no account can be taken of the vote purchasing power of the 
area R M X' R. 


It will be observed that in these equations the electorate is 
defined between the ordinates at 0 and X ; to the right of X 
State-relief must be afforded to all in a greater or less degree, 
if a proper minimum standard of living is maintained, the 
restriction of|^hc electorate to those whose income exceeds it 
is justifiable.^ Hence, in proportion as a higher minimum 
standard of living is maintained, the more limited should be- 
come the electorate, a result which would necessarily stimulate 
production, since the desire of all must be to qualify for the 
right of unit-voting-povver. If it is considered inexpedient to 
disfranchise citizens on this account, the value of the vote should 
be so regulated as to move the political centre of gravity to 
that point where it would be if the voting-strength of citizens 
whose income is below the average were neglected. This point 
of equilibrium should be that which gives the most productive 
results under the observance of the law that, if revenue must be 
raised by direct taxation, the incomes of all should be taxed 
in the same proportion. 


Appendix B. 

Let it be supposed that, on a motion for the discussion of 
‘iome question of Home policy, the House resolves itself into 
five distinct groups, A, B, C, D, E, foimed both of elected and 
nominated members, in number respectively 400, 300, 100, 50 
^nd 10 ; the total of these groups thus being 860. After each 
S’^oup had selected its leader, their numbers would be noted 
successively by some scrutinising authority, who, on the com- 
pletion of the interval allowed for the resolution and attendance 
Ihe different groups, would distribute the seating capacity 
Ihe House in group proportion. Thus, if there were 670 
available in the House, to group A would be allotted 
^0^670, or 31 1 scats, to B, } of this, or 233 seats, and so for 
^ B, and E, 78, 39 and 8 seats respectively. Odd seats might 
distributed singly in the succession of numerical majorities ; 
c odd seat here thus going to group A. 
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The distribution of the seats among the members of cacli 
group would be at the discretion of the group leader, and the 
discussion of the Bill would then proceed in a House thus 
constituted. 

L. H. Close. 



Art. VIL-DEUSSEN’S VEDANTA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

( Continued from No, 202, January j 8 g 6 ,) 

III.— WHO IS CALLED TO THE STUDY OF THE 

vedAnta ? 


I. The Indispensable Condition. 

T he question, who is admitted to the Vedanta's knowledge 
of salvation that sets free, and who is excluded from it, 
is discussed in an episode of the first Adhyaya of the Brahma- 
sutras with great fulness (p. 280-323), and the" result is, that all 
tlKbe who are reborn (dvija) through the Sacrament of the 
Upawiyana (the initiation by a teacher, on the solemn investi- 
ture with the sacred thread), thus, if they fulfil this condition, 
all Brjihinanas, Kshattriyas and Vaishyas, and further also the 
gods and (departed, Rshis are called to the science ; that, on 
the contrary, the ShCulras (belonging to the fourth, non-Aryan, 
caste) are excluded from it. 

2. Exclusion of the Shudras. 

At first it must appear strange that, according to the principle 
of the Vedanta, the Shfidras are shut out from the path of sal- 
vation. Of course birth in a particular caste is not a matter of 
chance, but the necessary consequence of conduct and works 
in a lormer existence ; but, as the Vedanta makes no difference 
between the three higher castes, it was also incumbent on it 
as a consistent following out of- its views (first adopted from 
Buddhism), to admit the Shfidra too ; for he also has a soul, 
he also is Brahman, and there is no conceivable reason why 
he also should not become conscious of this, and thus partake 
of the knowledge that makes free, especially as it is recog- 
nised that he is in need of it (p. 315,11, 317, 3), and further the 
authorisation of the Shfidra’s right to knowledge made by the 
objector (p. 315, n) is not contested in its worldly aspect 
[P* also his right, admitted by the Smrti, to partake 

f hearing of the Itihdsas and Purdnas (the epic and mytho- 
logical poems) is not denied (p. 322, 14). 

But the same accommodation to national prejudices which 
oterinines the philosophers of the Vedanta to derive all their 
nowledge, even by the most tortuous process, from the Veda, 
^ akes It also impossible for them to admit the Shfidra ; for, 
^ condition precedent to the investigation of the VedAnta, 
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is a study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contenfs 
(P 9N again, the Upanayana (initiation by a 

teacher), to which the ShAdra cannot attain (p. 317, 2, 320, 6), 
as the law {Smriti) further forbids the reading aloud of the 
Veda, even in the presence of a ShDdra (p. 322, 206). 

With this is bound up the discussion of certain cases occurring 
in the Veda itself, where teaching is apparently imparted to a 
ShOdra, or man of doubtful caste. 

The first is concerned with the Samvarga-vidyd^ a theory 
f reminding one of Anaximenes) of Vdyu (wind) and Prana 
(breath) as Samvargdh " (collectivities), on the one hand, of 
the elements, on the other, of the life-organs, which (ChhAnd. 
4, 1-3) R^ikva imparts to J^nashruti, even after he has previous- 
ly called him a Shddra. ^ ^ 

Concerning this, Shahkara reminds us briefly that a single 
case does not make a rule (p. 317, 9), and that what was 
right in the case of the iSamvarga-vidy^ need not therefore 
be transferred to all other things (p. 318,1); also both 
Shutra and scholion (315, 6318, lO; affirm that ^^Shudra" 
in the foregoing case is not to be taken in its traditional sense 
(rfidhArtha , but in its etymological sense (avayavArtha) ; 

rhe wording of this legend, which shows in very drastic fashion, that the 
knower of Brahman, be he ever so wretched, stands higher than the richest ami best 
who does not know it, is as follows (Chhand. 4, 1-2).* “ lunashruti, the dewnfi- 
*‘ant [of JAnashriui] was a faithful dispenser, giving much, cooking much. He had 
“ rest-houses built on all sides, that men from all pans might eat wiili him. Once 
geese [or flamingoes] flew past in the night. Then spoke one goo.se to the other: 
Ha there 1 dim-eyes, dim-eyes [.seest thou not] the .shining of Janaslmiti the 
‘‘descendant is extende<l like the heaven ; approach it not, burn not thyself’ To 
‘‘ her the other said : ‘ Who is he of whom thou speakest, as though he were KAikv.i 
<‘of the car 1 ’ ‘ What is this— with KAikva ot the car ? ’ ‘ A.s [at dice] to Ima 
i‘ who has won with the krta throw [the highest] [or perhaps vijitdya from w), cf. 
»* Rgv. I, 92, 10 vijah] the lower throws are also counted with it, so to him [KAikva] 
*‘come.s home all the good the creatures do ; and he who knows whd he knows 
i'for him also is this true,’ This JAnashriiti the descendant over-heard. As soon 
as he rose, he spoke to his steward [who praised him in the way ihe P’ditdlikai 

4‘ were afierw.irds wont to]: ‘Thou speakest [of me] as if I were KAikva of the 
4‘car.’ ‘ What is this— with KAikva of the car ? ’ ‘As to him who has won with 

the kfta throw, tlie lower throws are also counted, so to him comes home all ihe 
good the creatures do ; and he who knows what he knows, for him also is this 
•‘true.’ Then went the steward forth to seek him. He came back and said 
‘‘ ‘I have not found him.’ He [JAnashruti] spoke to him : ‘ Go seek him where 
*' a Brdhmana [pregnant, as Brh, 3, 5, i. 3, 8, lo] is to be sought [in solitude, 
** in the forest, on a sandbank, in the river, in a remote place,— as the scholiast ejt- 
*' plains].’ There sat one under his car, scratching his .scabs. 'I'o him he made 

‘‘obeisance saying ; * Art thou, worshipful one, RAikva of the car ? ’ ‘ I am 

‘‘ he,* he answered. The steward returned and said : ‘I have found him’ 

‘‘ took JAnashruti the descendant six hundred cows, a golden necklace, and 
•* waggon with mules, went to him and said : ‘ RAikva I here are six 
•* cows, here is a golden necklace, here is a waggon with mules, teach me, wors ip^ 
i‘ful one, concerning the Godhead whom thou worshipest.’ To him . 

•* the other : ‘ Ha, ha 1 for a trinket and a yoke, thou ShAdra 1 keep i 

*' thyself, with thy cows.’ Then took JAnashruti the descendant again a 
cows, a golden necklace, a waggon with raulcs and his daughter ; he too.^ * 
•* and went lo him and said ; * R^ kva ! here are a thousand cows, here is a g 
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namely because JAnashruti, from sorrow {shu<hd) at the 
humiliating speech of the goose, had run to RAikva {du-drd-va) 
for this reason this Rshi, who, through supernatural knowledge, 
became aw\ire of what happened, and wished to make this 
evident, called him sim-dra' {\) A subsequent (p. 319-20) 
direct proof that JAnashruti was a Kshattriya, must be stamped 
as utterly inadequate, so far it seeks by all kinds of artifices to 
make it probable that the AbhipratArin mentioned in the Sarp- 
vargavidyA (ChhAnd. 4, 3, 5 was a Kshattriya,— and therefore 
also JAnashruti, because he is mentioned in the same VidyA (!) 
Rather is it to be believed, as Shankara brings out at this point, 
that JAnashruti must have been a Kshattriya because he had a 
steward {Kshattar) p. 320, 2 ; — however this may be, the 
whole zealously prosecuted investigation only proves torus 
that, for the time of Shankara and also for that of BAdarAyana, 
it was by no means held to be self-evident that a man of 
princely wealth and pomp like JAnashruti, could not have been 
aShudra, which is interesting from the point of view of the 
history of culture. 

A further case is that of the boy SatyakAma, to whom his 
mother Jabala declares she cannot tell him from wdiat 
lamily i^otram) \\ii comes, because in her youth she had had 
to do with too many; with childlike naivete, SAtyakania (whose 
name, as M. Miillcr fittingly observes, means repeats 

this to the teacher who asks him concerning his family ; the 
teacher finds that only a Brahman can be so sincere, arid 
imparts the knowledge to him as such.* ® 


"necklace, here ib a w.ijjj'on with mules, here is a wife, here .ilso is the villace in 
"winch thou sittest ;--leacli me, worshipful one ! ’ Then raised he her face punk 
■‘ill shame] up anil said : ‘ He has taken these [cows] ; through this face alone, 

" Shiitlra, lust iliou made me speak.’- Those are the [vill.iges] called Rdikvaparnn, 
“ill the couiUiy of the Mahdvrshas, whoie he dwelt for him [at his inducement] 
‘■fliKl he spoke to him,'’ 

Hieii follows, III (he mouth of Raikva the Samvaigavuiy/t, which has, howevii, 

' Ot ilie slightest connection with the foregoing naiiativc, so that one could substitute 
quite as suitably, almost any other extract from the Upanishads. Also the 
sysietnatising at the Inginning, the legend of Kupeya. and Abhcpratariii in the 
>“>^ 1 1 lie, with its Tiisli^uhh verses, and the promise czww ” at the con* 
ciUMon, go to show tliat heic, as so often in the Upanishads, we have to do with 
J'vo quite iiidcpeiulent passages, which were originally ranged together, only, per- 
‘laps, because the kyta ihiow occurs in both, carelessly united by a later editor, and 
'tiler tunes (cf, by bhahkara, p. 1006, 7) expressly maintained to be connected 
each other. 


** ^^f^^ftdogya-Uganiskad 4 : *’ S&tyakama, the son of JahdIA, said to his me* 
“ ’Worshipful one, I would enter as a Biahman student ; tell me of what fami- 
ly ^ *101.’ She said to him : ‘ This I know not, my boy, of what family thou art j 
/ny youth I went about much as a maid ; there I got thee ; 1 myself know not of 
„ family thou art ; my name is Jabftla, and thy name is Sdiyak&ma ; so call I 

, [instead of after the father] SAtyakama, sun of Jahdia.’ Then went he lo Hari- 

M n ilie Gautama, and said : ’ 1 would enter to thee, worshipful one, as 
deign to accept me, worshipful one 1 * He said to him ; * from 
"'*’'1 fainik ■ • - - * ’ '' ‘ 


'y art thou, dear ? ’—He said : * That I know not, oh master, fiom 
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In this history BAdarAyana ip. 321,5} and Sliahkara ('p. 321 ^ 
find a confinnation of the rule excluding the Shudra, bocaus 
S&tyaldma is admitted only after it is decided that he can 
not be Shudra because bespoke the truth ” (! —Saitva-vachani 
Shndratra-abhdve nirddhdrile^ — but we might rather conrliidl 
from it that in ancient times thought was freer, and that theri 
was a willingness to let the question of Biahmanhood by bntl 
alone, where a Brahmanhood of heart and mind existed.-’ 
However this may be, for our authors, the Shudra, so lonrra 
he has not been raised along the jxith of transmigration b)'; 
higher caste,-* ^ remains entirely excluded from all share in tlii 
teaching of salvation. On the'other hand the boundary oi ad 
mission, whicli is so ungenerously narrowed below, is very nene 
rously widened above, so that not only all men of the diic( 
Aryan castes, but also the Gods, besides the dejxirted Rshis, an 
called to the study of the freedom-bringing BrahinaM(l)A. 


3. Admission of the Gods ; thkif^j kolf ix Tiit: 

VkDAxNTA SVSIFM. 

One would err if one held the being of the Gods 
devata) to be incompatible with tlu- sliiet monistic tcac liiniy oi 
our system of Brahman as the Lord iishvara) the oinnifmlcnl 
{sarvagata)y the one without a second G/.77 ;;/ hy? m/jv/nw;/). 
Far rather, they are as real as the re^t of the world : the 
apparent existence which the latter has, they also Inn e, and 
the Gods of the Indian popular belief (whose retentioin\.is 
besides calready enjoined by the recognilion of the Kanmi- 
hand a and the Karma mimonsd cf. above p [2 1 ff.]), are as little! 
denied by the Vedanta as the Gods ol Greece were by Plato or 
Epicurus, even if as, in the latter case, they plaV no" iiarticular 

“what family 1 am, I a>ke(l my moiner, and she an.su eicd me: ‘ in iii) 

“ I went about much as a maid ; there I got lliec ; I myself know not of what familv' 
“ thou ait ; my name isjahaa, and thy name is SAlyakama ’ so am I calieil 
“ S/ltyakAma, the .son of Jahain, oh master. ’—lie said to him : ‘ only a Hialm'an 
can speak so frankly ; bring the fuel, dear, [that is nece.ssary to the cercir.onyj, 
“ I will lake thee liecausc thou h*.sl not departed from the truth.’ ” j 

In the continuati' n (Chhand. 4, 5 9) Slityakama is at the cowshed.*!, firi-t tanfint 
concerning the four-fold feet of Krahrnan> (4 divisions of heaven, 4 pails of the woik s 
4 sources of light, 4 organs of life), in order, by the bull, the fire, the goose and the 
diver, until he also receives from the teacher the teaching which “ brings furthest. 
In the following extract (Chfc&nd. 4 lo, 15) SAtyak&ma is in his turn 
Upakosola, in whose case the supernatural teachings (like the miracles of £-i'J 1 
in the case of Eli ha) are repeated. 

Cf. for this e.specially the Upon^shad translated in Anqiietil 
377 under the name of TschhakW* faccording to Stenzler’s view = Chhaijaie) / 
01 d Weber’s analysis of it, Ind, Stud. JX, 42-46. 

Chhdnd. S, 10, 7 ; Apastamba^dharmasHtra 2, 5, ll, lo i Mann 10, o 5 < . 
our Work this one hope for the so severely dismissed Sbfidra is, pecuhnrly ^ 
nowhere directly declared ; implkigy it is contained in the so much used p ‘ 
ChhAnd» 5, 10, 7, as also in the Siprti passage, Blmg. g. 6,45 quoted (p. «‘>45 7 ^' 
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tole, and their casually appearing representations cannot veiv 
well ho made to agree. • 2 

In pneral the Gods, at whose head Indra is, as a rule, men- 
tioned,^' are, for our authors, still what they were in the Rqveda 
personifications ol natural forces and natural appearances • and 
an attempt to dissolve them in the corresiionding natural 
elements^'' is set off in the following ^vay (p. 309, ; “ The 

“ names of the Gods, like Adilya and' so forth, even if'thev refer 
‘ to light and tne rest, recpiiie, according to the scripture the ac- 
- ceplance ol corresponding .iiiritiial brings gifted with dkhvarvn 
“ linastcrlul power) [the elcmcntsl : luv they are thus used in 
“ the Mantras and Brahmanas ; and the Gods hare, in virtue of 
" their (hslnuiyya, the power of remaining as tlie Self (atman) of 
light <ind tile lest, 01, according to their pleasure, of taking 
‘ this or that individuality {vigralw) ; for the scripture says in 
‘ cx])laining the ih/Z/fowwaHvc'-lormiila [shads iiish-br i i] • 
"‘Oram of Mrddldhi'—tha! is as ram Ac [Indra, as’siiah- 
“ kara adds] once stole Medditlhi, the branch of^ A'diiva ■ and 
I'sthe Smrti relates [Mahabh. i, ^397], who,Adityn, as a man 
“ sisited Kunti ; also the earth and the rest hasC, accordinrr to 
''the scriptures, .spiritual oserseers, for it is said jShatap. 
“ Br. f), 1, 3, 24]' lh< (a)lh said'~‘ the h'ohrs said ’ ; and, 
even il the natuinl eknu nts, as the light, in the sun, and so 
'■ on, are without s]iirit, .still they have, according to the teach- 
ings in the hlantras and Brahmanas, God-like beings as their 
■' spiiittial overseers.” 

.■\s such “ overseers” and “disposers,” the Gods do dutv 
tspeciallv in the lile- organs fj). icO 0 : dcoio'-dimo mdriyasut 
adhishlhu'fa, p. 728, 9: Karanondm ni\antri.diudcvatsi/),m which 
they enter according to Ait. i', 2.4, as .speech. J'dva as 
Drcath. Addyn as eye, and so on (]). 423 1.1) ; for, even if the 
"igans in themseheS aic capable (sholcla) of doing their own 
woik, yet only like a cart, which still must be drawn by an ox 

f ’■ 5- 7 -I’ 0.ffe'rcnt7rcie7f 

vL ,1 cccutiinc JItinnyagaih.CUmi hhattth 

1.1,. I “f ''»= world <1.. 1101 di.^appcai like the, .ther Gods .ind 

the l\il’i."V »''•> a Ihe new .-ippearance of 

F-r ; p 3 CO. 3.4, 9 301, I. 303 a ; cf. Hitanyut^atbha as 

^tahdv lower world of lirahma p 1121,13; 

I’ '43. 3 : scova karana Aimani Uomm^atbhe 
kimd 7 ,!^ ® «/<•«« J/dtranya(aii/uiia prMt- 

(P 9 Ijie I divasvata ddaya^ isAzundh p. 8, 

■' 'vorld muiul-i 1- (Iwfllinj; in the heaven, which lightens the 

“ corre^nntr ^ dividing clay and night, to tins [and the other natuial appearances 
“ [the .'Ciiptures which speak of Gods as Adiiya 

“ sense f f fh ordinary use of the woid, as also the consistent 

'' WiVKlna irf, shows ; and it is not fitting to ascribe to the light-disk 

“Jike asit i the rest, spirituality and neecN and the 

“ T'H’s hnldc^^S^ that, like the earth and the rest, they are without spirit (ihttaud). 

* good also for Agni [Fire and God of fire] and the others. 
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(p. 727, i) ; yet the Gods dp not therefore take part in the 
enjoyment [and suffering] which is the share of the individual 
soul only in the body (p 727, 13 the Gods are only bhoga^ 
^ipCL-Karana-hhMay the soul alone is bhoktar^ enjoyer, p. 379, 

It alone is stained by good and bad, affected by pleasure and 
pain (p. 728, 3), while the Gods are free from evil (p. 728, 6) ; as 
also at death they do not wander forth with the life organs and 
the soul, but withdraw their assisting power (p. 745, 8). on the 
one hand, in order to hold intercourse with the departed (pass- 
ing over) on the moon (p. 750, 5), on the other, to point the 
way through the different heavenly regions, to the soul entei- 
iiig into Brahman (p. 1117, 11). 

Further, the Gods dwell in the highest region of sovereignty 
{parasuhn Aishvayye padc 728,4), but all the Aishvat\a 
is dependent on the Parmncshivaya (p. 217, 7). the highest 
lord,*' that is Brahman : this is the Atman (the sc!l\ 
as in everything else, so also in the Gods {Atmd dcvdndm 
ChhAnd. 4, 3. 7; ; it is the Antary dmin (inner ruler), which, 
according to Brh 3, 7. inwardly rules all beings, all organs, 
and so also all Gods without their being conscious of it them- 
selves, being for that reason, in this sense, different from 
their empiric self {dcvatdtman) p. 196, 3). The hJivara (Lord), 
as Brahman is called by preference in these exoteric discussions, 
is further the power that moulds Gods, men and beasts, at tlic 
same time guided accurately by the merit and guilt of the soul 
in a previous existence (p 492 12), and in accordance with this, 
has destined animals to unending suffering, men to a middle 
condition, and the Gods to " unending enjoyment " (p. 491, 
6). But this unending enjoyment,’’ like everything outside 
Brahman, comes at last to an end ; the immortality of the 
Gods is a relative (Apekshika p. 326, 4. 241, 14) one and 
means only a long continued existence (p. 193, 12); they arc also 
caught in tSarnsdra (the circle of transmigration), are mere pro- 
ducts {vikdra^, 195, 13, 280, 3) doomed to transitoriness and 
necessity ; for, as the scripture (Brh. 3, 4, 2) says : “ whaLever 
is separated from that is subject to sorrow (p. 241, 15). 
on this is found the calling of the Gods also to tlie knowledge 
that sets free, as we shall now consider more closely. 

It is next to be stated that the Gods are nowhere in the 
scriptures excluded from Brahma vidy A (p 281, i). I'hey have, 
it is true, no part in the Upanayaiiam (initiation by a teacher), 
but they do not require this ; for the ainj of this ceremony nj 
merely admission to the study of the Veda, which is of itscH 
open to the gods (svayam pratibhdta) (p. 281, 3). Further, 
are even instances of gods and Kshis becoming Brahman 
pupils, like Indra with Prajapati (Ciihand. 8, 712) and 

with Varuna (TAitt. 3, i). In the Gods also in their hearts (ac* 
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cording to Kath 4, 12) dwells the Punisha (Brahman)^^ a thumb’s 
breadtn in height/’ to the end of knowledge— naturally in the 
case of the gods, we are to understand the breadth of a God's 
thumb (p. 282, 1). 

Further, however, the Gods are capable of liberation, 
because, according to the witness of the Mantras, BrMimanas, 
ItihAsas, PurAnas and popular belief, they possess individuality 
{yigrahavattvam) (p. 280, 9), and are in need of it, because their 
power {yibhiiti) belongs to the province of the transitory, and 
is, therefore, destined to pass away (p. 280, 7). 

^ But against these two decisions very difficult thoughts are 
now raised. First objection : The asserted individuality of the 
gods, says the opponent, is neither real nor possible. It is 
not real, because, although the gods are present when sacrifices 
are offered to them, they are not perceived (p. 282, 7), and it 
is not possible, because individuality cannot be in several 
places at the same time, but the gods can, since Indra, for 
instance, is often recijnent of offerings in several places at 
the same time (p. 282, 8). 

To this it is to be rejoined : The gods are not seen at 
sacrifices, because they have the power to make themselves 
invisible (p 284. 5), and they can be in several places at the 
same time, because they are able to apportion their being 
{dtman) in different forms (p. 284, 4) ; for if even the Yogin, 
according to the Smrli (Mahabhkata 12, ii 062), can multiply 
his body a thousand-fold, in order to enjoy the things of sense 
in one form, and to undergo frightful mortifications in another 
(p. 283, 9), how much more the gods, who, according to one 
Vedic passage (Brh. 3, 9, i), are first counted as 303 and 3,003, 
then as 3,306, and then as only 33, with the explanation that 
the greater number indicates only their powers {mahimdfias)^ 
as the 33 are again reduced to one only, since the being of 
them all is Pmna, the Life (that is, here, Brahman) (p. 283;. 

vSecond Objection : If the gods are, like ourselves, indivi- 
duals, they must also, like ourselves, be born and die now 
the Veda is eternal (in the spirit of the Creator, who “ breath- 
ed it out’' as the VedAnta affirms, p. 48, 6 after Brh. 
2)4. 10), and the Veda speaks of the gods. How is this 
possible if the gods are not also eternal (p. 285, 8) ? 

This objection forces the composer of the commentar}^, and, 

P 285, 7 ; a quite correct deduction, which is also contested by Shahkara, 
is in another place expressly stated by him (p. 598, 11 \ yadd kiloh lyaitA 
r^<^hchhinuam vastu ghaia-ddi, stad antavad drshtam) with a profound feeling 
ne I limited in space must be so in time 'also ; of which the sole exception, 

JP® *8 matter (that is ) i| its quantity in space is limited, (which we do not know), 
p.^’^ever, as such, is an abstraction without individual existence. Among 
fol '^'^** *^** was expressed hy Melissos, ap, Simplic. in Aristot. Fh)s. 

* *3 b . 01/ ^vvifiovy o,Ti vav icTt, 
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perhaps, even the composer of the SCltras (cf. i, 3, 30), to a 
very remarkable theory, which comes very close to Plato’s 
teaching as to ideas ; and, as we have no ground at all for 
supposing that either side has borrowed from the other, bears 
witness to the fact that there is something tending towards 
Plato’s teaching in the nature of things, and to lead to which 
the teaching of the Indian can be of help. 

Of course, he says, the individual Gods are transitory, and 
the word of the Veda, which speaks of them, is eternal ; hut 
the words of the Veda, for instance, the word cow ” occurriir^ 
in the Veda, does not refer to individuals (to any separate 
cow), but to the idea of the word, cow and the like ” 
{shabda^ariha p 286, 6), that is, to the species ; and in just the 
same way the word Indra ” means, not an individual, but a 
determined position {sthdna-vkhcsJui), something like the word 
‘‘ General ; ” whoever occupies the position, bears the name 
(p. 287,5). 

Thcretore we must make a dilterence in things bctwc'on 
individuals {vyakti, p. 286, 7, and also p. 46], 5, literally : 

appearance*” manifestation which are transitory, and 
species (dkrti, that is form,” which are eternal; 

p. 286, 7 : ” For when the individuals, as cows and the like 
come into existence, yet their species do not thereby come 
into existence ; for in substances, (jualities and activitle^ 
come into being the individual appearances {vyakti), not the 
forms of the species {dkrli)y and only with the species, not 
with the individuals are the words [of the Veda] hound up, 
for with the latter, on account of the eternity [of the Veda], 
a binding up cannot be admitted. Therefore, when the 
individuals come into existence, the species, in words like 
cow and the like, arc eternal ; therefore there is no I'onlra- 
diction ; in just the same way there is no contradiction in the 


case of names [of the gods] like Vasu and the like, bocamsc 
the species of the gods are eternal, even when a coming iuhJ 
being is admitted for the individuals." 

These eternal species of things, as they are stored up in the 
Veda as the enduring treasury of all wisdom and knowledge, 
are, however, for our author not mere forms idkrLi, 
but the conception of them is transformed, exactly as in Fkito 
(Soph. p. 247 D. ff.) into that oi the efficient powers (skakli, 
dvva/ii^)^ from which the universe, after its disappearance, 
ever comes forth anew ; p. 303, i : “ This world in truth 

disappears, but in such fashion that its powers remain, anci 

these powers are the root from which it comes forth anew ; 

for otherwise wc would have an effect without a cause. [Jev 

it cajmot be asserted that the powers [from which 
comes forth anew] are different in kind [from those from wi 
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it formerly came forth]. Therefore it must be granted that, 
in spite of the constantly repeated interruption [of the 
course of the world] for the [newly] developing series of 
worlds, as the earth and its like, for the series of groups of 
living beings, gods, animals and men, and for the different 
conditions of cast(*s, Ashramas, duties and rewards, there is 
in the beginningless SamsAra a necessary determination 
(]iiyatalvat?i)y like the necessary determination in the cor- 
relation of the [five] sense-organs with the [five] elements : 
for also in the case of these, we cannot conceive of the 
possibility, for the existing creation, of a difference, as if 
there should be a sixth sense-organ and element.*^ While 
the tendency in all world-periods {Kaipa) is similar and 
allows itself [in a new creation] to be guided according to 
the tendency in the former world-period, so at the creation 
of the creators \ ts/ivard/i cf. lemark 41] dilfcrenccs of the 
same name and form appear, and in consequence of the 
likeness of name and form it happens that, even* if one holds 
to a return of the world by means of a collective evolution 
and a collective disappearance, yet the authority and so forth 
of the word of the ^"eda suffers no injury.” 

Thus the word of the Veda, with its whole complex of 
representations of the world and its relations, forms an eternal 
iiile of guidance for the Creator, outlasting every disappearance 
of the world. The Creator ‘‘ remembers,’' while he shapes the 
worlds the words of the \'cda (p 297, 10), and thus the world 
comes into being with its constant forms {niyaiadkrti) as the 
gods and the rest, from the word of the Veda (p. 298, 2). 
Naturally this coming forth of the gods and the rest from the 
Veda is not, like evolution from Brahman, to be taken in the 
sense of a causa materials {u[)iidiiua-kAranam)j but it means 
only “ a coming forth of the individuals of things in conformity 
with the use of the word of scripture” {shabda-vyavahdm” 
yogya-ariha-vyaJiMiishpattihy p. 287, 9), which was there 
before the world, not only according to the witness of scripture 
tind tradition (p. 288', but also because it is the necessary 
antecedent supposition to the creation : for if one wishes to 
P^ake anything one must first call to mind the word that 
Indicates it (p. 289, 3), and thus also before the creation the 
vedic words were manifest in the spirit of the Creator, and, 
according to their measure, he shaped all things (p. 2S9, 5). 

• ** P' 3 g 3 ) 7: Shashthadndriya-vishaya ; in ihe same way, as an example of 

•®possil,iiiiy p 4157 I ; SJiashthasya iva iniiriya'arthas)a. Of other scholastic 
Samples, to indicate impossibility, there occur in our work : banJhd putra (\\\q 
m an unfiuitful woman) p. 570. 12 and shasha-visihanam (hare’s horn) p 564, 
g;.- 565. j. cf. p, 332, 8 : sa ptdehim apuiUham prasthdpiUih pnitkhhn apidisham 
(for “ for him all things are possible'’): the same image as Xenoph. 
^^^inorab. 4, 2, 21. 
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But what are we to understand by word " in this world- 
creating sense (p. 289.9) ? — Perhaps we might answer : the 
conceptions of words But this answer the Indian cannot 
give, because he never reached a conscious separation of con- 
ception and concept. He answers briefly : By word he under- 
stands*^ here Sphota (the bursting forth, the sudden coming to 
consciousness 01 the representation on hearing the letters of 
the word); and this conception leads to a discussion wliich is 
not without interest, and which, as a contribution to the 
Philosophy of Language, we shall translate as accurately as 
possible [in an appendix]. 

** Who? is not said II is the opponent, but not Shahkara, as Cowell asserts 
in Colebr. M. E.® p. 373 remark 1 ; what he brings forward is only the Pihihi- 
pahsha. not the ^iuidhdnta, which Vf>ayar)ha afterwards defends ; probably 
Sliahkara took the whole discussion from his commentary (cf. remark 17). 



IV. QUALIFICATIONS OF THOSE CALLED TO THE 
STUDY OF THE VEDANTA 

I. The Study of the Veda. 

An indispensable condition of our science, the impossibility 
of fulfilling which in the case of the Shudra, as we saw, 
(p. [63 ff.]) excluded him from the teaching of salvation, is the 
study of the Veda, and this requirement, or at least the appear- 
ance of it, seems to have been ever more exaggerated with 
the passage of time. Thus it is said in Saddnandas Veddn- 
iama, a later compendium of the VedAnta teaching, § 5 : 
‘‘ He who is called to the study must have regularly studied 
tlie Veda and the Wxl^ngas (that is, the six subsidiary sciences 
of the Veda : sound, grammar, etymology, metre, ritual and 
astronomy, as they arc already enumerated Mund. i, i, 5) so, 
that he may be able to understand the full sense of the Veda 
r.v ''dfich, what with the 
extent of the Veda*® and the great difficulty of many Vedic 
texts, in the strict sen.se of the word no one except Brahman 
can have fulfilled, while men must have satisfied themselves, 
in the case of each hymn, with imprinting accurately on 
their memories, for instance, the metre, poet, deity and ritual 
purpo.sc, and at the same time, perhaps, also understanding 
something of the sense.*’ Of such exaggerations we find no 
trace in Shahkara : he contents himself with simply indicating 
tile study of the Veda and a knowledge of its contents as an 
indispensable condition (p. 2.^,4. 316, 9) ; what he actually 
presupposes by this, is, overlooking the casual quotations of 
other Vedic texts (cf. p. 34), hardly more than an accurate 
Iviiowledge of the eleven older, or, as we might almost say, of 
die genuine Upani.shads {AUarcya and Kaushitaki ; CJiJidth 
(^<^gya and Knia ; Tdiiiuiya^ KiUhaka^ Shvetdshvatara and 
^rhaddranyaka besides hhd ; Miindaka and Prashna)^ with 
quotations from which he everywhere very liberally gur- 
lounds himself; generally quoting only the opening words 
^'uth the and the rest" which is unfortunately so common in 
Judian texts, and which sometimes slips from him even where 
lucre is nothing more to follow (cf. p. 269, 4), and greatly 
^^qures the precision of presentation. As we cannot in general 

vtd question of a limitation to one’s own i/idkhd (cf. p. 979i 4 ^ samasta- 

^"•^'^^ihavijfidimvaiah), and one would also not include all ihe Upanishad 
4 , presupposed by the Veddnta. 

y • Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. p. 20 , and in our work the quotation from the 
'tut p. 3 : “ For whoever employs a hymn for sacrifice or study with* 

trii.i, the Rshi, Metre, Godhead, and ritual use of it, knocks against the 
a tree, or falls into a pit.” 
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assume in our readers such an acquaintance with the Upanisliad 
texts as the Indian could in his, we shall interweave in our 
presentation an anthology embracing a series of the most 
beautiful and important passages of the Upanishads, even if we 
do not select them according to a standard of our own, but in 
accordance with the texts oi the scriptures employed by Badar- 
ayana and Shankara. * “ 

*8 The m.-Bt important part of what has already been done for the Upanishads, 

excepting editions of texts (by Rot-r, Weber, Cowell, Pol ey and others) i. as 
follows: Anquetil Dupeiron, Oupnek'hat^ Argentorati 1 8a 1-1802, a Latin transla- 
tion of SO Upanishads fr.)in the Persian in which Sultan Daraschakoh, 16^6 a.d, 
had had them translated, contains : V«d. I., p. 15 T schehandouk^ 98 BtMiranj, 
375 Mandch 395 Etschavasieh, 4^0 / V’jl. II. p. l Anraui, ^ 
Tadiw, 12 Athbsar^ 27 Ihftsnad^ 35 Sarhar^ 68 Kokhenk, 94 Saiasto ^ 12S lotsch, 
Dektan hand, i Malta oupnek'kat, 162 Atma pm boudeh, hioiil,^ 
ichat roudrt, 197 Djo^ Sank' ha, 200 Djo^tat, 204 Bchm Sankalp, ^ Ahnxl 
(athrh) Sakha, 213 Atma, 217 Brahm IWta, 221 VandJi. 

Bandeh,22,2 K'atbh(h.2\\ Djabal,2^() Maha Nara'in, 266 Mandoiik, 2j\ I avid. 
2UTschehoiirka,2^()Pramhens, 2^6 A rank 291 A'/«. 299 32 « f 
338 Bhatkb/t, 346 Barkhth soukt, 351 Djounka. 355 Ahat laukoul, 35b Anbthvni 
Baschkl,^^2 ^sch’iakli, 378 Tark, 380 Taik. 380 A>kht, 387 40^ 

Bchavauk, 412 Ncrsin^'hth atma \ for the corresponding Sanskrit names see kekw. 
A German translation of this translation of a translation has, as I hear, leieiitlj 
appealed. Rammohuti Roy, Translation of several ptincip d books ^ 

texts of the Veds, ed II., London 1832 (contains MundiLu hnia, Kaihahi, hia) 
-Colel^rooke, Misc. Ess.' I, p. 47-54 62-71. 76 79; 9 ^- 9 ^ •' 

W.nd.schmann, Sancara, Bonnae 1833. P- 49*1»6. dhe same in 

Sophie im Kortgange <ier Weltgeschichte,” Bonn. 1832-34’ P* *3 * ’ 44 49 

^540 .585-9>. -SOWS. .6.3-23 .655-6... -673-76. .689 'VO- .737-40- I'oe^ 

Mthaka Oupanichat (be.sidea Mundika) translated mto 

Ruer, the TUUinya, Ait<r,y,h ShvcUshvalaut. UhA kalha. 

Mmid„kaMi\. MAmlAkya Upanishads, translated, ' 

The same, the I'ri;..'da.ahyaka, Up., tran.sl. < ale. .8 « 7 

Chhandogya Up., transl. Oalc. i862.-Cowell, the d\c. 

nishad, ed. with an Kngl. Transl. Calc '«6>--lhe same, he U 

1870 -A Webrr, Analyse der in Anquetil I)npcrr..n’s Uebeisetsung o”'"."*; 
U^nishad, Ind Stud. I, p 247- 302. 38o.45(. U i-.n. 

Uerl iHao LeiD2 I86«; : the only treatment of the niaterul txi.sii i 

to the present.^ An index (wanting in the Ind. Stud ) is added here for more 
venieiu consultation : Mitnddih 

Vol. l-. p 254 Ch/uUJogva. 273 I}rkmhirm,yaka., 2^, P/Jk.uiv.x, 

298 ftkn, 301 SaiwyamylMlsAra.i'ix kiinniyi'i ‘,-q 

385 Hansauith, 387 SarvaiAra. 392 KAiisliUaki. n20 Shvdphta <yi , 
m II, p. I DhyAuavindu, 5 Mahd, 8 Alma-frn/iDd/y, 9 ,/li ■(, Jim’' 

yam, 47 yagaskikskA. 49 yogatallva, 51 ShivammkMp.y p too 

57 erahmavidyA.- 89 Amrlav,.,da, 65 Garhha. V yAMIa, 78 ; " ,s,, 

mndukya. 170 W^alya (?) Oo AV,»riW - 73 /’f™'"''/'''”™; ' 3 I 

ICena, 198 Kdthaka, 207 Ananda Valli ( ^ j^dt. 2), 23 ’ ’-.vfik a(j 

Vol. IX, p / 1‘ura Hhayukla, lo CA.W.W, 2. ;V.r?« font , u ( y„j,. 

Arsheya (J), A<i Prawva, 52 Shdunaka (?), 53 Up. 

.SnrAI deV Ashvagh..sba. Ih rl. 186,. -Th- same. D.e A>dr,m?u/..«.... ui 

1864.— 'I he same, ' — - - - - 

A E. 

1880 


Max MiUler, The Upanishads. transiaiea, p- - ^ 
(Sacred Books of the East. Vol. i) ; the first volume includes U 

and Chhdttdo^ya, Kena<, Auareya hdu^hitakt hha. 


auction 
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2. The Four Requirements. 

As furtlier conditions for tlie study of the Vedanta, Shah- 
luira mentions (p. 28, 3), in conformity with the Vedaiitasara, 
the four requirements which we shall now consider more 
closely. 

I. The first is discerning between eternal and non-eternal 
substance ” {nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka'*, in which by eternal sub- 
blaiice Brahman is meant, and by non-cternal, every thing else. 

As this discernment in the full sense of the word is really 
the last result of our science, we are to understand by it liere, 
where it appears as condition precedent, only the general meta- 
physical foundation in virtue of which one has a consciousness of 
all unchanging being, in contrast with the changeableness of 
all worldly things and relations ; in this sense the said condi- 
tion of the Vedanta agrees exactly with the question with 
wliich Plato begins his exposition of metaphysics, and which 
also jire-supposes the consciousness of the same difference : 

‘ t/ T« (dty <'f‘ OVK t yo*', KOt 7( 70 '^l<'lVOfU'VOy fUtf ULl^ OV ti- 

oiVcVflTt ” 'Tim., p. 27l))._ 

(2.) The requirement which Shankara and (better, because 
without Sadananda, mention in the second place, gives 

us a high conception of the earnestness of Indian thought : 

" Reiiiinciation of the enjoyment of reward here and in the 
other world" {iha-amuira [artha] f^hala-bhoga-viraga). Only 
as far as we pursue i)hilosophy without the consciousness of 
following material aims at the same time, only so far do we 
pursue it worthily and rightly, -and he only may hope to find 
ail ex])lanati()n of the* highest questions of being who has 
learned to raise himself above all hopes and longings of the 
heart to pure objectivity of spirit 
ii) There is more doubt about the third requirement, as 
^vhidi Shankara gives “ the attainment of the [six] means, 
peace, restraint, and the rest (shamii-dania ddi scidhana- 
^mpad). This is based on a passage in the Brh. Up., 
where, at the end of a wonderfully fine description of the 
n^dunymndna, that is, the man who^ already in this life, through 
tfe p(Aver of knowledge, has reac'hed freedoni from all desires. 

iii said in conclusion (Brh. 4. 4, 23 : “ Therefore he who 
‘‘Iviiows this is peaceful, restrained, resigned, enduring and 
‘‘ collected ; only in the self he sees the self, he beholds all as 
‘‘file self (the soul, at man)] evil vamiuishes him not, lie 
/^inqiiishcs evil ; evil consumes him not, he consumes evil ; 
l^i'ee from passion and free from doubt, he becomes a BrAh- 
he whose world is Brahman.” Fitting as all this 
IS whoa said of the saint who has overcome the world, is it 
strange when the VedAntists, relying on the passage, enumerate 
cii.] 23 
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the possession of the following six means as conditions pie. 
cedent to knowledge : — 

1. Shama Tranquillity. 

2. Da7na Restraint. 

3. Uparati Resignation. 

4. Titikshd Endurance. 

5. Samddhi Collectediiess. 

6. Shraddhil Faith. 

The explanation of this conception by Sliarikara (011 Brh. 
1 . c.), Govind&nanda and Sadananda, with numerous di\criren- 
cies, in detail, amounts to the same thing, that collectively und^i 
No. 4, they understand an apathy towards contraries like 
heat, cold, and the rest; in the sense of the Stoic's, under 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 5, on the other hand, an inner concentration aloncr 
with a full withdrawal of the senses from the olqec'ts of the 
outer world. Neither of these will tit the ]ucture tliat we 
make for ourselves of the true philosopher to-day. In cuntrabt 
to the Stoic sages (whose model was certainly not Heraclitus, 
the actual father of the Stoic teaching), we imagine the philo- 
sophic genius as a profoundly excitable, nay, e^•en passionate 
nature ; and, along with all connection and meditation, wc 
shall demand from him, as from the empiric investigator, a 
full giving of liimself up to the visible world and its wonder- 
ful phenomena, only that he must see them with other eves 
than the empiric does, in a word, to use an expression 
of Plato’s Scholia in Ar. cd. Brand., p. 66 B 48), not only 
with the eye which secs the but also with that winch 

sees the imro 7 t/s'. Just as little will the recpiirement deinanded 
from the pupil under No. 6 recommend itself to us, since 
we have learnt from Descartes that the beginning of wisdom 
consists in this, dc ()??uiiONS dubiUvr. 

(4.) As fourth and last requirement for the study of the 
Vedfinta, Shaftkara and Sadfmanda name Mumiik.^hutvam, ‘ the 
longing for liberation.” And rightly, too. For he who enjoys 
the day of life with childlike, with Hellenic, cheerliilness, luur- 
ever high a flight his spirit may take in other things, will only 
touch and pass the last and highest problems of bcingvi^ 
did the Greeks ; in order to seize them fully and clearly, is 
required a deep satiety of the poverty and nothingness ol nh 
this life, and an answering longing to pass ^^/rom iwn-hcin^ 
to bemgi fyo7n the darkness to the light ^ from death to 
?nortaliiy " (Brh. i, 3. 28), a longing by which, as the 

quoted leads us to believe, the Indians were penetrated eu 

in antiquity, and which remained the true motive principle , 
their philosophy, so that, even in exceptions, 
liberation forms the corner-stone of all the philosophic systc 
of India. 
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-j Attitude of the System to that of Justifi- 
^ cation by Works. 

Xhe already enumerated qualifications of the elect are, 
■cording to Shahkara, the only ones which are indispensable, 
s soon as {amntaram) they are fulfilled, the investigation of 
rahma ‘ can begin (p. 29, 4) ; and it is not necessary that the 
vestigation of duty,” that is, tlie study of the Mimansa of Jamini 
f above p. 21), should precede it (p. 28, 4) ; for rather it 
lay just as well follow as go before (p. 25, i), since the con- 
4ts and aim of the two systems are independent ; the 
ivestigation of duty demands, as was shown (on p. 27), 
bservance ; refers to a future dependent on the deeds of men, 
nd has, as its fruit, abhyudaya (well-being happiness, as well 
ransitory in heaven, as also earthly in a future birth), but the 
nvestigation of Brahman, on the contrary, has as its fruit 
iilishm’asa?n (literally : quo nihil melius, summum bomm), 

' it is, liberation ; it refers to an immemorial being, not de- 
iident on the deeds of men ; it does not command, like 
3 other, but only teaches, ‘^as if, in teaching* concerning 
Y thing, it is brought before the eyes ” (p, 28, i, cf. 818, 7) ; 
erefore are all imperatives, even if they are taken from the 
riptures, when directed to the knowledge of Brahman, as 
imt as a knife with which one would cut a stone (p. 76, 3^ ; 
lerefore also all the commands of the scripture, that we 
lould investigate Brahman, have only the significance that 
ley turn the thoughts from their natural tendency towards 
Litward things (p. 76, 6) and the egoistic aims bound up with 
lem (p. 76, 7), through which the eternal goal of mankind 
1 not reached (p. 76, 8), and, by their direction, guide them 
awards the inner soul, in order then to teach them about the 
xistence of the soul (p. 77) ; as also further, for him who 
mows Brahman, all commanils and ordinances are no longer 
n force : for this is our ornament and pride {alamkdra\ that 
after the knowledge of the soul as Brahman all obligation of 
ction ceases, and fullilment of the aim begins " (p. 77, 7)- 
However freely, as is visible in these quotations, our science 
aises itself above the whole legal system with which the 
brahmans had been able to fetter the spirit ol the Indian 
peoples, yet it hardly ventures at all to carry this into practice, 
p^ily for him who has won the knowledge of Brahman, also 
N shall further on see more in detail, docs all law cease^'-’ ; 

as long as this point is not reached, the four Ashramas^ or 
PS^s^^practice in which, according to Brahmanical law , the 

If I : “ For knowledge [alone] is the cause through which the goal 

f man ii reached ; therefore, after this goal has been gained lluough knowledge, 
of the Aihramas, such as kindling the fires and the rest, are not [furtherl 
‘be observed.” 
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life of each twice-born has to traverse the steps of Bralinian-^ 
pupil, householder, hermit and beggar (p. 15 ff.), along wjtii 
the works prescribed in them, remain in force (p. 1008, 5]; 
* For [only] full-grown knowledge ordains nothing more be- 
sides for the perfecting of its fruit [liberation]; yet b 
‘‘certainly ordains other things, in order that it may thereby 
‘‘ gi*ow. Why ? Because of the passage of scripture wbicli 
“ speaks of sacrifice, and so forth. For thus says the scriptmc 
“ (brh. 4, 4, 23 ) : * To know this [the highest spirit] the Ihah- 

“ mans seek, by reading the Veda, by sacrilice, by gilts, by 
“ mortifications, by fasts ; ’ and this scri])ture sliows that 
“ sacrifice and the rest are a means of knowledge ; and, as 11 
“is therein said, they seek to know, therefore this liimis 
“them to this, — a means for the growth [of knowledge j.' 
In the same way, by the passages Chhaiid. 8. 5, i, Kath. 2, 13 
and others it is “shown that the works of the As/iramas iwii 
a means of knowledge ” (p. 1 009, 4). Their difference IVen 
the means, tranquillity and the rest, enumerated above, consists 
only in this .that the latter continue even for those wlio haw 
gained knowledge, and thereby form the more immediate 
{pratydsaiuia) means, while sacrifice and the rest arc tube 
considered as the external (vdhya) means, since they exist 
only for those who are striving after knowledge (p. 1013 p. 
These c.xternal means, sacrifices, gifts mortifications, fastings, 
are to be followed by every one with the exception of those 
who have reached knowledge, whether desiring liberation or 
not (p. 1017. 9) ; in the latter case the objection to fulfil them 
lasts the whole life, in the former, for a time only (p. 1019, 
since they are only helpful in gaining knowledge, but, once it 
is gained, become superfluous h'or thus teaches the scripture 
(p. 1008, 9. 1019,4), as it then also shows how he who pos- 
sesses the means of Brahma-scholarship, and the rest, will not 
be overcome by afllictions {klcshd)^ such as love [and Imtej 
(p. 1031, 3.). Wherein further their collaboration towards 

knowledge consists, is not more definitely determined ; accoul- 
ing to p. 1044, 4, they are to collaborate tow ards the knowledge 
which arises from the study of the scriptures, in this, that the} 
destroy the hindrances which may prevail along xyith them, 
these hindrances consist in this, that other works of a lonne 
birth may come to ripeness, whose fruit may be luxstim 
knowledge; if the power of the stated means be the 
it countervails the other fruits of works, and 
gained (p. 1043, 4) ; but if, on the other hand, the hincjim 
are stronger, the pious practices, in virtue of the metapy| 
power (atindriyd shaktih) which dwells in them, as in a 
ip. 1044, 1), bring forth knowledge in the next birth, in ^ ^ ’ 
as was the case, for instance, with Vdmadeva{^\^>^\' ‘'^ 
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Brh. 1,4; it may exist even from the mother’s womb 
(p. 1044, 

But how stands it with tliose who, on account of wretched 
circuinslanceS; lack of ^means and the like, cannot fulfil the 
religious duties of the Ashramas. and thus stand, as it were, in the 
between tlie twice-born and the Shudras (p. 1021, 8) ? 
They also, thus declares the answer, as is seen, for instance, in 
the case of Rdikva (cf. above remark 37), are called to the science 
(p. 1022, i), although it is better to live in the Ashramas 
(p. i02.j, 2) ; for those whose condition is wretched, we must 
admit that, eitlier on the ground of ordinary human practices, 
such as repetition of prayers, fasts, worship of the gods (p. 1023, i), 
or also in consecpience of tlie works of the AsJirama^ per- 
tornicd by them in a termer birth, the grace of 

the science is extended to them fp. 1023, 6) And here we 
ttiiuii a very remarkable conception, concerning which we shall 
lurtlier on try to reach perfect clearness, but the material for 
^\hich we shall introduce here, in order to direct,the reader’s 
\Yhole attention to it. 

4. LlliERATION TlIROUCill '' IllE GRACE ” OF KNOWLEDGE. 

How is the knowledge that leads to liberation, that is, the 
lecognition of Brahman, begotten in men ? To begin with, 
wc must remember that it is not a question of gaining some- 
thing wliicli we did not possess ; to gain it is im[)0ssible, since 
Brahman is actually nothing else than our own self (p. 71, 7). 
Hut what have we to do, in order to become conscious of this? 
This is brietly answered by the passage, p. 69, 7 : “There- 
cognition of Brahman is not dependent on the act of man, 
“but far rather, just like the recognition of an object which is 
“an object of perception, docs this also depend on the object 
“[that is, on Brahman”]. One must also not think that the 
recognition of Brahman is an eftect of the activity of investi- 
■satioii (p. 69, 10), or ol'the activity of worship (p. 70, 3); and 
the scriptures are its source only so far as they destroy 
dicscience concerning Brahman (p. 70, 7). having then no further 
^IsUilicance for the condition of awakening {prabodJia) (p. 1060, 
^0; nay (p. 70, lo), all investigation and knowledge, so far as 
pjcct and object are thereby separated, is a direct hindrance 
^Hhe recognition of Brahman, as says the scripture (Kena-Up. 
^’^bin accordance with the Gospel according to Matthew. 

“Who undeist.uuls it nor, he iindeistand.s, 

“ Wlio iinderstJinds it, ttulv knows it not, 

“ Uniccoonised by those who recognise, 

recognised hy those who know it not.” 

-U 30, explaincU by Sluhkaia a*. ; if we un(lei.‘'ta id the 
It means, what wc were before Crcniark 13^ not able to coiiciiide 
>’ horn Maim, that ihe Adiromas were obligatory on all three Dvija castes. 

• 
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Under these circumstances, accordinj? to the mode of ex 
pression of the exoteric, theological teaching, in which thi 
philosophy of our system is framed, the uprising of the re 
cognition and the liberation bound up with it, appears as: 
grace of God (literally : of the Lord, ishvara)^ as become 
clear from the two passages which we here quote ; 

P. 682, 3: For the incividual soul, which is impotent, i 
the condition of nescience, to distinguish, [from the sou! 
the aggregate of the organs of activity [appearing as th 
body], and is blind through the darkness of nescience, fror 
the highest soul, the overseer of the work, the onlookc 
dwelling in all being, the Lord who is the cause of spiri 
from him, by his permission, comes the Samsara, consistin 
of the conditions of doing and enjoying (suffering), and throng 
his grace, as cause, knowledge, and, through this, liberation." 
P. 786, 7 : “ Granted that tlie soul and God are related a 
“ the part and the whole, yet is it evident that the soul and 
God are of different character. How stands it, then, with the 
likeness of character of God and the soul ? Docs it exist, ur 
does it not ?-~In truth it exists, but it is hidden ; for nescience 
hides it. But, although it is hidden, yet, when a creature 
thinks on and strives towards the highest God, just as the 
faculty of sight in one who has become blind, after the dark* 
ness is shaken off by the means of healing, in him in wliom 
the grace of God perfects it, does it become manifest, but 
not by nature in any being whatsoever. Why ? Because 
through, him, through God as cause, the binding and loosing 
of the soul are accomplished, binding when it does not re- 
cognise the existence of God, and loosing, liberation, when 
it does. For thus says the scripture (Shvet. i, 1 1) : 

“ When God is known, all bondage falls away, 

“All toinienls cease, and with them birth and death; 

“ And who knows him, goes, on the body’s ceasing, 

“ To fieedom and to liberation in.” 

That in the conception of grace (as in general in the whole apprehension of 

Brahman as Ishvara) we have to do only with exoteric personification, which is nj'l 
to be taken strictly, becomes also clear from the fact that p. 1,023, 9 the Snffisi'ar 6 n 
(moral purifications) are likewise spoken of, personified as anugrahttdto vtd)'dw< 
cf. On the teaching of grace, besides the two above quoted chief passage^, alsj 
p. 662, I, where the para diman is spoken of- as cAakshur-ddi-anavagdhya a” 
jftdna-prasdda-avagamya ; to the teaching of creation refers the parajtmhv&^^' 
anngraha p. 300, 3. 301, 2. As far as we know, there are no fuillier pastages m 
which the conception of grace occuis. 
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L— General consideration of the Indian Pramanas 
OR Canons of Knowledge. 

What are the sources from which we draw our know* 
leJo^e ? Tin's question, of wliich cver}^ philosophy has to give 
itself an account, meets us in the Indian systems largely in 
the form of a consideration of the Pramanas^ literally, 
‘‘ measuring-rules,” or normals," of our knowledge ; in which, 
therefore, not the concept of a source from which we draw 
is llie basis, ])ut far rather that of a means of control, by 
which we are to measure the knowledge already existing in us, 
and test its correctness, a concept which is explained by the fact 
that Indian philosophy did not start, as for the most part 
the Grecian did, bom a treatment of being, free of presupposi- 
tions, but lar more, like the newer pliilosophy, from the 
critical analysis and testing of a complex of knowledge handed 
down (through the Veda.-'M As such Pramanas. or canons of 
kiKnvledge, the systems, as a rule, enumerate : (ij Pratyakshaf 
also called rZ/w/z/rr, the sensuously perceptible, as it is known 
to us by direct perception; (2) Aniimdna^ ‘^the measuring 
after" something, inference, by which that part of being 
which does not lall within direct perception, ^ 3 becomes acces- 
sible ; we know of it only because the ])erccptible points to 
something else, not perceptible, with winch it is connected. 
This connection can be threefold, according as the element to 
be inferred is either the cause of the element perceived, or its 
effect, or as, thirdly, the two stand in a relation which does 
not fall under the conception of causality, for example, in that 
of analogy. 

These two spheres of knowledge, the perceived and the 
inferred, embrace naturally the whole complex of being. 
Crude therefore as it is, wlien the CharvAkas (materialists) will 
only allow validity to the first, little can any objection be 
niised, when the Vaisheshikas and Bauddhas (Buddhists) will 
not go further than these two pramanas. For it is very strange, 
^'dien the S/inkhyas and others add to these also (3) Aptavachana, 
that is '‘right communication,” which then, again, according 

A leal aiffercnce consists in this, that the newer philosophy in its basic 
J^^aracter, even up to to-day, is a toilsome struggle and gradual shaking off of the 
liners of mediLuval scholasticism, -while the Indian philosophy during every period 
reniniiied the better, the nearer it has adhered to the basis laid down in the 
llpanishads. But in truth this basis is also of an eminently philosophical 
charncter. 

by this is explained the basic proposition of the theory of knowledge, that 
"'lere Pratyakshatyi\^i9t there is no Anumdna^ p. 657* pyatyakslmlvdd Ammdna 
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as it is understood, means secular or religious tradition ; as 
the former goes back again to Praiyak^ia and A 7 tumdna, and 
the latter is, in philosophy, no proper moment, belonging to 
the means by which the SAnkhyas and others, with all their 
heresy, were yet able to keep an appearance of orthodoxy. 
Through further splitting up of Aniimdna^ not to the advantage 
of clearnesss, the adherents of the Ny&ya reached four, the 
Mimdhsakas of the school of JAimini six, and yet others even 
nine PramAnas icf. Colebrr Misc. Ess. p. 240, 266. 303-304 
330- 403)* 


2.— Insufficiency of the secular canons of 
Knowledge. 

Like the Pitrva-mimdhm^ the Vedanta also accepts six 
canons of knowledge, according to Colebrooke (Ic. p. 330), who 
appeals for support to the (modern) Veddntap'iribhdshd, As 
far as our VedAnta-sutras arc concerned, there is, neither in the 
text nor in the Comlnentar3^ any discussion of the PraniAnus at 
all ; far rather, they are everywhere presupposed as well 
known, and set aside as incompetent for the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta,®^ while in reality a basic; account of the fact that 
metaphysics attains its contents only llirough a right use of the 
natural means of knowledge, is very difficult, and presupposes a 
greater ripeness of thouglit than we find in the Vedanta, 
which helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
substituting a theological for the philosophical means of know- 
ledge, as we shall now further show. 

As far as BadarAyana is concerned, he expresses his rejection 
of the secular means of knowledge, Pratyaksha and A mnndmh 
with the drastic brevity which characterises him, in this, as 
we have already remarked (p. [24]), that he uses tlic two 
words to indicate something altogether different, namely, the 
Shruti and Synrli ; thus in the Sfitras i, 3, 28. 3, 2, 24. 4 4, 
20 (supposing, naturally, that Shankara has explained theni 
correctly). The Shruti, tlierefore, the holy scriptures, m tne 
narrower sense the BrAhmanas and Upanishads, but then also 
the Mantras presupposed by them, that is, hymns and sen- 

P. 49, 2 : “ Only from the canon hf scripture as means of knowledge is Ihah- 
“ in.'iii known as the cause of the coming into being and [existence and 
“ away] of the world p, 488, I : “ only through tl>e scripture can one 
“ into this deepest, highest Brahman ; one cannot plunge into it by reflccuon. 
passages where the Pramdnas are mentioned, we h.nve, besides that to be 
above, also noted: the prarndiidni, praiyaksfia ddini are avulydvadvi^My 
(p. i7»3)l they are frail’lp. 448, *1) ; aie common to us and animals (p. L 
pratyahha la rilpa-ddi^ amimdna., etc., lin^a ddi (p 426, 8, 438 i) I 0 ‘ d’ ei 
character is anubhava, permissible according to 42, 4, in the invesligaticn ot 
iiian, cf. 419,2 anubhava avasdnam brahma vijfldnam ; {\\t monstrosity 0 
absolute perception and (subject without object) occurs on p. 671, 2 ; cf. 
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tences/^ arc for BMarAyana the Pratyaksha ; revelation is to 
him all that can be revealed, needing no further authority. 
It is otherwise with the Smrti^^ under which name Shanhara 
quotes testimony from the SAfikliya and Yoga systems, from 
the law-book of Manu, from the Mahablitota and PurAnas, 
as also from the Vedic Sutra literature. For while the Veda. 
like the sun, which has its own light, possesses unconditional 
authority (jiirapeksham prmidnyam p. 414,6), the Smrti is 
called Ammdna because, as Shankara, p. 287, n, explains, for 
its support another basis of authority is neces- 

sary. As, namely, the secular Anumdna rests on the Pratya- 
ksha, and only has the force of proof so long as it is rightly 
inferred therefrom, the Smrti also is only so far valid as an 
authority, as it confirms the Shruti by its testimony, and com- 
pletes it by right inference. Therefore it is freciuently quoted 
ill confirmation, but not seldom also rejected, as for instance 
4,2, 21 in reference to the de])arlure of the soul, the repre- 
sentations of the KS;;/W/(Bhagavadgita 8, 23) aili only so far 
rejected as they are in contradiction to the Shrdb (p. 1 109, 5). 
For the rest Badarayana declares himself— 2, i, ii— as opposed 
in principle to any possibility of basing the metaphysical 
verities on the path of reflection {larka), which is commented 
on by Shankara as follows (p. 435, And, therefore, 

more reflection {kcvala^i tarkah ) must not be raised in oppo- 
sition in a matter which is to be known by [sacred] tradition 
; for reflections, which without [sacred] tradition rest 
only on the speculation (iilprckxhd) of men. go on endlessly, 
since this speculation is unbridled For this the reflections 
tliought out by some experts after great trouble are recog- 
nized by others, still more expert, as [merely] apparent, 
and those of the latter in the same way by others Therefore 
one cannot rely on it, that reflections have stability, because 
the opinions of men are different. But [it may be objected], 
when there is a man of recognised greatness, a Kapila or 
another, who has made a reflection, one could at least rely 
on it as well-founded. Even here a sound foundation is lacking, 
since even the recognised pioneers (tirthakard) such as 
Pp^pila^ KanAda and the like, openly contradict each other.” 
To this the opponent objects : Yet can one, perhaps, come 
^0 a well-founded reflection, since one reflects in different 
^''nys, for that there can be no well-founded reflection is in 
itself a law based on reflection (p. 486,7) ; because one 
deflection is false, the other need not also be false ; the 


Thus, for example, passages <>f the Rqveda are quoted as scripture p. 208, i j. 

304, 4 ; as against jhis. mantra of the shruti occurs p 30S, 4. 

As also with the Achdra\^. [25]). cf. p. 990, \ \ Smrti-dchdra bhydm na 
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opinion that all reflection is unreliable would make an end 
of the whole world-tendency resting thereon (p. 436,10)’' 
Reflection, he says, might have in view the consideration of 
tlie words of scripture, in order in this way to reach the full 
truth (p. 437,1); even Mann (12,105) recommends, besides 
the tradition of scripture, perception and inference ; and the 
excellence of reflection is precisely this, that, unbound by 
previous reflections, in case they are untenable, other reflec- 
tions may be made (p. 437,7). 'lo this Shankara replies 
(p. 437,10) : “ Even though it be presupposed that in many 
provinces reflection is well-founded, yet, in the ])rovince here 
spoken of, reflection cannot be freed from the reproach of 
unsoundness ; for it is impossible to know at all this profound 
being of things (bhava yatliatmyam), bound up with liberation, 
without the (sacred] tradition; for this subject does not fall 
within the province of perception (pratyak'slia)^ because it 
is without form and the like, and tlierefore also not within 
the ])rovince of inference (anumdna) and the other [Pramanas|, 
because it has no indicative marks [////, and the like. ” 
Here, as our author further dcvelo])es the question, 
where the full truth and the liberation which results IVoni 
it — as all admit— are being considered, the subject of know- 
ledge must be of *sim])le form, but the knowledge of it iin- 
contradietable. But reflections do not fulfil these conditions, 
because they contradict each other, and what the one main- 
tains, another overthrows, and what the latter ])uts in its place, 
yet another overthrows (]). 43(S.o). Pjcsides, the SAiikliya 
system is not at all recognised by everyone as the highest, 
and in any case it is impossible to bring together all the 
thinkers of all lands and times, to establish firmly the final 
truth of reflection among them. But, on the other hand, 
the Veda, as a source of knowledge, is eternal ; its subject 
stands fast ; the full knowledge of it formed therefrom cannot 
be turned aside by all the reflectors of past, present and 
future (p. 439,5) By this the full validity of the Upannshad 
teaching is proved, and by this it is established, “ in virtue 
of the [sacred] tradition and the reflection which follows it’ 
(as was intended to be proved), that the spiritual Brahman 
is at once the caitsa cjfickns and the caii^a viatcrialis of 
world (p. 439, 7). 

Shankara expresses himself even more strongly in discussing 
the same point in another place. To the objection that 
Brahman can only be causa efficiens and not also materiality 
because experience (loka) shows that only a causa efficient, 
as for instance, the potter, can be endowed with knowledge, | 
he answers (p. 403,7) : It is not necessary that this should ^ 
be in accordance with experience ; for this subject [BrahmanJ j 
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is not known by inference but only by revelation 

(shabda) is this subject known, and it is therefore [only] 
necessary here that it f what is to be accepted] should be in 
accordance with revelation, and this teaches that the knowing 
hhvara (Lord) is the causa matcrialis [of the world]." 
(cf.p. 1144,13). 

In these circumstances it is possible to make occasionally 
such statements about Brahman as would be, according to 
worldly standards, absolutely contradictory ; for example, 
that Brahman does not wholly enter into the phenomenal 
world, and yet is without parts : (p. 4^1,13) in the scripture 
is Brahman rooted ; in the scripture has it its ground of know- 
ledge, not in sense-perception and the like therefore it must 
be accepted in accordance with the scriptures ; but the scripture 
teaches of Brahman both that it is not wholly [absorbed by 
the world of appearances], and that it is without parts. Nay, 
even in the case of worldly things, such as amulets, charms 
drugs and the like, it happens that, in virtue of difference of 
])lace, time, and cause, they manifest powers with various, 
contradictory effects, and even these cannot be known by 
mere reflection without instruction, nor can it be determined 
what powers, witli what accompaniments, referring to what,, 
for what available, a determined thing may have,— how can 
it then be possible to know the nature of Brahman, with its. 
unthinkable perfection and might, without the scripture ? ’’ 

This advantage, of being able on occasion to ignore ex- 
perience, holds good only in the case of the Vcdfinta teacher, 
but not of his opponent : (p. 595,8) “The follower of Brahman- 
investigates the being of the cause [of the world] and the 
like, relies on the [sacred] tradition, and it is not imcondi- 
tionaliy necessary for him to accept every thing in accordance 
with perception (ua avashyom lasya yathd-dr.difam evn 
satvani abhyupa-ganlavyam ) \ but the opponent, who investi- 
gates the being of the cause [of the world] and the like, 
relying on the examples of experience {drshfdnta)^ must 
accept everything' according to experience,— that is the. 
difference." 


3. The Revelation of the Veda. 

To mollify the severity of these declarations, we must 
call to mind the details in Chap. II, 2 (reading especially the 
passa^ in remark 32, p, [58]), according to which every 
empiric means of knowledge, and all the world produced 
it, belongs to the province of avidydy as also, on the other 
™d, that in the Veda, especially in the Upanishads, philo- 
sophic conceptions are found which have their like neither 
India, nor, perhaps, anywhere else in the world. Perhaps 
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this will make intelligible our author’s view that the Veda 
is of superhuman origin p. 170,2 J; that it is in- 

fallible (p. 618, i) ; ihat, aswe saw on p. [73] ff., the Gods 
are formed, but the Veda, on the contrary, is ever-present in 
the spirit of the creator of the world, as the immemorial 
rule of being; that it was ^‘out-breathed” by hiin^^ con- 
cerning which the two chief passages are (p, 47,2) : The 
great canon of scripture beginning with the Kqveda, strength- 
ened by many disciplinings of knowledge, lights all things 
like a lamp, and in a certain measure is omniscient, has 
Brahman as its origin and cause. For such a canon as the 
Rqveda and the rest, which is endowed with the quality of 
omniscience, can come from none but an omniscient source ” 
And further (p. 48,4) : The great being which, according to 
the scripture [Brh 2,4,10] brought forth unwearying tlic 
Rqveda and the rCvSt, that are called tlic mine of all knowledge', 
and lie at the basis of the division into (jods, animals, men, 
castes, Ashramas and tlic like, in sport, like the outbreatliing 
of a man, must possess an abundant omniscience and omni- 
potence. ” 

As Brahman itself is free from all differences, so also is 
the knowledge of Brahman, as we gain it from the Upanisliads, 
uniform throughout and without contradiction (j). 834,4) : “ Has 
it not been established that Brahman, the object of knowledge, 
is free from all differences, as before, behind, and the like, 
uniform, and, like the lump of salt [Brh. 4, 5, 13], of one taste. 
How, then, can the thought arise of a difference or non-differ- 
ence of knowledge ? For that, like the variety of [pious] 
works, a variety with reference to Brahman is taught by the 
Vedanta, can by no means be aflirmed, since Brahman is one 
and uniform. And if Brahman is uniform, then the knowledge 
of Brahman cannot be variformed ; for the assumption that 
the subject can be one thing and the knowledge of it another, 
is necessarily erroneous. And if, on the other hand, there 
were taught many sciences of the one Brahman in the \'edauta, 
then would the necessity of disbelief in the VedAnta [that is, 
the Upanisliads] arise [cf. p. 104,1],-- -therefore should one 
not raise doubt, as if there were in the Vedanta diflerenccs 
in the knowledge of Brahman.” In conformity with this 
fundmental law, the numerous contradictions in the Upani- 

We have thus in India, as analogy of our Ins[)iraUon and expiiation. throiiijh 
which the Vedic texts were revealed to their coinpostM'?. who are iheref. re 

; the Mantras and Brahmanas “ appear ” 

(drshU) by them ; cf p. 301,6 ; “ Shfiunaka .and the ( ther [coinp''‘'er^ 
FrAti.sh 5 tkyas] teach, that the Decades [of ihc Rqveda] were seen I'V 
chhandas [the composer of the opening hymns of ih-* Rqveda] and the oihei 
In the .«ame way, accoiding to p. 314, f3, the Diahnnnas were* also se n ' ' 
Rshis 7Hiinira-lrdhmanayosh chackdjthatVAm yitklam^ avitodhdt. 
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shads are explained away (1,1,27 may serve as an example), 
or hidden under tlie wide mantle of exoteric science, of whicli 
we shall speak in the next Chapter. Yet again, on occasion, 
minor contradictions in the parallel texts of the Upanishads 
are admitted with the remark, that they arc not important. 
Where the sense of the scripture is doubtful, the rule of cx- 
jierience (IdiihiLo iiydyah) decides,]). 1064, 5 ; ^'But still it is 
“ unseemly to check the scripture concept by a rule of ex- 
“ pcrience y To this we answer : this is so, where the sense of 
the scripture is certain ; but where it is doubtful, it is i)er- 
'• missible to have recourse to a rule of experience, for the sake 
of cleariioss ; ”~as then, in a general wa)^ the worldly means 
of knowledge are helpful to the investigation of the sense of 
tlie scripture (p. 40, 6) : The knowledge of Brahman is per- 
“ fected by tlie sense of the word of the Veda being considered 
and determined ; it is not perfected by other means of know- 
“ ledgC; such as inference {amimdna) and the rest. But although 
it is tlie Vedanta texts which inform us of the cause of the 
world s coming into existence and the like, yet. to the end of 
“assurance that we have grasped their sense [correctly], an 
“ inference which does not contradict the words of the Veddnta 
“ is not excluded as a means of knowledge. For by the scripture 
“ itself [Brh, 2,4,5, Chhand. 6,i.f,i2] rcllection is called in 
“ as a help.”— (p. 42, 3) : For in the investigation of Brahman, 
“ not as in the investigation of duty |the Purva- 7 nimdnsa\ the 
“ scripture is not the exclusive authority, but the authorities here 
are, according as it may hap])en, the scripture and the [inner] 
“ perception (annbhava) and the like. For the knowledge of 
Brahman reaches its final jioint in perception, as far as it refers 
to a really existing subject.”— (p. 4]. 6) : But is not Braliman, 
so far as it is something really existing, alone in the province of 
“ other means of knowledge, and is not the consideration oi the 
“ words of the VedAnta consequently aimless ? Yet this is not 
” so, for as it is not an object of sense, its [causal] connection 
” with the world would not be grasped [with certainty]. That 
is to say, the senses, according to their nature, have as their 
“ object external things, and not Brahman. If Brahman were 
' an object of sense, then the world might be grasped as an effect 
” bound up with Brahman. Now, we only perceive the etfect, 
so that [without revelation], it cannot be decided whether the 
“ world is bound up with Brahman [as cause], or with something 
else ;for the same cft'ect can have dillercnt causes].’' 

0l the possibility here disclosed, of bringing in rejection as an 

For exnmp’e p. 222,2 849,11 855 6 ; na hi cldvaia vishesheua vUyd ekatvum 
'^y^achchhate, -418,12 shrulindm paf aspat o-vh oilhe sath ckaih ishena ita rtU >1 iijante, 
Itis especially holds pood in llie ca.se of coniradictions in things where ihe 
uf man [pin nski-a? tha) does uul cuiue into quesuon, p, 37^7- 
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aid, our author makes a far more extensive use than might 
appear from these expressions. As far as the chief interest is 
bound up with this side of Shahkara's work, we will, as far as 
possible, pass over his endless quotations from the Veda, but, on 
the other hand, bend our whole attention on the philosophic 
reflection. The perfection of the latter, as it meets us in 
Shahkara’s Commentary, may itself speak for the fact that we 
have to do here not with a merely theological, but also in the 
.highest degree philosophical, monument of Indian antiquity. 



VI. EXOTERIC AND ESOTERIC VEDANTA 
TEACHING. 


I. JUSriFICATION OF EXOTKRIC METAPHYSICS. 

All metaphysics has to battle with the great and only 
(lilhculty in the whole province of science, that it must think 
in conceptions and express in words what is exactly contrary to 
their nature, since all words and conceptions at last s])ring from 
that very concept of empiric reality which metaphysics under- 
takes to transcend, in order to lay hold on the Self " {dtman) 
of the world, the oimo't ov ” the thing in itself, ” which 
finds its expression and manifestation in all empiric reality, yet 
without being identical with it. 

So tar, then, as metaphysics adopts to itself the form of the 
empiric concept, in order thereby to express its own content, it 
necessarily assumes a figurative, more or less mythical character ; 
and, as this is the only form in which it can be grasped by the 
people, standing in need of it ((.V*h'o/v (I To?v ('v 7 r(ipnftoX(u^ ra 
rtlma -ih'i'rnt, St. Mark, 4,11), is called exoteric metaphysics. 
So far as, on the other hand, it adheres to the path of exact 
science, in order to attain to a whole, thoroughly provable in all 
Its parts, and equal to any opposition, metaphysics must often 
choose difficult by-paths, turning conceptions through many 
shades of meaning, with all kinds of reservations, and in many 
cases entirely renouncing results that can be clearly represented. 
All this demands a great ])ower and habit of abstraction, attain- 
able only by lew ; therefore for this form of our science the 
name of esoteric metaphysics is taken. 


2. Exoteric and Esoi eiuc form of the A^edanta. 

(^7) General Survey. 

In accordance with what has been said, the metaphysics of 
tlie Vedanta has also two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a 
philosophical, esoteric form ; both are present in the work 
'vhich we have to analyse, running on beside each other, and 
^^cing present hi all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, 
’tamely, the theology, cosmology, psychology, the teaching of 
’lie wanderings of the soul, and that of liberation, in a contin- 
uous contradiction which is necessitated by the .nature of the 
^^jatter. But the great dilliculty in understanding the Brahma- 
sutras lies in this, that neither in the text nor in the Commen- 
Jary are the two conceptions clearly separated from each other, 
ont rather meet us everywhere interwoven with each other, 
such sort that the basic texture of the whole consists of a 
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representation of the exoteric, or, as we may also call it (witli 
an extension of the conception, whose justification will be given 
in what follows) the lower science (apard vidyd)^ which, how- 
ever, is penetrated in every province by the esoteric or higher 
^d^\\Q.Q (pardvidyd)^ wStanding in contradiction to it, a relation 
which compels us to justify our basic comprehension here at 
the outset. 

As is shown by the analysis of contents [contained in an 
appendix, and referred to] at the conclusion of our first chapter, 
llie teaching of the Vedanta consists briefly of a richly colouretf 
]ucture of the world on a mythological ground. The first part 
contains, in Adhyaya I, the theolog}’’, which, on the basis of 
seven times four passages of the Upanishads, discusses the 
being, the relation to the world as creator, ruler and destroyer, 
the relation to the soul, various names and attributes, of 
lirahman. This is followed, in Adhyaya II, by the Cosmology 
which discloses the relation of the world to Brahman as cause, 
its gradual evolution therefrom, and re-absorption therein, and, 
from II, 3, 1 5. on the psycholog3^ in which are discussed the 
nature of the soul and its organs, its relation to God, to the 
body, to its own deeds In Adhyaya III we come first to the 
teaching of the wanderings of the soul, then to a sii])])lemc]it to 
the psychology (III, 2, i-io), another to the theology (III, 2, 
11-41) ; the rest of the Adhya5^a is a varicoloured mingling of 
discussions, for the most part exegetic in character, as the cliief 
content of which we can, in any case, with Shahkaia (]). 1049,3), 
point to the teaching of the means {SiWiand) of the higher and 
lower sciences, that is of the knowledge and adoration of 
Brahman. For the most part these discussions revolve round 
the strange question whether certain passages of the Veda are 
to be comprehended in one “ Vidyfi, " or to be separated, a 
question which has a meaning only for the lower science, vith 
its aim of adoration. Finally, the conclusion of the work, 
Adhyaya IV, contains the eschatology ; it represents circum- 
stantially the departure of the soul after death, and how soine 
souls follow the way of the Fathers (Pitrydna) to a new in- 
carnation, while, on the contrary, others, the adorers of Brahman, 
are led along the way of the gods ( devaydna) higher mid 
higher upwards to Brahman, “ whence there is no return 
according to the Upani.shads, but not without further condi- 
tions, according to the reasoning of our system : for this Brah- 
man is only the lower " Brahman, that is, as considered as 
possessing attributes {gnna), it is the subject of adoration, and 
not of “ perfect knowledge*' {mmyagdar^hanam) ; only alter 
this latter, that is, the esoteric teaching, is imparted to the 
pious in the world of Brahman, 'is he also liberated ; until then, 
although he is in the world of Brahman, and a partaker of Loid- 
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ship {Aishyaryam)/^ his darkness is not yet driven away"' 
(p* 9 )> his nescience not yet destroyed *' (p. 1133,15); 

that is, he possesses only the lower science {apard vidyd)^ whose 
contents are formed of all that has hitherto been mentioned, 
not the contradistinguished higher science, the pard vidyd or 
saniyagdarshanam, that is, the pure philosophic, esoteric 
teaching, which, in every province of this picture of the world 
with its empiric colouring, comes into opposition with it and 
contradicts it, and whose results, according to the metaphy- 
sical standpoint which we occupy, we may find strange, or 
wonderful. In the department of theology it teaches that 
Brahman is not thus or thus, but altogether without attributes 
[^una), distinctions {vishesha) and determinations ( Upddhi)^ and 
therefore in no way capable of definition or representation. 
And this Brahman, devoid of all determination, is the only 
being, outside which nothing is ; therefore, in the department 
oi' Cosmology, as little can be said of the origin of the world 
as of its existence, but only of this, that there is neither 
anything different (ndfid) from Brahman, nor any plurality of 
things {prapaheha)^ andfthat the world extended in names and 
forms is non-existent {avastii), is only a glamour {mdyd) which 
Iralnnan, as master-magician (jndydvin)^ puts forth (prasdra- 
Hill), as tlic dreamer puts forth the forms of dream (p. 432,8?. 
In the same way all further psychology falls away, after the 
ivoid lat ivam asi " (that thou art), according to which the 
soul of each human being is not an emanation, not a part of 
Braliinan, but fully and completely Brahman, is compre- 
lieiided. For him who has learned this, there is no more 
wandering of the soul, nor even liberation ; for he is already 
liberated ; the continued existence of the world and of his 
own body appears to him only as an illusion, whose presence 
he cannot remove, but which cannot further deceive him, till 
the time when, on the body’s ceasing, he goes not forth, as 
Ihe others, but remains where he is and what he is and eter- 
i^ally was,— the first principle of all things, according to his 
own nature, eternal, pure, free Brahman.” 

Ibis is tlie Sarny agdarshana^ the vidyd in the strict sense of 
Ihe word, distinguished on the one side from empiric cosmology, 
psychology, avidyd, and on the other from the teaching 
p the apara?n, sagunam bralma^ the adoration and entering 
jinto it on the path of devaydna, the apardvidyd^ sagtind vidyd^ 
I'vnose possessor can, however, also on occasion be called vidvdn 
jP- 1095, n. 1 134,1 1). Strictly viewed, this apardvidyd is nothing 
^t metaphysics in empiric clothing, that is vidyd as it appears, 
^iisidered from the standpoint of avidyd (the realism innate 
. this definition is not, however, found in Shankara, as 
general the distinction of the esoteric and exoteric teach- 
VOL. cii.] 24 
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iiigs and the inner connection of the latter, as well as of the 
former, does not reach the clearness with which we express 
it and must express it here, unless we are willing to renounce 
a full comprehension of the system. What prevented our 
author from connecting together— as he did in the case 
of the par A vidyA—\X\Q aparAvidyA also, with its teaching 
of the creation of the world and Sams^ra, in the unity 
of an exoteric system, was at once the excessive atten- 
tion which, in Indian fashion, he paid to theological and 
eschatological questions, and, on the other hand, the appre- 
hension of approaching too nearly the letter of the Veda, in 
which esoteric and exoteric teaching are inextricably mingled, 
by a recognition of the contradictions between them, h'or tins 
reason, for instance, he takes endless pains to maintain the 
teaching of the creation of the world through Brahman, and 
to unify it with his better insight into the indentity of the 
two, trying to show that cause and effect are identical, aiK 
then constantly (c^., p 374 12. 391,10. 484,2. 491,1) assertiin 
that the teachings of creation had only the aim of teachiiii; 
this identity of the world with Brahman, a view wliicl 
cannot be brought into harmony with the ample and rcalistu 
treatment which he himself bestowed on it. 

Naturally we shall do no violence to our author, and where 
in the organism of his system, we note a false outgrowth, \\i 
shall only indicate it. and not cut through it ; but, on the otlki 
side, we have the right to exercise philoso])]iic criticism anr 
this will be the belter, the more it is done entirely from \\ithii 
outwards, from the principles of the system iiself. For ii 
every philosopical system lies something more than its on- 
ginator put into it; the genius reaches further than the imlni- 
dual, and it is the task of the historian to indicate where the 
thinker has lagged behind the full scojie of his thoughts. 

To this end we must be allowed here, at the outset of oin 
exposition of the system, to bring together the passages ^vhi(■ll 
justify our basic comprehension of it ; they will torm the 
beacons to which we have to look, to steer on our laborious 
and dangerous journey, and from them we shall take the 
standard to test where our author has fallen short ol 
greatness of his own point of view. 


(/;) Exoteric and Esoteric Theology. 

Quite clear and conscious, if not everywhere carried 01 
in ^detail, do we find the contrast of exoteric and esotej 
teaching in the province of Theology, under the names oj 
lower, attribute-possessing (^aparA sagunA)f and the h]^^| 
attributeless sciences (pard, nirgund vidyd) ; the tormei b 
teaching of the lower, attribute-possessing Brahman, the 
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that of the higher Braliman, devoid of attributes {aparam, sagu- 
nani sair she sham) ^ also {kdryam, amukhyam brahma and 
param, nirgiinam, ninhshesham^ also avikrlam^ mxikhyam^ 
shiiddham brahma), Tlie former is tlie subject of adoration, 
tlie latter of knowledge ; for the former there is an ordinance 
of duties to be fulfilled, for the latter none (p. 1077,7) \ the 
former has many rewards, the latter, as its one fruit/ has 
liberation 

The chief passages are as follows (p. 111.3) Brahman 
is known in two forms [i] as characterised by determina- 
tions [upddhi), which [are created] from the plurality of its 
transformations in name and form, and [2], in contrast there- 
to, as free from all determinations " (p. 803,3). There are, 
ill reference to Brahman, scripture passages of twofold charac- 
ter {lingim)\ the ones, as for example ‘all working, all- 
wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting’ and the like {Chhdnd. 3,14,2 
d above p. [52] ], have, as character, Brahimins possession 
of differences (vishesha) ; the others, as for instance, ^ not 
coarse, not line, not sliort. not long,' and the like (Brh. 
3,8,8), have as character, its freedom from all differences. 

! But it is not right, on account of the passages 
of 'Scripture of these two characters, to assert that also the 
highest {param) Brahman in itself is of both characters ; 

for one and the same thing cannot in itself be regarded as 
V It h differences like form and the rest, and be recognised as 
the ()j)j)osile, because this is self-contradictory. . . And by 
connecting a thing of another kind with determinations 
[npddhi’ it does not become of another nature; for, wlien a 
loi'k-crystal is clear, it will not cease to be clear by connec- 
tion with determinations, such as red colour and the like ; for 
rather its penetration by unclearness is only an illusion 
[hhyama)^ and what attributes these determinations to it, is 
nescience {avidvd) Therefore, e\ en if the one or the other 
character be asserted, yet must one comprehend Brahman as 
unalterably free from all differences, and not the reverse. For 
everywhere in the words of the scripture, where the object 
is to teach the proper nature of Brahman, it is taught by 
passages such as ‘ not audible, not sensible, not formed, not 
haiisiiory ’ (Kfitli.- 3, 15), that Brahman is completely devoid of 
ull difference."* 

7) “ For where the nature {nlpa) of the highest Lord 
is taught by an elimination of all attributes, the canon of 
scripture uses expressions like ^ not audible, not sensible, not 

p Cf. p 8u6, 9 : “ Therefoie must we, in accordance with the sciipture, accept 
in this passage, as entirely devoid of forin (nirAkdram)\ but the other 
pasia{je.s which refer to Brahman as possessing form (dkdravdf), have in view 
Brahman itself but a direction of worship.’* 
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formed, not trpsitory' (Kdth. 3, 15). But further on, the liighest 
Lord, as he is the cause of all, is indicated as differentiated by 
certain qualities of transformation [creation, which is one (Sf 
his transformations], when it is said : ^ all-working, all-wisliiniy, 
all-smelling, all-tasting' Chh.^nd. 3, 14, 2, and it is exactly 
the same with the description of him as the man [in the sun] 
with a golden beard (ChhAnd. i, 6, 6,) and so forth." 

(P. 1121. i) : Because the lower (aharam) Brahman stands 
near the higher {param)y it is not, on tnat account, a contra- 
diction to apply the word Brahman to the former. For it 
stands thus, that the higher Brahman itself, so far as. connected 
with pure determinations (vishiddha-tipddhi)^ it is here and there 
indicated for the purpose of worship, through certain qualities 
of transformation, such as ‘ Manas is its material ’ (Cliliaiid. 3, 
14, 2) and the rest, is the lower Brahman." 

(P. 867, 12) : These qualities also [from TAitt. 2, 5 : What 
is dear is his head, and so on] arc only attributed to the highest 
Brahman as a means of turning the thoughts to it (chitta- 
avatdra-updya-mdtratvend)^ and not to the end of knowledge, . . . 
and this rule [that such qualities have validity only in their 
place and not in general] is also to he applied elsewhere, 
where there is question of determined qualities of Brahman, 
taught to the end of adoration .... For the more or less 
of attributes in which the [empiric] tendency of plurality 
consists isati bheda-vyavahdre), exists for the attribute-possess- 1 
ing {sagunam) Brahman, and not for the attributeless {nirgiinam) 
highest Brahman." 

(P. 1 1 2, 2): ^^In a thousand passages the scripture teaches 
the dual nature of Brahman, since it distinguishes between it 
as the object of science and of nescience {vidyd-avidyd-vishaya). 
From the standpoint of nescience {avidyd-avasthdydtn) every 
treatment of Brahman has the indicative mark of [contrasting] 
it as object of adoration and its adorer ; and certain adora- 
tions of Brahman have as aim uplipting {abhytidaya), certain 
have as aim gradual liberation [krama-mukti)^ certain have as 
aim the success of the work of sacrifice ; and these are 
different according as the attributes {guna)^ differences (jnshesha) 
and determinations (upddhi) are different. Now, although the 
God to be adored, differentiated through these or those attri- 
butes and differences, the highest Atman, is only one, yet the 
rewards [of adoration] arc different according to the adoration 
of the attribute.'' 

Cf. p. 815, 5 : “ riie fruit of it [the adoration of sagunam brahma'] is, according 
to the teaching, often the destruction of sins, often the obtaining of [heave" )j 
lordship ( dishvitryam ). often gradual liberation ; thus is it to be understood A 
it is according to rule to accept the view that the words of scripture 
adoration and the words of scripture concerning Brahman [as subject of knowie J 
havo different aims, not the same aim.'' 
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(P. 148, 2 ) ; “ For when the highest Brahman (param 
hrahma), free from all connection with differences, is indicated 
as soul, there is, as is to be seen [from the scripture], only 
one single fruit, namely liberation ; where, on the contrary, 
jjrahman is taught in its connection with different attributes 
[giina-visheshci)^ or in its connection with different sense-pictures 
[pratika-vishesha^ on which 4. i, 4, 4. 3, 15-16), there are 
produced high and low rewards only limited to Sams&ra 
[Samsdra-gochardnt 

{c) Exoteric and Esoteric Eschatology. 

As already made clear by the passages quoted, this two-fold 
nature of the lower Brahman, as it is the subject of adoration, 
and of the higher, as it is the subject of knowledge, corresponds 
as strictly as possible with the two-fold nature of the eschato- 
logical theory of our system. The names pard and apardoidyd 
comprehend, for Shaiikara, not only the philosophical and theo- 
logical tlieorics of Brahman, but also the teaching of the 
destinies of those who adhere to the one or the other ; the 
'(ltd vidyd teaclies how he who knows the param biahma^ by 
bis very knowledge, becomes identical with it, and accordingly 
lands in need of no departure of the soul and further advance 
owards it, in order to reach it ; on the other hand the apard- 
ndyd comprehends the teaching of Brahman as subject of 
idoration, and at the same time the theory of the rewards 
ivliich fall to the lot of the adorer ; these are, as we saw, partly 
;eniporal, partly celestial, partly even the gradual liberation 
)ftlie Devaydna, but always limited to the Samara (p. 148, 5), 
rom which it follows that, like the Pitrydna, the Devaydna 
dso belongs to the Sariisara, that is. as its end. According 
-0 this, as we are expressively assured, the whole teaching of 
:be Devaydna (the ascent of the pious to Brahman) belongs to 
die apardvidyd (p. 1087, 3) ; to the attribute- possessing adora- 
tions [sagund updsand) of Brahman, not to the samyagdarslijina 
(P' 909, 8.’ 10) ; heaven and the like, with its lordship {Aish- 
mryani) is the ripened fruit of the sagund vidydh (p. 1149,13) ; 
who, on the contrary, knows the param brama^ for him^ 
is developed 'in the episode concerning the pardvidyd 

, Cf. p. 1047, 7 ; Where no difierence of teaching exists, there can also not 
i's in tile case of fiuit of works, a determined difference of fruit Por in the 
of that teaching [the which is the means of libeiation, there 

difference, as in the case of works. On the contrary, in the case of the attri* 
'^^c-possessing teachings (sagundsu vidydsu), as, for example, ‘Manas is his 
“>aterial, prflaa his body’ (GhhAlid. 3, 14, 2), and so on, there exists a diffeience, in 
Consequence of the admixture or separation of attribiUes, and accordingly, as in 
case of the fiuit of works, a difference of fruit according to the peculiarity 
^'^termined. And a token of this is the scripture, when it is said : ^As whatever 
'*■ adores him, that he becomes ; ’ but it is not so in the case of the attributeless 
(nirgundydm vidydydmy because [in it] no attributes exist.” 
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4,2,12-16 {prasangiM) pardvidyd-gatd cliintd (p. 1103,12) there 
is no more departure from the body, nor any entering into 
Brahman (p. 1102,1). 

(rf). Exoteric and Esoteric Cosmology and 
Psychology. 

At first sight, the matter stands somewhat differently in the 
province of Cosmology and Psychology. The question is here 
no longer the contrast between apard and pardvidyd, but 
another, the contrast between two standpoints, which, p. 456,1, 
are distinguished as the standpoint of world-tendency {v)ava. 
hdra-avasthd) and the standpoint of the highest reality {patih 
mdrtha avastlid^. The former is that of avidyd (p. 455,6), the 
latter that of vid)d. Tlie former teaches a creation of the 
w^orld through Brahman endowed with a plurality of poweis 
and a plurality of individual souls, for whose acli\ilies 
and enjoympnt it is the stage, for the latter, the possibility of 
a creation and a wandering of souls falls away along with 
plurality, and in place of both comes the teaching of the iden- 
tity of Brahman with nature as with the soul. 

(P. 491,1) : “ This scripture-teaching of the creation docs not 
belong to the highest reality {paramdrtJid), for it lies in the 
province of world-tendency (vyavahdfa) in name and toim 
asserted by Avidya, and has, as its highest aim, to teach tliiit 
Brahman is the soul ; this must not be forgotten ! " 

(P. 473,13) : When, through declarations of non-sejninitc- 
ness. like tat tvain asi ” (that thoir art), non se])aratciieN'i 
has become known, then the souls existence as wanderer, ainl 
Brahman's existence as creator, have vanished away ’’ 

That the paramditha avastJid of Cosmology and Psyc'holo.iiy 
forms a whole with the pard vidyd of theology and esc'hatologv, 
may be concluded from the explanations of Shafikaia himscli) 
in the single passage in which he lays down the esoteric teach 
ing connectedly [referred to] at the end of this c'hai)ter [and 
translated [in an appendix] Here we will prove only, vlia 
Shahkara was not so clearly conscious of, that, quite aiialogoii^ 
ly, the vyavalidfa avast hd of the teachings of creation and 
wanderings of the soul are to be connected with the 
vidyd of an attribute- possessing, that is, to speak 
language, of a personal God, and a soul which departs to 

after death, in the unity of an exoteric metaphysics, whkdi 

of the Beyond from the standpoint of innate realism ' 
since the apard vidyd cannot exist without the 
avasihd, nor the vyavakdra^avasthd without the apardvniy^' 

(7) T 1 e apard vidyd cannot exist without the 
thd ; for the devaydna of the apardvidyd demands, as its , 
plement, the ; but this is the path ol Sainsanb ‘ 
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Shaiikara himself has told us above (p. [114, the last page]) 
that the reality of Sams^ra and the reality of the creation 
stand and fall together ; therefore the apardvidvd demands, as 
its complement, the realism of the teaching of creation ; as also, 
conversely, the devaydna, and, along with it, the apardvidyd^ 
disappear only for him who has recognised the unity of his 
Atman with Brahman, and therewith the illusion of the mani- 
fold world and the wandering soul. 

. (2) In exactly the same way the vyavahdra-avasthd of the 
teaching of creation cannot exist without the apardvidyd of 
sagnnani brahma ; for, in order to create, Brahman requires a 
plurality of shaktis, or powers (p. 342,6, 486,10) ; but these 
stand in contradiction (p. 1126,2) to a furvishesham brahma, 
from which it lollows that only a sagunam, savishesham^ not a 
nirguyiam, nirvishesham brahma can be a Creator. 

The inner necessary connection between the vyavahdra 
avasthd the apard vidyd here demonstrated often enough 
comes more or less clearly to Shankata’s .consciousness : 
thus, when he describes the sagunam brahma as avidyd^vishaya 
(]). 1 12, 2), for which the bhcda-vyavahdra exists (p. 868, 7) ; 
when he views the upddhia attributed to it as resting on avidyd 
(p. 804, i) ; when he explains the fruit of its adoration as sam- 
sdra-gocharam (]). 148, 5 , the dishvaryam of the apara- 
brahmavid samsdra-gocharam 1133, and those who 
hci\'e entered into the lower Brahman as still subject to Avidyd 
(p. 11549 1133^15), that is, with the same word with which 
he everywhere else describes the realism of the teaching of 
creation and the souls wanderings. And on occasion he ex- 
presses it o]')enly, that the cosmological distinction of ishvara 
and prapaheha belongs to the sagund updsand (p. 456, 10), and, 
conversely, that the teaching sagunam brahma presupposes 
the prapaheha (p. 820,12). 

From these facts we draw the justification of connecting 
together the teaching of the sagunam brahma, of a world 
tliereby created and of an individual soul which circles in this 
world, and finally enters into that brahma, in a whole of 
c.Koteric metaphysics. And Shankara also, if we were to ask 
him— “ Is, then, that sagiinam brahma and the devaydna lead- 
“ ing thither real, although from the standpoint of the highe.t 
‘‘ truth neither exists ? " lie would certainly answer : They 
“ are precisely as real as this world ; and only in the sense that 
“ the prapaheha and SainsAra are unreal, are the sagunam 
“ brahma and the devaydna unreal ; both are the apardvidyd, 
“ that is VidyA as it appears from the standpoint of AvidyA‘" 
[cividyd-avasthdydm p. 112,3. 680, 12.682,3) 

Also ihe thought that the esoteric science aims at accommodating the truth to 
Comprehension of the masses, can be pointed out in Sh.thkara : thus the spatial 
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But it must still be maintained that Shankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
systems, as will become clear often enough from his dis- 
cussions, which we shall reproduce faithfully and unaltered ; but, 
as regards the esoteric teaching, on the contrary, there is found 
at the end of his work a passage from which his consciousness 
of its inner necessary connection comes out as clearly as 
possible, and which, as a compendium of Shankara s 
physics in nucCy and, at the same time, as an example of the 
style and character of thought of the work with which we are 
occupied, we shall translate word for word. 


conception of Brahman exists npalahdhi-aftham^ p. 182 , 8 . 19341 measure- 
ment of Brahmay is fuddhi-arthdt updsana-arthah, 835.4 I rat 

'*%ante hTahmani sarvdih pntnhJiik shahyd bvddhifp Hhdpayituvi, man njii'nia n 
uttamaMiddh'itvdt puMm, itiy 835,6. The propiedentic character of the esolcnc 
Bcience is very clearly laid duwn in the Commentary to Chhand^ 526. aim 

this passage (which we shall translate in Chapter XI, I. D), is above all ‘ 

sidered, when there is a question of testing the justihcatlon of our comprenc jo 
of the Vcddnta system, 



Art. VIII.-.THE EUROPEAN TERROR. 

E ver since the appearance of an article by Emile de Laveleye 
in T/te Fortnightly Review for April, 1883, English ob- 
servers have become aware of a general feeling of alarm among 
Continental middle^classes, and have found it a matter of ccjual 
sorrow and surprise. Our ancestors dealt with popular move- 
ments in their own rough way ; and there have been certain 
occasions, so late as the reign of Victoria, when a show of force 
has called forth a corresponding display from the side of the 
authorities. But it is all new in the countries on the other side 
of the sea : the French Revolution is only a century old, and 
the French Revolution was the first successful effort of numbers 
against privilege. At the present day a Third Estate, that eman- 
cipated itself by violence, is confronted by a Fourth Estate that 
would better the example ; and the former can only abuse the 
latter and threaten forced repression. The result of all this has 
been to confuse rational movements with those which arc insane 
and criminal, and to identify in minds on both sides the opposite 
doctrines of Socialism and Anarchism. One of these is, in fact, 
the complete neutralisation of the other ; for Socialism— as the 
term is understood by us— is a gospel (or a craze), in any case, 
implying the control of capitalist selfishness by legislation and 
police : Anarchism, on the other hand, means the demolition of 
institutions and the substitution of individualism unrestrained. 
Now, all Englishmen may not agree as to the limits assignable 
to State interference and collective action ; but all— whether 
Conservative or Liberal— will agree that the struggle for life must 
be controlled, competition mitigated, combination and co-opera- 
tion encouraged, and some callings, at least, exercised under 
official management or superintendence. In that qualified sense, 
in a spirit more or less philanthropic, most Biitish thinkers 
are “socialist only the tendency of such socialism is, plainly, 
00 wise anarchic, but rather towards the strengthening of the 
State and the extension of its functions. The doctrine spoken 
of by our islanch economists as “ Laissez-faire" was adopted by 
them from the French : and, after a long period of predomi- 
nance, is now often thought to have been somewhat overdone. * 
jbe idea of the “ Physiocrat " theorists was that personal 
•nterest was a safer guide than official wisdom and skill. 

The doctrine is better French than the word “ Laisser-faire ” (with 
^ K.) is the true idiom, classed by Littre, with “ laisser-dire,” as a syno- 
y'^ for indifference, The imperative form, commonly used in English, 

^ unsanciioncd ; the infinitive again occurs in “ iaisser-aller,” equivalent 
facility of disposition.” 
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Therefore, what has been since called “ selection of the fittest ’’ 
was the best source of national prosperity. Such was the 
theory of the French economists, original and bold, before the 
matuiity of time ; “too previous,” after the brilliant manner of 
their race.*^ The French people at large never took kindly to 
the principle ; but, in the hands of Adam Smith, “ the thiiifr 
became a trumpet." Pitt, Huskisson, Canning, and Peel adopted 
it, by ever-advancing dcgiees ; till the repeal of the Corn-laws 
was followed by the almost unrestrained construction and de- 
velopment of British railways. The remarks of the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers on the subject show all liis eccentric 
vigour, with — as one ought in fairness to add — the wise benevo- 
lence which underlies liis rough manner.-f- Laissez-faire^' \\^ 
writes, making the usual blunder, is no more than n.ituial 
justice, postulating the absolute and entire freedom of all 
contracting parties, in which all the agents are fairly equal in 
their competency to interpret their own interests and to give 
effect to their interpretation ; being, of couise, constantly 
coirccted by other interests which they equitably balance 
against their own." But he hastens to add that an ideal such as 
this cannot safely admit of indiscriminate application. ‘'The 
most marked of the cases in which lalssez-fatre. breaks down," 
proceeds Rogers, “ is that of the working classes." It is 
difficult, he thinks, to rctiicvc the position of these classes by 
the principle of free coin})clition, even if it be tempeietl by 
combined efforts of any paiticular labourers, or even of the 
whole labouring community. Going on to a special instance 
of this difficulty, he seems to think it ought to be sin mounted 
by intelligent concerted action. “I am sure that an eight houi's 
day is worth more tlian a ten-hour’s day, and is cheaper at the 
same money. But I would far rather that the workmen got it by 
their own combinations and exertions than by a gilt of the 
legislature.” There speaks the practical Biiton. 

Such opinions, formed in the usual empiric way of luigli'^h- 
men, have arisen to temper the d priori doctrines of P'lciich 
and Scottish thinkers. An Act of Parliament always closes 
their vista, though individual effort be still encouraged and 
allowed considerable freedom. But Anarchism appears to 
John Bull, at best, but a dangerous remedy for the weaknesses 

• The concrete expression of this peculiarity is to be found in a story 
old enough to be repeated. Foote, according to legend, was conve'J'"i» 
with a Frenchman on the eternal subject of national comparisons. “ A i 
monsieur,” said the latter, lightly touching the comedian's lace uifile, 
we invented this.” — “ Why, yes,” answered Foote, with an affectation^ ^ 
candour ; ‘‘France invented the lace-ruffle : but, you see, we added the 
The tale has been somewhat perverted and diluted by the Amen i 
Russell-Lowell, but the idea is the same. ff, 

t “ Economic Interpretation of History” (Fisher Unwin 1891.) P P* 35 
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and excesses of personal liberty. Born and inured to freedom, 
lie understands little of the fears that freedom inspires abroad : 
still less can he comprehend how licence for individuals could 
connect itself in the minds of employers with a demand for 
collectivist action in defence of labour. He is not aware of 
the hostilities which roll like an infernal river between employ- 
er and labourer, nor of the blind obstinacy with which em- 
ployer-governments, however democratic in form, can resist the 
claims of labour. In France and in Belgium, no less tlian in 
Germany and Russia, repressed Socialism has been driven to 
assume the apparently adverse symptoms of morbid individual- 
ism, demanding the destruction of all authority and em- 
ploying the most unsocial agencies of crime towards that end. 

Rogers, who is a characteri^^tic example of English intelli- 
gence, has his own view of this delusive synthesis. Foreign 
governments, he thinks, have brouglit it on themselves. ^^The 
full concession of freedom in tlie formation of labour-partner- 
ships is . . . one of the best remedies against those socialistic 
movements which demand the intervention of Parliament on 
behalf of labourers’ employment. But he would never tolerate 
the abdication of Parliament as an ultimate protector : protec- 
tion, as a constant factor, being nevertheless condemned. “In 
countiics where the Government manages the subject too much. 
Socialism in a ... menacing foim prevails.” The natural 
result is that socialism is in a manner compelled to proclaim 
Anaichy: but the contradiction in terms is none the less 
appaicnt. 

It is this danger, this illogical consequence of too much logic, 
that especially attracts one to the teaching of the lately de- 
ceased Continental publicist quoted above. Phnilc de Laveleye 
is especially interesting, from having been much penetrated by 
English moderation, vvliile remaining master of all the 
clearness of thought and expression due to a P’ronch training. 
One sometimes hcais it said that Emile dc Laveleye was a 
socialist ; but if the term be used in a spiiit of hostile ciiticism, 
it will not apply ; to liirn, indeed, Socialism— properly under- 
stood — was no more of a bugbear than it was to the readers of 
the Fortnighlly ReviaVy whom he frequently aildresscd between 
the years 1872 and 1885. But, then, what he understood by 
‘‘Socialism” was not at all what the word conveys to the 
Continental town politician : it was a form of public and pliil- 
anthropic economy, rather than a propaganda of envy. In every 
Christian, he said, there is a germ of the scjcialist ; as every true 
socialist, however unconsciously, carries a germ of Christian 
sentiment. He, nevcitheiess, had his share of the Continental 
feeling on the subject ; believing, that the danger of socialism 
was real and that it arose from the negation of tliis religious 
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element, not from its action. ** In proportion/* he wrote, ''as 
faith departs, the multitude, ceasing to believe in heavenly 
compensations, demands its share of weUa,rQ, /lere and now . , . 
If you prove to it that the justice of which it dreams is a 
chimera, and that the existing division of property is deter- 
mined by inexorable laws, you only teach it the language of 
despair. Away, it will then cry, with such laws. Let the iniqui- 
tous society perish by fire, so that a new world may rise upon 
its ashes. And thus is engendered Nihilism.* 

Many other conditions of modern life were shown by Lave- 
leye to have a similar tendency ; but the cause here assigned 
for the degeneration of socialism into a pure and simple demo- 
lition, is one that merits particular attention, because it is com- 
mon to ail European countries, and is, perhaps, incapable of cure. 
Whether one approves or deplores, one must admit that dogmatic 
belief is on the decline ; and this is what, in the passage cited, 
is meant by the departure of faith ('* la foi s’en va).” To 
those who cling to the old dogmas as divine, and who, hoping 
against hope, look to Heaven for a miracle in their behalf, one 
can only say that a practical statesmanship must needs deal 
with what is, not with what may be. If, in the development 
of thought and civilisation, beliefs once delivered to the Saints 
have fallen obsolete and ceased to operate, other obligations 
must be produced, and other considerations enforced. There 
need be no neglect of the mysterious links that bind man to 
the Unknown, because the old links that used to seem so solid 
have lost their power : if the days are passed when the heads 
of the hierarchy could say : — The people desires to be deceived, 
all the more reason for helping the people to find the way 
of truth. 

But another and most enormous question remains. Was 
Laveleye altogether right iu thinking that the multitude must 
break up existing society, in order to satisfy aspirations for 
happiness, which were formerly content with post-obits and 
hopes of a fair Paradise beyond the grave ? The answer is 
difficult, and can be looked for only in a deeper study of the 
story of mankind than any one has yet put on record. 
the belief in a future state of "compensations” ever helped 
in the way assumed ? It would be a thesis hard to prove : the 
ancient Hebrews — who did not believe in a future state of 
rewards and punishments — were eminently patriotic, and, for 
so turbulent a people, submissive and conservative in their 
habits. On the other hand, there have been signs in the best 
known popular risings, of the active presence of an ardent 
fanaticism, finding in hopes of heaven a motive power to 


® Le Socialisme Contemporain. ist edition ; Ihussels, 188 — 
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sustain it against earthly perils. Such was the revolt in Arabia 
which led to the foundation of Islam ; such were the Lollard 
movements in England, those of the Anabaptists in Germany, 
of the Camcionians in Scotland. One would not wish to do^^- 
matise on so liifficiilt and delicate a matter ; but, plainly, there 
is evidence against tlie conclusion cited from Laveleye. The 
roots of revolution may strike deep in human misery, but its 
boughs aspire to the sky. 

Atiother factor of Nihilism, against which Laveleye desired 
to warn the socialists of his time, was the military s[)irit. 
International rival ly, war, exaggerated armaments, combined 
to foster two dangers : they caused a considerable part of the 
produce of labour to be consumed without profitable return; 
and they drew together, into the dangerous contagion of garri- 
sons, the young men who would otherwise be working in the 
open ^ air of rural districts. Here, again, it looks as if d priori 
doctrine demanded an application of the criterion of fact. Is 
it true that the military spirit is increasing ; and, if so, is that 
spirit favourable to Anarchy? 

On the former branch of this question evideneb is to be once 
more sought in history. Without going back to pure Christian 
times, let us consider thcoiigin of modern civilisation. Meie 
one may, perhaps, find it hard to show that feudal manners 
were more peaceful than our own. Citizen-hosts did not then 
pievail in their existing foim : but the levies of tenantry and 
peasants, who followed the barons and knights —the greater and 
the lesser landlords — , formed a very fair equivalent. Or, per- 
haps, there was a difference, but one which by no means made 
f'r peace : the feudal levies followed their leaders more or less 
hliiidly: it is possible that the modern armed nations may 
not be always so docile. 

This biings us to a fresh and most exciting item in the con- 
clusions of Laveleye. Will an army recruited from the multi- 
tude at large by the operation of forcible conscription be a 
trustwortliy support in resisting all popular movements ? The 
Question is grave and pressing : and the means of reply are 
even more abstiuse than in the former instances. History may 
throw some light upon the effects of fanaticism, or of a warlike 
'^P'rit at large ; but as to the action of a principle only a few 
years old it must needs be silent. In the few cases where 
modern English mobs have been confronted by soldiers, the 
latter have usually proved faithful and have prevailed ; the 
notable exception being that of the 14th Light Dragoons 
^t Bristol in 1831 : but this is no more than the exception that 
Proves the rule. Colonel Brereton, ill-directed by the local 
^•^thorities, showed a weakness and want of discretion which led 
^ Momentary mischief : but he paid for it with his life, and 
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the troops, when properly led and instructed, were at once 
successful, Avithout much loss of life. But it has beert otherwise 
in France, and there is some reason for apprehension in other 
Continental countries. Especially does this danger appear 
in a country where— as in Belgium— the members of the middle- 
classes do not enter the ranks of the army. By the Belgian 
system, all adult males are, indeed, 'called upon to face the ordeal 
of the conscription : but any young man who draws a fatal 
lot can escape service on payment of a sum of money, generally 
equivalent to £ 80. For this he finds a substitute \ sometimes 
a peasant, oftener an unskilful artizan, a tapster out-of-place, 
a mere corner-man," or street-roughj’ Such are the rank- 
and-file of the Belgian army : and one has only to imagine 
them standing under arms for hours in the sun or the rain, 
plied by the rioters with wine and exposed to female blandish- 
ments, to see that a very great danger exists in the unwilling, 
ness of such men to act against their friends at the bidding 
of their leaders. Magistrates may be ever so firm ; officers of 
the middle or higher class may do their best to carry out the 
Magistrates’ instructions ; but a popular force will be naturally 
unwilling to fire upon a mob containing a number of women 
and consisting otherwise of persons of like passions with tliem- 
selves. It was, perhaps, under some such anticipations that 
Laveleyc wrote the following sentence “ If, as once in Israel, 
prophets arose thirsting for righteousness, social Christianity 
might take possession of mens’ souls and cause deep changes 
in economic order. The ultimate triumph of a violent revolu- 
tion is, however, impossible. At the same time, such is the 
Satanic power of destruction latent in Nihilism that, in a tempo- 
rary crisis, authority might fail, by paralysis of repressive force : 
in which event, no ooubt, our capitals might be ravaged by 
dynamite and petroleum in a more systematic manner than 
was Paris in 1871.” 

Although such an eruption might be but for a moment, its 
effects would be deplorable. One of its possible factors is to be 
found in the corruption of great cities. Not only are the 
artizans contaminated by association in sordid occupations and 
unsanitary dwellings, but they are constantly provoked and 
irritated by beholding the idleness and extravagance of the 
rich. Laveleye defined luxury as “ all that is at once ex- 
pensive and superfluous ; " and he condemned it, upon nioral 
and political grounds, as opposed to the true ends of life. Like 
a good economist, he also repudiated the usual defence 0 
luxury as being good for trade,” pointing out that nationa 
prosperity did not arise from unrestrained consumption ana 
unlimited production, but sprang rather from the 
of resources resulting from good economy. Most of all, 
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opposed the reckless and profuse living of great towns : this 
he did first on the above grounds, but also in the name of 
jight and propriety, which required from the rich constant 
discharge of duty towards their numberless disinherited bre- 
thren. The one exception which he made was alike character- 
istic of himself and of his artistic country : all kinds of 
siimptuousness appeared to him to be possible in public build- 
ings. Such was the ideal of the modern Fleming, as it was of 
the ancient Latin poet, who said of his stern forefathers that 
they honoured the hovel, but kept their decorations for civic 
and divine objects : — 

Nec fortuiturn spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant oppida publico 

Suinptu jubente'^ et deoruin 
Teinpl.i novo decorate saxo. 

Their law^ forbade that scorn should be to straw built dwelling shown ; 

Nor public halls nor temples want for fronts of catven stone, 

To the honour of the Belgians candid visitors will always 
reckon their splendid and tasteful cathedrals and town-lialls 
dating from the Middle-ages ; while the practice of decorative 
public outlay is kept up to this day. When, in 1870, the river 
Senne was built over in its passage through Brussels, the town- 
council offered twenty prizes for the best designs for street- 
fronts ; and the result is to be seen in a Boulevard which, for 
varied beauty, competes with anything in Europe. In many 
more impoitant respects also Belgium is an interesting and 
prosperous land, not universally ^Miospitable," perhaps, though 
some of the Belgians are good friends, but still a country where 
a foreigner is not actively molested, and, up to a few years ago, 
was on good terms with all around. 

When, in the heyday of Reform, the Kingdom of Belgium 
was set agoing by Palmerston and Louis-Philippe, the Liberals 
had a fair start and a long spell of influence. Of these advan- 
tages they made inadequate use ; and they are now, as a party, 
almost cff.iccd. There is nothing left between them and the dis- 
content of the working classes but the precarious protection of a 
temporary Conservative majority. And, when the word “ Conser- 
vative ” is used in this connection, it must not be understood as 
meaning what it docs in luigland. The present Belgian Cabinet, 
which is enormously strong in Parliament, professes and practises 
a policy of repression which can be compared only to “ sitting 
on the safety-valve." By the side of some of these statesmen, 
Lord Salisbury would appear a demagogue and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour an incendiary. One instance may serve to exhibit 
at once the energy of the Government and the timidity 
of the middle-classes. In the early spring of this year, a 
*mmber of weavers employed in a quiet manufacturing town, 
^ome forty miles from BrusseL', having struck, without political 
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objects, and merely on a question of wages, gathered aimlessly 
in the streets. The Mayor went ofif to attend a sitting of 
the Chamber at Brussels, leaving order to be maintained by 
the Gendarmerie, a small but thoroughly trusted body. The 
mob, disregarding the order to disperse, was fired on with 
such effect that one person was killed and six were wounded. 

When the case was discussed in the Chamber, the Mayor and 

Gendarmerie were defended successfully by the Minister of 
the Interior ; but the demands of the workmen had been, in the 
meanwhile, conceded by their employers ! 

The device of tlie founders of the kingdom was L union 
fait la force, but if the force of Belgium is to depend on union, 
it is in a bad way. And, the hatred of fear on one side being 
amply repaid by the hatred of envy on the other, the Kingdom, 
started with so much Libeial profession, will, unless care be 
taken, cause general alarm through the whole of Europe. 
Unless the capitalists and employers of labour can learn to 
agree with their adversary while they are in the way with him, 
they may soon become a disturbing element for the general 
equilibrium of the Continent. 

An attempt was made, on a former occasion, to draw 
attention to the mixed character of the dense population of 
Belgium, and to show that it does not yet form what is usually 
regarded as a '' nation." * That is because it is, neither in 
race nor in language, homogeneous, or even sympathetic ; the 
Walloons of the southern parts being Gallo-Latins, like their 
French neighbours, while the Flemings are Teutons, of the 
Low Dutch type. And this is not all ; for each section — and 
each is about equal in number — uses a language entirely un- 
intelligible to the other. Doubtless, there is a possibility that, 
like the Gael and the Saxon in Scotland, the two races may, in 
the course of time, be welded together by pressure from without 
and by tlieir common feelings and interests ; but this will not be 
done at once. In the meanwhile, a number of things may 
happen. Especially should the Belgians beware of internal 
feuds and of becoming a European nuisance. The fate of 
Poland should be ever before their eyes : at any moment that 
their quarrels may take an overt form, the poweiful nations 
on their borders may take the alarm, or assume a pretext. 
The German Emperor may find in their agitations an ex- 
pedient for making his peace with France. Here," we may 
imagine him saying, is Ucalegon on fire again ; let us put him 
out, and divide his combustible premises into useful tenements. 

I cannot restore Alsace ; but you can be compensated with 
Hainault and Brabant. Limburg and Luxemburg will round 
off my possessions." In such a case the Flemings might do 
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t\/orse than tender their return to the old Dutch rule ; and iT 
the heir-apparent to the Belgian crown objected to the loss of 
his birthright, he might be consoled by the hand of the young 
Queen of Holland^ with the crown-matrimonial of the United 
Netherlands. 

If such a destiny should— as may well be— offend the grow- 
ing patriotism of Belgians, they should seriously consider their 
position, in the light thrown upon it by the writings of one 
who was at once a patriotic Belgian and a publicist, accept- 
ed as a master all over Europe and further yet. Born at 
bulges, of a Flemish mother, the deceased author was 
Walloon. French by the fathers side, he passed the most 
impressionable years of his life at the College Stanislas of 
Paris. Bred a Catholic, he became an Evangelical Protestant 
from study and reflection : with an ardent love of political 
science, he was warmly devoted to literature and art : he had 
the Teuton seriousness without being heavy or narrow, and the 
Latin vivacity unstained by levity or vice, Hje graduated 
at Ghent in 1844, and almost immediately took his place as a 
writer ; making his first campaigns in the Flandre Liherahy 
under the leading of PTancois Huct, author of the Christianisme 
Socialy a precursor of whom he afterwards bore testimony that 
he had aroused in the Belgian youth the noble longing fur 
light and justice.’' The next influence under which he passed 
was that of the speculative Proudhon, inventor of the 
famous formula that property is theft.’’ From these teachers 
he soon broke away, but not without receiving into his 
mind whatever good was in their lessons. He continued, 
through life, a sympathetic champion of the cause of labour ; 
and he always thought that Government was a business that 
^vas generally overdone. In 1853 Laveleye married, and so(.n 
after he became Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Liege, where he chiefly resided for the remainder of his 
life-time. For the next few years lie devoted himself to 
teaching and writing in foreign periodicals — mainly in the Revue 
^^5 Deux Mondes and the Contemporary and the Fortnightly 
^evuwy employing his vacations in travelling over the most 
foteresting countries of the Old World. In 1882 appeared 
fhe result of tliis mingled life of study and observation, in the 
shape of a treatise on the Elements of Political Economy^ in which 
analysed the laws of production in their dependence on 
^uman regulation and the action of the State.’*’ Of this work 
four editions successively appeared in French, besides versions 
Dutch, English, Italian, Bohemian, Polish, Portuguese, 
r^lgarian, and Japanese. If any surprise be felt that German 
among these languages, one may be permitted to remark 

R^ements d Economic Politique^ Paris, Hachette, 1882, 325 pajjes. 
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that the brave and thoughtful races of Central Europe are 
the least disposed of all civilised mankind to profit by such 
labours. 

The next work of importance that proceeded from the pen 
of Laveleye was that already cited, on Socialism ; and this 
proved more to the taste of the compatriots of Bismarck. * 
Finally, even in this hurried sketch, ought to be mentioned 
Le Gouvernement dans la D 6 nocratie (Vdixxs a vast and 

monumental work, by which he closed his career. Those wlio 
desire to realise the benevolent earnestness of the author’s 
mind could not do so better than by comparing this book 
with that on the same subject by his brilliant British con* 
temporary, Sumner Maine {Popular Government^ 1885). 

Laveleye was suddenly carried off, by influenza, in January 
1892 ; and his loss was lamented in his own country, in 
England, and in France, all of which he loved, and in all of 
which he had numeious admirers. Such a man may find his 
“ grave in our short memories," as Sir Thomas Browne says. 
Yet his better part cannot wholly die. He would have been 
the last man to crave a personal monument, although he has, 
in fact, found one raised by the pious hands of a distinguished 
friend, f An injudicious French admirer once told Laveleye 
to his face that he was a second Montesquien. ‘Mn every thing 
there are degrees,*’ observed the author quietly. “ When 
Dumas was asked his calling by a Rouen ofificial, he answeied 
that he might style hiinself dramatic author elsewhere than 
in the country of Corneille." [He was too decorous to add the 
courtesan's corollary : And I, were it not in the country 
where they burned Joan of Arc, might style myself a Maid.”] 
Assuredly there were fewer “ degrees " between Montesquieu 
and Laveleye than there were between the author of Anton'i 
and the author oi Le Cid. If the French jurist was greater 
in original philosophy and style, the Flemish economist holds 
his own in practical sagacity, and excels in sympathetic glow. 
Breathing into the dismal science a breath of warm life, 
Laveleye has many of the qualities required for an abiding 
influeOce. His eai Her years had not been passed exclusively 
in study, the intervals of special pursuits having been filled 
in by riding, fencing, modern languages, history, and the 
practice of painting. Hence, making, indeed, little pretence to 
creative genius, his one attempt at fiction \ being chieny 

® Le Socialisme Contemporain was translated into English, Swedish 
Russian, Polish and German. ^ ,1-. 

t Emile de Laveleye y sa Vie et sonauvfe, Parle le Comte 00 
d* Alviella. Paris, Alcan ; Brussels, Th. Falk, 1895. , 

t Manna ; Scenes of Artistic Life in Rome. Revue dcs.. 
Mondes/’ ist June 1863. 
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noted for its descriptive passages^ Laveleye's work may not 
betray what Sainte Beuve called Le poete mort jeune k qui 
rhomme survit.*' Nevertheless the love of man and of all that 
cheers his dark and doubtful destiny distinguished whatever he 
wrote* and spread over his most scientific pages the charm of 
a spilt perfume. 

It may seem as if the direct teaching of Laveleye were being 
forgotten in the tumult of the present contest. That is not 
the conclusion of his biographer. “ Indirectly developed as 
it may be, the political effect of his writings is all the greater ; 
being exerted at once on Conservatives, whom it teaches the 
urgency of reforms inspired by a sense of social justice, and on 
the party of progress, who learn to understand the necessity 
of organising the democracy in a spirit of freedom. We owe 
it to him that we have turned from the ancient quarrel between 
the monarchical principle and that of the republic to attach 
ourselves to the search of what will make the .subjects happy. 
.... His fundamental thesis — that reason, rather than popular 
passion, is the criterion of right — tends to becomd more and more 
thejustifyingprincipleof Liberalism. Modern progressives adopt 
from him the task of protecting the Parliamentary system 
from misuse and guarding Democracy against itself'' That 
the work may prosper in their hands, will be the earnest wish 
of all true friends of Belgium, and of the still grander cause 
of European liberty. 


H. G. Keene. 



Art. IX.— some GLIMPSES OF INDIA IN PRE- 
MAHOMEDAN TIMES. 

S OME further pjlimpscs into Hindu Society as it existed of 
old before the Mahomedans came into India, than those 
hitherto presented by the labours of scholars, appear yet possible 
through the dramatic literature of the Hindus and their litera- 
ture of fiction. In the present article we shall try to show how 
the Hindus and Buddhists lived together between the 8th and 
nth century of the Chiistian era. Three points will be made 
clear. 1st. That in the early part of this period, though there 
might have been here and there a dynasty of Buddhist kings, 
the kings of the many petty kingdoms into which India was 
then divided, were Shaivite Hindus ; but, notwithstanding the 
existence of a suppressed Brahminical feeling of intolerance, 
exhibited at the end of this period, there was not only tolerance, 
but good-will ^nd friendship, evinced for the Buddhists by res- 
pectable people and the people at large, as also respect for 
their piety and wisdom and the sanctity of their Older. In this 
period, again, we discern how the process of incorporation of 
Buddhism into Hinduism, which had been going on for some 
time past, had assumed a shape of its own ; the sacrificial 
system of the Hindus placed in the lowest stratum, fit object of 
execration for all ; Buddhism, the path of superior wisdom, fit 
object for reverence, placed in the middle stratum; the system of 
Hinduism, based on benevolence, and made current to encounter 
Buddhism, in the highest stratum. 2 ndly, — That, in the later 
part of this period, especially at and about the time when the 
Mahomedans conquered India, there was a general aversion for 
the Buddhists, zrdly, — That, subsequently thereto, before the 
complete subjugation of India by the Mahomedans, there was 
a complete absence of Buddhistic elements in the social 
organization of India, and its presence was indicated in the 
mountainous countries of the north, traditionally peopled, 
according to the Hindus, by Vidhadharas. 

In the first period, or close about it, according to the Chinese 
traveller, half the population of India belonged to the Buddhistic 
faith ; in the next, the Buddhists appear to have been few in 
number ; in the last, they were extinct, not that they had been 
bodily expelled from India, but that they had gone back to 
Hinduism. 

Tlie earliest w'ork of this period is the Malatimadhava. Bhaya* 
bhuti, its author, flourished in the 8lh century of the Christian 
era. His works were written at the Court of Yasuvaim^n* 
sovereign of Kanouj, his patron, who reigned about 720 A. 
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The was intended for public rep.esentation 

and appears to have been acted on tlie stage. It would be absurd 
to suppose that its Brahmin author would not represent the 
^evalent opinion regarding Buddhists and Buddhism ; yet the 
Malatmadhava oi Bhavabhuti furnishes an instance of how the 
Buddhists and the Hindus were living in the same society with 
mutual toleration and good-will. One of the principal charac- 
ers in the piece is Kamandiki, a priestess of Buddha. From dis- 
tant parts of India, students assemble at her school to studv 
science. Devarata, the pious councillor of the King of Vidhar- 
bha, whose capital is Kundinapur, and Bharivrnsu, the minister 
of the sovereign of P„dmavati(Ojjcin). are fellow students in 
her schoo . liharivasu plights his faith to Devarata, before 
K.'imandiki and her friend and pupil, Soudamini, that their 
(hildren \yhen riper in years, shall be united in marriage. 
Kamandiki nurses Malati, dauj^hter of Bharivasu, from her very 
infancy, she having been confided to her guardian care at first 
to ply her sports, and then, when more advanced in a^^e to 
learn the duties of her state. Devarata sends his son, Madhava 
from Kundinapur, to study in Kamandiki's school. 

The King of Pudmavati demands Malati in marriage for his 
favourite, Nandana, To evade this and to avoid the King's 
anger, Bharivasu entrusts the delicate task of bringing about a 
union, a union of love, between Malati and Madhava to 
Kamandiki. In the studious concealment of their fathers’ pro- 
luiscs, and the tact by which Kamandiki brings on the several 
situations and the creation of mutual love, lies the success of 
the drama, Kamandiki, though from her saintly character it 
would not appear rtiat she was capable of worldly wisdom 
bungs about the scenes between the lovers, without their know- 
ing her plot, and, in the end, brings about the denouement 
ot the whole plot, a secret marriage and elopement, without 
the parties even suspecting, before the actual event, what it was 
to be. 1 he sympathy for human passions and feelings, 
notwithstanding her asceticism, and the religion of dispassion 
She follows, is very strong. It shows either that the author was 
unable to take an exact measure of the effects of the practices 
«na precepts of Buddhism on an ascetic’s life, or that the living 
examples of Buddha’s devotees, in contact with a lay every-day 
''^01‘ld, and with modes of life not prescribed by their own 
creed, underwent a modification of their pristine rigidity, and 
2!fre really such as the author described in Malatimadhava. 

^0 latter, however, appears to have been the case. The super- 
which, again, is based on popular beliefs, and 
n which forms a part of the plot, in the description of human 
which were to be represented in a drama on the 
before an audience, no author, even though he might be 
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inferior to Bhavabhuti, would be guilty of describing them in 
such colours that the falsity of the description would be dis- 
cernible to every eye. 

Here, then, we have, in Kamandiki, an example of the in* 
corporation of the two faiths, though they yet retained in India 
their distinctive organizations. She moves in respectable 
Hindu houses ; she is revered and respected by the inmates ; 
she goes into the temples without their being defiled, and she 
is the tutoress of two generations of men and the nurse of 
Malati, whom she teaches the duties of her station, while pro- 
fessing her own faith, clad in weeds and living on alms 
obtained once a day. Much of this has taken place because 
Buddhism has lost its militant character, and is no longer the 
despiser of the Vedas and the Brahmins. Kamandiki, though 
a Buddhist priestess, versed in sciences, so as to be widely 
known, the tutor of Soudamini and the ministers, Bharivasu 
and Devarata, is yet made to profess belief in popular pre- 
judices. In order to bring about a situation favourable to the 
lovers, she persuades Malati to go to the garden to gather 
flowers with her own hand, telling her : “This is the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight ; the god Sankara is to be pro- 
pitiated with offerings of flowers gathered by one's own hand." 

There are yet two other characters introduced in the play, 
showing how Buddhism and Hinduism were then acting and 
re-acting on each other, and how the process of incorporation 
was going on. Soudamini and Kapalkundala are both endowed 
with supernatural powers ; one is represented as a priestess, 
exercising her powers for beneficence, the other as exercising 
her powers for malignity. Both are described as Hindus, believ- 
ing in Hindu Gods and Goddesses, and acquit ing their super- 
natural powers through their favour, with this difference, that 
one worships them in their beneficent forms, and acquires 
powers for good, the other through forms which are hoi rid and 
malignant. Soudamini is the resultant of the contact of 
Buddhism with Hindu beliefs, or rather the fruit of incorporation 
of the cardinal points of Buddhistic beliefs into Hinduism. Like 
its sacred Bo-tree, Buddhism, growing in the Indian soil, came 
to be claimed by the Hindus as their own. There was nothing 
of exoteric in it, and there was no difficulty whatever in assimi- , 
lating with their Own system its idea of the perfected man, 
its idea of dispassion, its idea of final emancipation, and, above 
all, its idea of universal benevolence. Its godlessness, however, 
had to be given up, and in giving it up they substituted the 
God Shiva, or some one of the Avatars of Vishnu, for the man 
Buddha. 

Thus what was of the best amongst the Buddhists was, to a 
Hindu writer, his, Soudamini, as the embodiment of this nev^ 
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spirit of Hinduisnii notwithstanding her acquisition of super- 
natural will-force and powers^ on Mount Sri Farvata, by 
desperate penances and by favour of the God Shiva, does not 
readily^ forget her obligation to the Budilhistic principles as 
embodied in Kamandiki, She calls Kamandiki the holy dame, 
and offers her the homage due from a pupil to her master. 
Kamandiki says : Dismiss this reverence, and let me, grateful, 
press thee to my bosom. Thou hast deserved the praises 
of tJie world ; thy lofty powers, the harvest of the seed by early 
study sown^ are shown by deeds that shame the loftiest masters 
(Bodliisatta).*' A Bodhisatta is, according to the Buddhists, a 
pious person endowed with miraculous powers, one who is 
regarded as an inferior incarnation of Buddha. And, were it 
not for the fact that the author, in describing the descent of 
Soudamini from her mountain height, makes her bow down 
to Sliarnovindu (the name of a Siva Linga) on seeing his fane 
near Pudmavati, it would appear that one object of the 
drama was to show how a Buddhisatwa, by his miraculous powers 
obtained over nature, triumphs, out of his beneyolent spirit, 
over the malignant demons as embodied in Kapalakundala. 
For a Brahmanical writer, it was necessary to show that this 
miraculous power, then a common belief amongst the Hindus 
and Bur.dhists who formed the audience, as obtainable through 
Yoga, was Hindu, .and only obtainable through penances and 
favour of the Hindu Gods. 

This miraculous triumph over nature, whatever it might 
mean, the result of the complete development of will-force, 
the possibility of which had been always admitted by the 
Hindus, they now came to associate, through the influence of 
Buddhism, with Yoga in all forms, and as a power which, 
even if attaitiable through animal' sacrifices, should not be 
attained througli that means, and should be attained for the 
benefits of mankind, and not for malignant purposes. This 
is the change indicated, and this was how and vvhy the in- 
corporation was made. Kapalakundala, of the opposite cult, 
disciple of Aghorckhanta, revels in her vindictive nature 
and in human sacrifices, and Aghorckhanta strives to attain 
nis highest wisji through the sacrifice of Malati in the temple 
nf Chamunda. Aghorckhanta meets with his well deserved 
i^ate at the hand of Madhava, to the great relief of the 
audience, before whom the play was enacted, and the bene- 
volent spirit of Soudamini triumphs at the end over the malig- 
^'ant nature of Kapalakundala. 

One of the most interesting points, to be gathered from the 
constant praise of Kamandiki, the priestess of Buddha, of the 
piety of Devarata, is that Devarata, the minister referred to 
the play, and not brought on the stage, was a believer in 
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Buddhism— an4 thus it would appear that, even in high places 
Buddhism was not extinct. A Hindu King had, for his trusted 
minister, a Buddhist, and this minister was supreme in the 
State, as the King had made over all power to him. The 
minister Bharivasu, appears to have been of the Hindu faith 
and the marriage of Malati with Madhava was between a female 
belonging to a Hindu family and a male belonging to a 
Buddhist family. Possibly they were of the same caste, or of 
castes between whom marriage was permissible, and the 
difference was only one of faith. That such a marriage was 
not only possible, but not reprobated, in the day of Bhavabliutl, 
sliows how people of the Brahmanical faith and people of the 
Buddhistic faith were living together under almost the same 
kind of social organization. 

We have seen that in Bhavabhuti’s drama there is abundance 
of good-will shown to the Buddhists, and it is striking that \vc 
do not meet with a ‘tingle word of rcpiobation, or even an in- 
distinct expression of Biahminical intolerance, such as we 
meet in the next drama Mrichakatika , 

The prelude of the drama Mrichakatika attribntes the author- 
ship to a King, by name Sudraka, who, it says, after having 
performed an Aswamedha, and liaving attained the age of a 
hundred years and ten days, immolated himself by entering 
the fatal fire. It is extremely unlikely, then, that King Siidiaka, 
whoever he was, was the author of the drama. The play, 
apparently was intended for the stage, and, fiom the chciini- 
stance of the immolation of King Sudraka being mentioned in 
the prelude, it is clear it was not enacted during his life-time, 
and it can hardly be conceived that a royal writer, either wiiting 
himself, or passing the writing of some one else as his own, for 
the purpose of stage representation, would not have carried his 
idea into execution. It will, perhaps, be said that the prelude 
(Nandi portion) of the drama, in which Sudraka*s death is 
referred to, was written subsequently to the composition of the 
main play. It cannot be that King Sudraka, having taken the 
play in hand, left only the Nandi unfinished. This would be the 
first portion to be written ; and King Sudraka, who is said to have 
lived one hundred years and ten days, could not have taken the 
play in hand in his closing years, Tlicro is yet another argu- 
ment against the royal authorship of the play. It is not in the 
nature of things that a King, settled in his kingdom, which 
he is said to have passed to his son, would have taken to 

writing how a revolution in a kingdom, with the fall of the 
old dynasty, might be brought about on account of misdeeds 
of its King and his brother-in-law. Yet this is one of the 
plots of the play, closely interwoven with the other plot, the 
love of Charudatta, a Brahmin of distinguished rank, but o 
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cJtceeding poverty, and Vasnntasena, a courtesan, who was 
enamoured of his many excellencies. 

The drama, according to the prelude, exhibits the infamy 
of wickedness (here of the King and of his brother-in-law), 
the villainy of law (or rather of the interference with its 
administration by the said brother-in-law and by the King 
himself), the efficacy of virtue (or rather the success of a 
revolution against the established order of things), and it 
Is quite possible that, under the disguise of Sudraka, an 
anonymous writer, chafing under the misgovernment of 
his day, wrote the play as a warning to the powers that 
were. Over what kingdom Sudraka ruled, is not mentioned 
in the prelude. Piofessor Wilson says: The writer of 

Kamandika says it was Avanti, or Oujein ; tradition, es- 
pecially in the Deccan, includes him amongst the universal 
nionarchs of India, and places him between Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaclitya, without specifying his capital. The late 
Colonel Wilford (As. Res. Vol. IX) considers him the same 
with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha Kings, 
succeeding to the throne by deposing his master, the last of the 
Kanwa race, to whom he was minister ; but these assertions 
are very questionable. The circumstances are, in fact, attributed, 
it is said, to a prince named Halihita, or Sipraka, or Sindhuka, 
or Mah<ikarni, and the identification of Sndiaka with either 
or all of these rests upon chronological data by no means 
satisfactorily established. Fiom these it appears that the first 
Andra King of Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than the 
last, or Pulimat, who, it is said, died A. D. 648. Consequently 
the former reigned about A. D. 192. But it is stated, in 
a work called Kumaiika Khanda, a poition of the Skandha 
Puran, that, in the year of the Kali 3300, save 10, a great King 
would reign (it does not appear where), named Sudiaka. This 
(late, in our era, is 190 ; the date of the first Andhra King, 
as mentioned above, is 192 ; therefore Sudraka must be that 
King : a deduction which may possibly be correct, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy of a work very little 
known, and upon a calculation that yet requires to be revised, 
to be considered as decidedly invalidating the popular notion, 
that Sudraka preceded Vikramaditya, and consequently the 
era of Christianity, by a century at least.” Later researches 
have shown that Vikramaditya the Great flourished in the 
sixth century of the Christian era, so the alleged popular 
motion that one King Sudraka came between Chandra Gupta 
and Vikramaditya, as a Chakrabartri King of India, is not in- 
validated by placing King Sudraka of Andhra, as Colonel 
Wilford did, in 192 A. D. 

^ut we have shown that the authorship of King Sudraka, is 
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a myth set up with the object of covering an anonymity, and 
that, as the play itself shows, for a purpose of its own. 

Professor Wilson's other arguments for considering Mricka* 
katiha the oldest extant specimen of the Hindu drama^ are 
the following : — 

15 /. The style, though not meagre, is in general simple and 
unartificial, and. of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of Hindu writing, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

2nd, A peculiarity in the language of one of the chief 
characters. Samasthanaka. the Rajah's brother-in-law, affects 
literature ; and, though he misquotes names of personages and 
events from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, in a most idiotic 
way, he never alludes to the chief actors in the Pauranik 
legends, as Druva, Daksha, Prahlada, Bali, &c., &c. 

3n/. Peculiarities in manners contribute to a similar con- 
clusion, and the very panegyric upon Sudraka, specifying his 
vciluntary cremation, when arrived at extreme old age, praises 
him for an act proscribed in the Kali, or piesent, peiiod of 
the woild. 

The subject of the piece, the love of a respectable Brahmin 
for a courtesan, is also in favour of a period of some remote- 
ness, although it may be allowed to mark a state of social 
demoialization, a decline from the puiity of Hindu institutions. 

4///. The most unquestionable proof, however, of high 
antiquity, is the accuracy with which the Baudha observances 
are adverted to, and the flourishing condition in which the 
members of that sect are represented to exist. There is not 
only absolute toleration, but a kind of public recognition. 

As to these arguments. The style, is not so simple and 
unartificial as that of Kalidas or Bhavabhuti, and Bha.vabhuti 
flourished in the first half of the 8th century ; the Ratnavali 
style commenced in the 12th century, and the style of the Mricha- 
katika meets the first argument of Professor Wilson in favour 
of remoteness, if the drama be assigned to the last l»alf of the 
8th century, or the beginning of the ninth. 

As to the second argument. Samasthanaka misquotes names 
of personages and their relationships in a most idiotic way. 
It was intended for fun to the popular mind, which could at 
once see the affectation of literature and the stupidity of the 
man through its misapplication in an absurd fashion and m 
a way readily detectable. The personages and events which 
Samasthanaka alludes to, are to be found in the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, as also in the Pauranick legends ; but the object 
of the poet is better attained by erroneous allusions to such 
characters as are more popularly known, such as his sayihg> 
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at the beginning of his appearance on the scene : You will trip 
into tny hands, as Kunti fell into those of Havana ‘‘ You 
run from us, as Draupadi Bed from Rama/' than by his allud- 
ing erroneously to personages, such as Druva, Daksha, 
Prahlada, Bali, who are less known. By mixing up person- 
ages and events more popularly known, the audience are at once 
led to mark out Samasthanaka for an ignoramus and a fool, as 
the object of the poet was to make him out to be. But there 
are clear references to Pauranick customs in other parts of 
the play. 

As to the third argument. We have an instance in MalatU 
madhavan The minister, Bharivasu, in a fit of grief, though 
prevented by the King and his favourite, Nandana, was about 
entering the fatal fire to immolate himself, when he was asked 
not to do so by Soudamini from on high ; and Malatimadhava 
is admittedly of the 8th century of the Christian era. 

As to the fourth argument. It is clear, as will be hereafter 
shown, that the position of the Buddhists is not so high, and 
their relationship with the Hindus not so satisfactory, as it 
was when Malatimadhava was written and came on the 
stage. 

There is clear internal evidence to show that the play of 
Mrichakatika was written after the time of Bhavabhuti. 
1st. The Court of Justice and the Judicial procedure described 
in Mrichakatika have the elaborate constitution of Courts and 
Judicial procedure laid down in the Mitakshara Commentary 
of Yajavalka, said to have been written in the 8th century 
of the Christian era. There is a deterioration in the strict 
course of justice, which marks a decline even there, and the 
author speaks of it in the introduction as the Villainy 
of law.” 2nd. The whole play evidences a luxurious state of 
society, which precedes its decay. There is no' public opinion 
against a Brahmin, who has a virtuous wife and a son by her, 
reciprocating the love of Vasantasena, the courtesan, des- 
cribed as the pride of Oujein, and living in splendour and luxu- 
ry in a palace, worthy of a king. Charudatta, though poverty- 
stricken, going to a public garden, after his morning ablutions, 
and leaving orders for the conveyance of Vasantasena, in a 
covered litter to it, where evidently he proposed to himself 
the pleasure of spending the best part of the day, and doing 
all this in the face of the whole household, and of a patient 
and virtuous wife, without being in any way injured in their 
opinion, marks a period of utter demoralization, the like 
of which was at no time possible for Hindu society, except 
'vhen it was coming to its close, and the remnants of which, 
oven to a great extent, survive to the present day. 3rd. It 
of a time when Brahmins had taken to mcrchantile pursuits. 
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Charudatta, the hero, is a Brahmin merchant, the son of 
Sagaradatta, the grandson of Provost Vinayadatta. He 
lives near the exchange, with the other Srestis (merchants), and 
is the chief of their guild. Had it not been for the reference 
to the Rrahminical caste of the hero in the introduction, 
and for one or two other incidents at the end, Charudatta 
would have been taken for a non-Brahmin (a Vaisya). 
It is more like what we see in the present day, than what we 
lead of Brahmins at any antecedent period. 4th. The time had 
come when the divine rights of Kings, and their divine nature, 
their divine justice, are no longer things which keep people in 
awe. The revolution in the kingdom goes on in a connected 
thread, in the Hindu way, never so well indicated in any other 
Hindu literature, side by side with the love story of CharudaUa 
and Vasantasena, until both end in success, the one by the suc- 
cess of the other. The first inkling we get of it is almost at the 
beginning, when, after hearing a public announcement of the 
arrest and imprisonment of Aryaka, the cow-herd and the 
future King, Sarvilaka says : “ Now then to raise the friends 
of Aryaka, our kindred and associates. All who deem the 
King has wronged their will and all who trust the prowess 
of their arms. We will redeem our chief from bonds, as 
by his faithful ministers Udayana was rescued.” 5th. The 
indistinct expression of Brahminical intolerance towards 
the Buddhists, which was not yet of a pronounced form, 
showing how public opinion about the Buddhists, arising 
possibly out of the decrease of their number and the decline 
of their influence, had changed for the worse since the time 
of Bhavabluiti, 

And to this last head, to review the thread of our narra- 
tion, we now turn. Charudatta, the hero, who has reduced 
himself to poverty by charity, yet indistinctly shows his 
Brahminical uncharitableness and Brahminical intolerance, 
not yet current amongst other classes, against Buddhism, by 
having already and thus early embibed the prejudices which 
the Brahmins had designed to spite the Buddhists, and which 
prejudices they would have been glad long before to see generally 
adopted, if they had not been before this restrained by the influ- 
ence, the power, the exalted position and the number of 
Buddhists. At the end of the 7th Act, Charudatta (going) sees 
a Sramanaka, “a Boudha mendicant," and says : “ Ha, ^ 
omen, a heretic (Sramanka) approaches us (stops) ; yet hold. 
Let him advance, we'll take another path." This is the on y 
Buddhist character introduced into the play. His name is 
Samvahaka, a quondam attendant of Charudatta, who was is 
charged from his service when Charudatta was reduced to strai * 
ened circumstances, lie then took to gambling, and, having ^ 
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10 sovereigns, was flying from the pursuit of the master of the 
(rambling table. From such pursuit he took refuge in the house 
of Vasantasena. When questioned by Vasantasena, after giving 
her his antecedents, he says : As I find my profession (gamb- 
ling), only begets disgrace, 1 will become a Boudha Mendicant 
(Sakkhya Samandoka). In bidding adieu to gambling, I can 
now hold my head boldly as I go along the public road." This 
shows the spirit of the Brahminical writer, for we hold the author, 
whoever he was, to be not King Sudraka, but a Brahmin. It is 
the beginning of that aversion manifest in subsequent Hindu 
literature, which associates Buddhism with everything that is 
contemptible and vile. Yet all this is hidden and coveit. The 
Samvahaka (Sramanaka) is afterwards brought in as the person 
who saves Vasantasena when she was left as dead by the 
King’s brother-in-law, who had strangled her because she had 
declined to listen to his proposals. Sramanaka finds her in 
an unconscious state and says : It is the body of Vasanta- 
sena, the devoted worshipper of Buddha. Rise, l^dy, rise ; drag 
yourself to this tree ; here hold by the creeper (bends it down 
to her, she lays hold of it and rises). In a neighbouring 
convent dwells a holy sister ; rest a while with her, lady, and 
lecovcr your spirits—gently, lady, gently (they proceed) stand 
aside, good friends, stand aside, make way for a young female 
and a poor beggar. It is my duty to restrain the bauds and 
mouth, and keep the passions in subjection.” Though we find, in 
the quotation given above, a recognition of the Buddhistic order 
and of respect shown to the order by people in general, there y6t 
lurks under it a good deal of covered ridicule. Buddhism is 
exposed by the Sramanaka not even being permitted to help 
with his hands a dying female whom he knows, and to whom 
he admits he is bound by the tics of gratitude. Again, the 
Sramanaka, while leading Vasantasena to Charudatta’s house, 
hears the proclamation made by the Chandalas about the order 
lor the execution of Charudutta, while they lead him to the 
place of execution. He arrives just in time, and saves the life of 
Charudutta. But even here the Sramanaka is made to exclaim: 
“Bless me, what shall I do: thus leading Vasantsena, am I 
footing conforma\)ly to the laws of my order ?" In the last Act, 
Charudutta thus addresses his saviour : ‘‘ Speak, Sramanaka, 
your wishes.” Sramanaka says : ** To follow still the path I 
have selected. For all I see is full of care and change." 
Charudutta : “ Since such is his resolve, let him be made 
chief of the monasteries of the Buddhas (Kulapati in the 
Viharas throughout the land).’* 

Sramanaka.—^' It likes me well.” 

To sum up.— The Mrichakatika is a work written, not by 
^Ing Sudraka, but by a Brahmin, who came after Bhavabhuti, 
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cither in the Jatter half of the 8th century, or the beginning of 
the 9 th. That the author was a Brahmin, is clear from the fact 
that one of his objects was to show that the Brahminical 
privilege of exemption from capital sentence could not be 
assailed with impunity. At this period, a covert attack was 
being made on the Buddhists and their doctrines by the Brahmins, 
and this was finding an indistinct expression in their dramatic 
literature. Notwithstanding this attack, public feeling had not 
yet changed ; Buddhists could boldly walk in the streets, 
and people had respect for the holy men of their creed ; 
Buddhism was yet flourishing, with their Viharas for monastic 
orders and Viharas for female devotees, and these had public 
recognition, and their Kulapati (head) was appointed by 
government orders. 

We come to the second head of our subject — the period 
from the last half of the loth to the early part of the I2th 
century of the Christian era. The literature of this period is 
marked by a general aversion to the Buddhists, not in any way 
covert, but ©“pen and pronounced. We shall exemplify this 
by reference to the Dasa Kumar Charita of Dandi, the Vrihat 
Katha of Soma Deva, and the drama, Mudra Rakshasha. Even 
if other indications had been wanting, the reversion of popular 
feelings regarding the Buddhists, as pourtrayed by Dandi, 
would have been sufficiently indicative of the fact that Dandi 
flourished at a much later date than Bhavabhuti. Tradition 
affirms the contemporary existence of Dandi, the author of 
the Dasa Kumar Charita, and Bhoja Deva Rajah of Dhara, 
the celebrated patron of men of letters at the end of the loth 
century ; but the last of the stories, which relates to a prince 
of the race of Bhoja — Bhoja Vansa, necessarily implies the 
prior existence of Bhoja Rajah. Professor Wilson says: ‘^Tliis 
would be fatal to the evidence of the tradition, as well as the 
general tenor of the composition, if there were not a possibility 
that the story in which the Bhoja Vansa is alluded to, is not a 
part of the original work." Professor Wilson then examines 
the considerations which throw doubt on the genuineness of 
this portion of the work, and then proceeds to say : If the 
work be, as it stands, the composition of Dandi, he must 
have flourished some time after the Bhoja, and we shall, perhaps, 
be not far wide of the tiuth in placing his composition late in 
the nth, or early in the I2th century.” There is, however, no 
question that the work gives us some glimpses of the 
just antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest of India. Dandi s 
narratives refer to a state of society in which Buddhism n 
longer happens to be the religion of the kings, or of nowc / 
but is not yet extinct in India. Its distinction from * 
has been almost forgotten ; the one is sometimes confound 
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with the other. There Is, however, a propaganda yet left 
in India, under which Hindus are converted from the faith 
of their fathers to the Buddhistic faith, to the annoyance of 
the Brahmins, Thus we find, in the story of Aparhara Varraa, 
the episode of Vasupalita. Aparhara Varma says : As I ad- 
vanced (towards Champa, a town near modern Bhagalpur, 
then a flourishing place), I passed a Vihara (a convent of 
Boudha ascetics), where, seated under an Asoka tree, in a 
grove by the road side, I beheld a miserable Boudha Mendicant ; 
the tears fell from his filthy breast.” Mark the contemp- 
tuous tone adopted, Vasupalita, being asked, gives his story, 
which, however, is not relevant to our present purpose. Then 
he goes on : “ Unable to face the ridicule and contempt of my 
fellow citizens, I came and took up my abode in this convent, 
where, under the tuition of a holy sage, 1 sought the path to 
final emancipation. I fear I have mistaken the road, and, in 
deviating from the faith and observances of my progenitors, 
I follow an impure track as if it were that of virtue, disregard- 
ing the Vedas and Smritis, abandoning the distinction of my 
caste, and constantly listening to blasphemy of the gods. 
On this account I se^ these shades, to bewail my helpless 
condition.” 

The author shows his contempt for the opposing cult by 
placing men and women of the Boudha persuasion in very 
disreputable situations. Thus, one of them, a. female mendicant 
of the Boudha order, is described as holding the position of 
principal agent to Kama Munjari, a woman of the town. 

In the story of Nitamvabati, Sramanaka, a female devotee 
of the Buddhist persuasion, turns procuress for the wretched 
perquisite of the clothes of the dead, which she receives from 
a lascivious youth in charge of the cemetery, to induce her to 
corrupt the virtue of a woman, hitherto chaste, whom she places 
in the hands of the youth, deceiving her by pretences of sanctity 
and knowledge of charms. The author exposes the hypocrisy 
of the Buddhists by making the female devotee protest before 
her trick had been effectually played out. He makes her 
say : Persons like us are fully acquainted with the insufficiency 
of life, and, only desirous of final emancipation, cannot be 
suspected of entertaining any purpose adverse to the reputa- 
tion of women of respectability,” 

There is evidence also that Buddhist histories have been 
almost forgotten, and their places of pilgrimages appropriated 
the Hindus. Thus Darpasara, to whom his father Manasara, 
in his old age, has ceded his kingdom of Ujjeini, a king 
described as a Hindu king, in the hope of overcoming the 
'vorld, went to Rajagriha to practise austerities. 

In the Brihatkatha of Somadeva, written, according to the 
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author, for the recreation and amusement of the grandmother 
of Harshadeva, King of Kashmir, who, according to Abul 
Fazl, reigned from 1059 to 1071 A, D., similar contemptuous 
references to Huddliists and their doctrine of transmigration 
are found. Thus, in the story of Guhasena, we find again a 
female devotee of the Buddhistic persuasion figuring in tlic 
character of a procuress. Four young merchants, attracted 
by the report of the beauty of Giihasena*s wife, Devasmita, 
and her reputation of chastity, set out fiom the island of 
Kataha to seduce Devasmita, who was living at the family 
residence at Tamralipta during the absence of her husband 
on business at Kataha. On arriving at Tamralipta, they 
looked out for a proper agent of their iniquitous design, and 
soon found one in the peison of an old Buddha priestess, 
named Jogakarandika fmaik the name), with whom they 
formed an intimacy. Being secure of her friendly disposition, 
they communicated their purpose, and promised to reward 
her liberally if she would assist them in their views on 
Devasmita, She very readily promised to aid them. 

'' Accordingly the old priestess set about forming an acquain- 
tance with Devasmita, and, leading with her a bitch in a 
chain, repaired to her house. The wife of Guhaseva, although 
mistrustful of her purpose, desired her to be admitted, and 
enquired what she wanted. The old priestess replied that 
she had been long desirous of beholding so much excellence ; 
but that she had now been directed in a dream to visit 
Devasmita to advise her not to lose, in joyless widowhood, 
the precious moments of her youth. Devasmita pretended 
to listen favourably to these and similar suggestions, and 
the old woman departed well satisfied with the impression 
she had made. 

On the day following, she repeated her visit to the wife 
Guhaseva, taking with her the bitch as before, and some 
morsels of meat highly seasoned. These she contrived to give 
the animal, till, from the effects of the pepper, the tears tiicklcd 
in large quantities from its eyes, so as to attract the notice 
of Devasmita. She bewails, said the woman, in answer to 
her remarks, the errors of her former life ; and then told 
her that the bitch and she were, in their former existence, 
the joint wives of a Brahmin, who was frequently employed 
on foreign missions by the King of the country ; that, 
during his absence, she had never imposed any restraint 
upon her inclinations ; but her companion had been more 
rigid, and had severely repressed the natural sentiments 
of her age and sex. The consequence of their different Ime 
of conduct, was their respective births in the characteis 
in which they now appeared. The old woman concluded oy 
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recommending Devasmita to take warning from the storv 
andtojearnthat natu.c was not to be outraged with fm' 
pumty. How Devasmita treated the gallants one by one ind 
then ultimately proceeded to Kataha, xvhere they had fled 
immediately after the treatment they had received at her house 
and claimed them as her ruii-away slaves, identifying them’ 
by certain marks she had caused to be made on their forehea? 
has no relevance to our present subject. uiciicao, 

Thus, in popular estimation, the Buddhists and Buddhistic 
Mi'd w'icHd**”'^ associated with everything that was vile 


In the Mudra Rakshasha of Visakadatta, son of Prithu 
Maharaj and grandson of the chieftain Vateswara, which, from 
the closing speech of the drama, clearly appears to have been 
written after the victorious progre,ss of a foreign foe, probably 

Mohamad of Ghazni, the same sort of feeling is discernible^, 
A lirahmin, Indarsurma, a fiiend of Kautilya, under the guise 
of a lioudha mendicant, and the assumed name of Jivisidha 
acts tlie spy. ^ ’ 


There remain to notice, two other dramatic works 

bearing on the tliircl head of the subject of this article the 

^agananda and the Ratnavali. Both are supposed to have been 
written by the same author. In the Ratnavali, though Sagarika 
the prin^ss of Ceylon, and Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the 
King of Ceylon, come from a Buddhist country, no mention of 
iiiuldhism IS imaclc. The Nagananda is decidedly a Buddhist 
Pb^y ; It exhibits a state of society where Buddhi.sm has been 
mixed up wkh Hinduism, and the Hindu gods and goddesses 
especially Gauri, have been introduced by the Buddhists into 
hciijjanthcon : just such a mixture as is to be found amongst 
t ie iN cpalese of the present date. With reference to the author- 
|i'P of the Ratnavali, the manager in the prelude says ; '‘I 
have been desired by the princes here assembled from various 
tea ms, recumbent at the feet of our illustrious monarch, Sri 
larsha Deva, and who are collected together at this vernal 
e^'tival, to leprescnt for their entertainment the unequalled 
Ratnavali, the elegant composition of our 
tl? diama Ratnavali was composed after 

iiiiT , evident from the fact that the author, retain- 

J Vatsa as it is, substitutes Pudmavati, princess 

Cevl of the Vrihatkatha, for Sagarika, princess of 

the main, refines on the story as given in 

tiadV* 'vork, which kept itself up to the earlier original, as 
^^^inded down. Referring to the authorship, Pro- 
con/ ‘ “ it is stated in the prelude to be the 

of the sovereign, Sri Harsha Deva. A king of 
J^ainc, and a great patron of learned men, reigned over 
CII.] 2(5 
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Kashmir. He was the reputed author of several works beaiing 
his name, being written, the author of the Kavya Prokash 
asserts, by Dhavaka and other poets. ♦ ♦ * Sri Harsha 
Deva ascended the throne A. D. iii3;and the play must 
have been written between that date and A. D. 1125, the 
termination of his reign. * * * The date thus assigned for 
the composition refers to a period which Mohamadan histoiy 
and Hindu literature sufficiently establish as pregnant with 
important changes in the political situation and national chaiac- 
ter of the natives of Hindustan." 

With reference to the Nagananda, which possibly did not come 
to the notice of Professor Wilson, as it is not to be found in 
his list of Sanskrit dramatic literatuie, Professor Cowell, in 
the Introduction to Mr. Boyd’s translation of that work, juib* 
lished in 1872, says : It is the sister play of Ratnavali quoted 
in Sahityadarpana (pp. 89, 184, 189 and 244) and in the 
Dasarupa (pp. 64, 65, 74, 178). Dhananjaya, the author of 
Dasa Rupa, flourished in the court of King Munija, and as no 
other sovereign of that name flourished in any known list of 
kings, this is, no doubt, the uncle and predecessor of Bhoja 
of Dhara.. From a date given in a Jaina poem (Colebiook's 
Essays, il, p. 53) we find that Munija was reigning A. D. 993. 
Dhananjaya's date is also confirmed by the fact that Hem 
Chandra, who lived 1174 A. D., in his commentary, in his own 
Abhidana Chintamoni, quotes the Dasa Rupa, which proves 
that the author was then of sufficient antiquity to be taken as 
an authority on a grammarian’s woik. The Ratnavali is also 
quoted in the Saraswati Kantha Bharana, which is ascribed 
to King Bhoja who reigned in the nth century. The Ratna- 
vali, therefore, and the Nagananda, and the King Sri Harsha 
Deva, who is mentioned as the author, must be placed in an 
earlier period than that of Bhoja or his uncle Munija. This at 
once shows that Wilson’s conjecture is untenable, that the Sri 
Harsha of the Ratnavali could have been the Harsha Deva of 
Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 1113 to 1125." 

Dr. Hall, on good reasons, attributes Ratnavali to poet 
Sana, 

^‘Harsha Charita (Sahitya Durpan, p 210) begins with the 
first verse of Ratnavali. Kavya Prokash mentions Dhavaka as 
an instance of poetry procuring wealth in his relation with King 
Sri Harsha. I would ascribe Ratnavali to Ba»a, and Naganan- 
da to Dhavaka, It is true no solitary fragment of poetiy is 
attributed to the author of that name. Brahminical memory 
might easily drop a Buddhist poet. Dr. Hall has thrown con- 
siderable light on the time when Bana and the King 'vho 

patronized him flourished, by his discovery of Harsha Chan • 

.In this poem Bana celebrates the family and the reigu ol ^ 
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., Siladltya, L King .rK.J' ? 

sSeX" 

g;;f fa •;» 

Naisadha and the Khandana Khanda Khedya as the laUer in 
he closms verses^of both works, speaks of himself as the depei. 
tia.it of King of Kanouj, and boasts of the allowance of £ 
granted him at the Court. Babu Rajendra Lala Mittra h« 
conjectured that he may have been the Sri Harsha who. accord 
mg to tradition was one of the five Kanouj Brahmins who were 
invited into Bengal by Adisur, in the loth century the 
chief argument being that the author of Naisada names amoim 
his works 'A Description of the Sea’ and ‘ History of the Kinel 
of Bengal. Dr. Buhlcr, in the Antiquary, refutes this theory ’’ 
lo sum up. 1st. Both Ratnavali and Nagananda are stated 
in tlie prelude to be the works of the sovereign Sri Harsha 
2nd. Professor Wilson, who does not refer to Nagananda says 
that Sri Harsha of Ratnavali was the Sri Harsha Deva of 
Ca.shmere, who reigned 1113 to 1125 A.D. 3rd. Prof. Cowell 
on the authority of Dr. Hall, believes that Ratnavali was’ 
the work of the poet Bana, and Nagananda the work of 
Dluvaka, both poets flourislu'ng in the reign of Sri Harsha 
whom the Professor identifies with Harsha Vardhan of Hiouen 
Thchang, the King of Kanouj, who reigned in the first half 
of the 7th century. Professor Cowell's arguments are — 

(rt.) Nagananda is quoted in Dasa Rupa, the date of which 
the Professor fixes in the last end of the lOth century of the 
Chiistian era. 


(^.) Ratnavali is mentioned in Saraswiti Kantha Bharana, 
ascribed to King Bhoja of the iith century. ’ * 

4 ^^* Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra conjectured that Ratnavali 
'vas written by one of the five Brahmins of Kanouj who came 
to Bengal in the loth century. 

Amidst these .divergences nf opinion between scholars, who 
authorities on Sanskrit literature, it is, perhaps, an 
Impertinence to say that all these attempts at fixing the dates 
ot the Ratnavali and Nagananda, are based on conjectural 
grounds, and it is surprising that these guesses should have 
mm made while the Ratnavali itself furnishes a more than 
ahsfactory clue as to the time when it was written. 

. Die princess Ratnavali, or Sagarika, as she is called in the 
^ portion of the drama, before her identity is discovered, is 
princess of Ceylon. In the drama, when Sagarika is 
^covered to be the princess of Ceylon, who was shipwrecked 
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on the way from Ceylon to Kausambi, the Queen Vasavadata 
asks : “ Is this Ratnavali ?” The King Vatsa asks : ‘‘ Is this the 
daughter of Vikrama Bahu of the house of Udatta, the sovei. 
eign of Singhala ?” Vasubhuti, the ambassador of the King of 
Ceylon, says : “ In consequence of the prophesy of the seer, 
that whoever should wed Ratnavali, my master's daughter, 
should become the master of the world, your majesty's 
minister, as you are aware, solicited her for your bride. Un- 
willing, however, to be instrumental to the uneasiness of Vasa- 
vadatta, the King of Singhala declined compliance with his 
suit, and again my master, understanding at last that the 
Queen was dead, consented to give his daughter to Vatsa. We 
were deputed to conduct her hither, when, alas, our vessel was 
wrecked." The King of Ceylon is represented to be the mater- 
nal uncle of Vasavadatta, who was the daughter of the King of 
Oujein. 

Now, there are four points in this story wherein it differs 
from the story of Vatsa Raja, as given in the Vrihat Katha, 
and in which^it tallies, or nearly tallies, with the Cingalese his- 
tory, as narrated in the Mahavansa. In the Cingalese history, 
there is a princess by name Ratnavali, of whom her father, who 
was a soothsayer, says : This damsel’s shall be the womb 

which shall conceive a son who, by his glory and liberality and 
wisdom and valour, shall surpass all kings that have been bcfoic 
him, or that shall come after him, in that he will deliver 
Lanka and bring it under one canopy of dominion, and be the 
protector of her religion, and adorn her throne with his many 
virtues/* 

In the Cingalese history, Ratnavali is the daughter of 
Vijya Bahu, the first of that name, who married Tiloka Sundaii, 
princess of Kalinga. She was the fouith of five sisters, Vikrani 
Bahu, the first of that name, being the only brother. 
Vijaya Bahu I was of the family of King Udaya^ not Udatta, 
as in the play. The Princess Ratnavali was married to her 
father’s sister’s son, Manabharana, and was the mother of 
one of their great kings, Prarakrama Bahu. The s milarity of 
the three names, Ratnavali, Vikrama Bahu and Udatta, and the 
similarity of the prediction, point to the fact that the Rat- 
navali was written long after the Cingalese history had 
travelled to the Continent. It would be a most violent and 
stupid conjecture to suppose that the Mahavansa, which, Waning 
the legendary portions bearing on the miracles of Boudna 
and Bodhisatwa, is accurate in all its details, plagiarised names 
and events from the Sanskrit drama Ratnavali, without any 
motive whatever, and thus the plagiarised names were se 
in a connected history of a series of kings coming in a mo 
trustworthy shape, and in a chronological order, which, as 
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have pointed out elsewhere, differs only by a few years from 
dates to be found in Greek sources, the landmarks of all the 
dates now arranged for Indian events. 

Now, according to the Mahavansa, Vikrama Bahu I was the 
i2Sth King from Vijaya Sena, and he succeeded in 1664 of the 
Buddhistic era of Ceylon, which is 12 1 2 A.D. Allowing for the 
difference of the few years between the Cingalese era and the 
Greek dates, Vikrama Bahu would have reigned at the end of the 
I2th, or the beginning of the 13th, century of the Christian era. 
Some years must have passed in the history of Ceylon, before its 
names travelled over to the Continent, and the true history and 
relationships must have been forgotten in India, before an author 
could venture thus to interweave an Indian story with Cingalese 
traditions. There can be no doubt that the author of the Ratna- 
vali, whoever he was, had heard of the Cingalese names and 
Cingalese tradition, and must have flourished, at the earliest, 
at either the end of the 12th, or the beginning of the 13th, 
century. Nagananda, the sister play, must have been composed 
about this period. The name of the author or authors must 
thus be unknown, or it is the work of a poet who was patro- 
nised by one of the petty Narapatis (kings) of the name of 
Sri Harsha Deva, of whom the identity is vain to seek. The 
Ratnavali must have made a reputation for him, and he 
\Vr»s sent by his Narapati at the request of the Narapatl 
(king) of a Buddha country, possibly Nepal, to compose a 
drama for representation in that court. Some of the imagery 
is Bengali ; and probably research might yet show that 
Ratnavali was written by its Brahminical author for a prince 
of Telingana, where Cingalese historical names were commonly 
known, and Nagananda by the same author, when invited by 
the Nepal Court for theatrical performances before a Buddhistic 
audience in Nepal, 

As for the works being quoted in Dasa Rupa and Saraswatl 
Kanta Bharana, the dates of these works are uncertain and 
fixed on conjectural data, even if the quotations have not 
been subsequently interpolated in them to give them the 
sanctity of age and the sanction of authority by the manus- 
^fipt writers of these works. One thing is certain, as Professor 
'Wilson says with regard to works of this kind, that the 
is ornate to a fault, and abounds in the fantastic tricks 
abuses which began to disfigure Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. Again, with 
•■eierence to Ratnavali : "The Ratnavali, considered also 
^'^der a purely literary point of view, marks a change in the 
P^‘^iciples of dramatic composition, as well as those of social 
^^Sanization. Besides the want of passion and the substitu- 
of intrigue, it will be very evident that there is in it no 
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poetic spirit, no gleam of inspiration, scarce even enough to 
suggest a conceit in the ideas This may be said of the Naga- 
iianda as well, and the important change in the social organi- 
xation which they indicate, is the complete absence of 
Buddhistic elements, even as subjects of ridicule, the complete 
ignorance of the fact that Ceylon, though sufficiently known, 
was a Buddhist country, as seen in the Ratnavali, and the fact of 
Buddhism being driven to mountainous regions of the north, 
traditionally peopled, according to the Hindus, by Vidyadharas, 
as in the Nagananda. 

Guru Prashad Sen. 

2 ^th Fthfuary 1896. 



THE QUARTER. 

^T^HE period that has elapsed since the date of our last 
i retrospect has been marked by a succession of poli- 
tical events of more than ordinary importance, some of 
them attended by an even disproportionate amount of public 
excitement. The Ashanti expedition was then on its way to 
Kumassie. Shortly afterwards the curtain fell upon the 
Armenian tragi-comedy, with the grudging surrender of the 
Sultan on the altogether subsidiary and insignificant question 
of the extra guard-ships, not without leaving a heavy load upon 
the British conscience. The political barometer, abroad as well 
as at home, seemed, for the moment, to point to set-fair, 
when suddenly, like a tluinder-bolt from a clear shy, President 
Cleveland’s startling message to Congress on the Venezuelan 
boundary question burst upon an astonished public. Hardly 
had they had time to take the true bearings of the situation 
thus created, when Dr. Jameson’s hare-brained escapade in 
the Transvaal, and the speedy and crushing retribution which 
attended it, provided them .with an equally unexpected and 
scarcely less unpleasant sensation. Then, to invest the latter 
event with an altogether factitious importance, and cast the 
people of England into a fury of indignation, came the need- 
lessly offensive message of the German Emperor to the Boer 
President. By way of diversion from these tumults and alarms, 
Lord Salisbury was able, about the same time, to inform the 
public that the long pending difference with France over the 
Siamese boundary question had been composed in a way which, 
if otherwise harmless, involved no small sacrifice of British 
pride ; while a rumour has since gained currency, not, probably, 
wholly without foundation, that efforts arc being made to re- 
open the Egyptian question. Finally, within the last few days, 
the Italians have-sufered a crushing defeat, of which, it is to be 
feared, the end is not yet, at the hands of King Menelik in 
Abyssinia, followed by the suicide of General Baratieri and the 
resignation of the Crispi Ministry. 

It would be impossible,, within the space at our disposal, 
to give even the briefest consecutive narrative of the course of 
these important events. The most we can profitably attempt is 
to note here a salient feature, there a passing reflection, as we 
Slfance at them from the Standpoint of the present. Of the 
Ashanti expedition, there is little of interest to record. The 
fighting column reached Kumassie unopposed, and its arrival 
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there was promptly followed by the submission of King Prem- 
peh, who, with several members of his family and the more no- 
torious of his adherents, has been deported to Elmineh, and 
by preparations for the election, in his place, of a fresh King- 
paramount by the Confederated chiefs. The mild satisfaction 
which the news of this success was calculated to excite, has 
been marred by the death of Prince Henry of Battcnbcrg, 
who accompanied the expedition as Military Secretary to the 
General Commanding, and who succumbed to a fever con- 
tracted soon after his arrival on the coast. 

It cannot be said that the Armenian question has undergone 
any fresh development during the period under review. But 
it has been made the subject of an explanation by the Prime 
Minister which places the situation in a light as clear as it is 
unsatisfactory, not to say humiliating, to Plngland and to Europe. 
That explanation amounts practically to a confession that, 
though England and Europe can advise and threaten the 
Sultan, neither England nor Europe is in a position to enfotee 
its advice or carry out its threats. The only way in which, 
as Lord Salisbury observed with perfect truth, force could be 
employed to protect the Armenians without doing them more 
harm than good, is by the military occupation of Armenia. 
But that is a measure which England could not carry out 
alone, and which the other Powers— ror, in other words, I'rancc 
and Russia, with the acquiescence and encouragement of 
Germany — would not allow her to attempt to carry out alone 
without opposition ; and, though it is a measure which 
Russia could carry out alone, she is unwilling to do so, and 
she is equally unwilling to sec it carried out by the other 
Powers. The situation is specially humiliating to P2nglaiid, 
not, of course, because it is any discredit to her to be unable 
to coerce Turkey single-handed, still less because she is unable 
to induce Europe to unite with her in coercing Turkey, but 
because it is due to her action in the past that the deadlock, 
if not that any case for coercion, has arisen. But for lier 
interference, based on purely selfish grounds, at the close of 
the late Russo-Turkish war, arrangements would have been 
entered into between Russia and Turkey, or, rather arrangc- 
nients which had actually been entered into between Russia 
and Turkey, would have been accepted by the Powers, which 
would, in all probability, have prevented the recurrence of 
serious trouble in Armenia, and would have provided an 
effectual remedy for such trouble, had it occurred, in the shape 
of that very military occupation which Russia now refuses to 
undertake, or allow any one else to ufidertake. In his speech 
in the debate on the address in reply to the Queen’s speech 
at the opening of the Session, Lord Salisbury did no 
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expressly state that, had Russia been willing to undertake 
the occupation, the other Powers would have allowed her 
to do so ; but it is to be inferred from what he said that 
such was the case. The motives which, in that case, could 
have prevented Russia from acting may, as the London 
Spectator says, be undiscerniblc.” But a pretty fair guess 
may be made at their nature. Probably she secs in the situation 
an object-lesson for the Powers in general, and England in 
particular, which she feels they may be left to ponder a little 
longer, with advantage to herself, if not to the Armenians. 
That she would have acted, and that effectually, had the fruits 
of her late victory not been largely wrested from her, at the 
instigation of England, and had the occasion arisen, hardly 
admits of reasonable doubt. We do not for a moment suppose 
that pique alone has kept Russia from acting. No doubt, she 
had sound practical leasons, though they may not be. clearly 
discernible, for considering that the moment was not conve- 
nient for action. 

The Venezuelan question has happily quite lost the sensa- 
tional interest with which President Cleveland’s message to 
Congress suddenly invested it. The gravity of the position 
created by that nine days’ wonder lay, not in the mere fact of 
his calling upon Congress to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the boundaiy. Any Government is at 
perfect liberty to appoint a Commission to investigate and 
report upon any question under the sun which it chooses to 
think concerns it. The gravity of the position lay in the 
menace to Great Britain by which the invitation was accom- 
panied, and in the response which it elicited from Congress. 

When such a Report is made and accepted," said the Presi- 
dent, it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United States 
to resist, by every means in its power, as a wilful a^gres.sion 
upon its rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Bri- 
tain of any lands, or the exercise of Governmental jurisdiction 
over any tciritory, which, after investigation, we have deter- 
mined of right to belong to Venezuela.” 

It is clear that the claim thus set up finds no justification 
in the Monroe doctrine, either as originally propounded, or 
feven as interpreted by President Cleveland himself. The 
principle asserted in that doctrine is inapplicable to territories 
which are the subject of a boundary dispute. For 

the doctrine refers to aggression of a particular kind, and the 
effect of a boundary dispute must be that, as long as it is unde- 
termined, it bcomes impossible for a third party to hold that 
such an aggression has been committed. Now, neiiher the 
Monroe doctrine, nor international law, nor natural reason, 
gives the United States any right to determine the true boun- 
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dary between the territories of third parties ; and no decision 
to which a Commission, appointed by it without their consent, 
might come in respect of such a boundary, can be binding on 
the parties to a dispute regarding it. The fact of one of the 
parties continuing to occupy territory which such a Commis- 
sion had determined to be outside its rightful boundary, could 
not, therefore, be properly treated by the Government of the 
United States as a violation of the Monroe doctrine, provided 
that the occupation of that territory would not otherwise have 
been a violation of it To establish a case of such violation, 
wilful territorial aggression by one of the disputants must be 
proved ; and, to make out a plausible case of such aggression, in 
the absence of a determined boundary, the facts must show, not 
merely that the alleged offending party has occupied territory 
claimed by the other, or territory which, in the view of a third 
party, there is good ground for believing to belong to the 
other, but that it has occupied territoiy so far in excess of what 
can reasonably be considered by any impartial person to belong 
to it as to create a violent presumption that it is not acting dona 
fide ; that, in fact, the boundary dispute is a mere pretence to 
cover deliberate aggression. 

As we have said, however, the matter has lost the sensational 
aspect with which the message momentarily invested it. The 
motive for the message was probably a belief on the part of 
resident Cleveland that it would retrieve the popularity of 
his paity, which the result of the recent elections had shown 
to be seriously compromised. But it soon became apparent 
that it had had a contrary effect, and that, while it was acclaim- 
ed by the Jingo minority and by the inexorably anti-British 
section of the population, it had alarmed and revolted the 
great body of the American public, and was condemned by 
most moderate men. 

In short, whatever else is doubtful, one fact emerges clearly 
from the discussion which the incident has aroused in the 
United States, and that is that the forces which make for the 
preservation of peace between the two countries preponderate 
immensely over those which make for war. This fact, in itself, 
affords sufficient guarantee that, whatever may be the nature 
of the Report of the Commission, it is highly unlikely that it 
will lead to any action on the part of the Government of the 
United States calculated to precipitate a conflict. 

The Commission has commenced its sittings ; but, in the 
meantime the Government of the United States have assured 
that of Her Majesty, that its report will not be regarded by 
them as binding upon any one, or as determining any thing ; 
and, on the strength of this assurance, Lord Salisbury has 
undertaken to furnish the authorities at Washington with any 
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information in the possession of the British Government which 
may be likely to facilitate its enquiries. 

The following despatches, which have passed between the 
two Governments on the subject, arc alone sufficient to remove 
all ground for serious apprehension 

Mr. Bayard to the Maiquis of Salisbujy. 

Embassy of the United States, London, February 3, 1896. 

My Lord,— I have the honour to infomi you that I am instructed by the 
Secietaiy of State of the United States to make known to your lordship that 
a Commission to investigate and repoit upon the true divisional line 
between the Kepubl.c of Veneauela and British Guiana has, under the 
authority of the Congress, been appointed by the President of the United 
States, which Commission is now in session at Washington, and has chosen 
Mr. Justice Btewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, as its 
President. 

Through its President, this Commission has suggested to the Secretary of 
State that, being distinctly and in no view an arbitral tiibunal, but having 
its duty limited to a diligent and careful ascertainment of the facts touching 
the teiritory referred to and in dispute, for the information of the President, 
It would be grateful for such assistance to that end as could be obtained by 
the fiiendly co-operation and aid of the Governments of Great Britain 
and Veneiuela. 

Wherefore 1 beg leave to make application to your lordship that, if entire- 
ly consistent with your sense of international propriety, the Commission 
may be furnished with such documentary proof, historical narrative, un- 
published archives, or other evidence, as may be within the power of her 
Majesty’s Government, as well as for any facilities which may conveniently 
be extended to assist the Commission in the purposes of its institution. 

In communicating these wishes of the Commission to the Secretary of 
State, its President states 

It is scarcely nccessaiy to say that if either Great Britain or Venezuela 
should deem it proper to designate an agent or attorney, whose duty it 
would be to see that no such proofs were omitted or overlooked, the 
Commission would be grateful for such evidence of good-will, and for the 
valuable results which would be likely to follow therefrom. Either party 
making a favourable response to the wish so expressed by the President of 
the Commission, would of course be considered only as amicus and to 
throw light upon difficult and complex questions of fact.’* 

The purposes of the investigation proposed by the Commission are 
certainly hostile to none, nor can it be of advantage to any that the effort 
to procuie the desiied information should fail of Its purpose, the sole con* 
cern of the United States being the peaceful solution of a controversy 
between two fricn^y powers. 

I am, &c., T. F. Bayard. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Mr. Bayard. 

Foreign Office, February 7, 1896. 

Your Excellency,— I have the honour to acknowledge your Excellency’s 
letter of the 3rd inst. 

Any information which is at the command of her Majesty’s Government 
upon any subject of inquiry that is occupying the attention of the Govern- 
*nent of the United States, will be readily placed at the disposal of the 
l^rcsident. 

Her Majesty’s Government are at present collecting the documents which 
refer to the boundary questions that have for some years been discussed 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, in order that they may be presented 
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to Parliament. As soon as the collection is complete, and ready for press, 
her Majesty’s Government will have great pleasure in forwarding advance 
copies to your Excellency. I have, &c., 

Salisbury. 


Mr. Bayard to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Embassy of the United States, London, Febriiaty lO, 1896. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to acknowledge your lotdship’s note, dated 
the 7th instant, and to thank you for the prompt and courteous response to 
the desire expressed by me, undei instructions and on behalf of my Govern- 
ment to receive documentary and other historical information in relation 
to the boundary questions so long under discussion between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. 

I shall await with great interest the promised transmission of advanced 
copies of the completed collection of documents relating to the subject 
referred to, and, with assurances of the appieciatlon of my Government of 
the couiiesy thus bestowed, 

I have, &c., T. F. Bayard. 

In the meantime, the United States Government have strongly 
recommended the Republic of Venezuela to open direct nego- 
tiations with Great Britain on the independent subject of her 
demand for reparation for the late outrage on British officials 
on the border. It is further understood that they contemplate 
making, if they have not already made, fresh overtures for 
arbitration on the boundary question itself ; and it seems not 
improbable that advantage may be taken of the Report of the 
Commission to limit the subject-matter of arbitration in a 
way which will remove the objection that has hitherto pre- 
vented Her Majesty’s Ministers from accepting this method 
of solution. 

The questions raised by the recent unfortunate events in 
the Transvaal are, up to a certain point, of almost provoking 
simplicity. A state of great tension had for some time past 
existed between the wealthy community of foreign settlers 
—chiefly British subjects — in the Rand country, and the Boer 
Government, arising out of the reasonable demand of the 
former for civil rights which the Boer Government persistently 
refused to concede. This .state of tension had latterly become 
greatly aggravated ; meetings had been held by the Uitlandcr.s, 
at which threats of armed resistance to Boer authority had 
been uttered, and preparations for such resistance, or what 
might be construed into such preparations, had been more or 
less openly made. Certain steps taken by the Boers, ostensibly 
for the purpose of preserving the peace, seem, in the end, to 
have added fuel to the flame, and a letter was despatched by 
some of the leaders of the agitation to Dr. Jameson, who 
was known be in the neighbourhood of the border with a force 
of the Chartered Company’s police, representing that the lives of 
the Uitlanders and their wives and children were in dangcL 
and imploring him to come to their assistance and prevent 
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bloodshed that was otherwise inevitable. Thus appealed to, 
Dr, Jameson invaded the Transvaal and marched for Johannes- 
burg, with results which are fresh in the minds of the public 
and need not be detailed here. 

As to to the unjustifiable character of Dr. Jameson’s action, 
there can be no difference of opinion, and it vvas at once dis- 
avowed by the Government, which had done all in their power 
to prevent it, and has been condemned on all hands. In the 
matter in dispute between the Uitlanders and the Boer Gov- 
ernment he had, plainly, no locus standi ; while, as to the state- 
ment contained in the letter received by him, that the lives 
of the Uitlanders were in imminent danger, it was wholly 
unsupported by evidence. On the other hand, two very grave 
questions — grave, that is to say, in their bearing on the prob- 
lem of the moral blame to be attached to him and those who 
instigated him —are suggested by what is known of the history 
of these events, Did the authors of the letter to Dr. Jameson 
sincerely believe in the truth of the statement that thc‘ir lives 
were in danger, or was that statement a device to induce him to 
invade the Transvaal, and so assist them in overawing or 
subveiting the Boer Government? And did Dr. Jameson 
himself really believe that it was a title statement of the facts 
of the situation ? 

As to the indignation aroused in England by the German 
Emperor’s message to President Kruger, congiatulating him 
on having repelled the invasion without external assistance, 
it seems to have been based, to a great extent, on misappre- 
hension, arising out of the belief that President Kruger liad 
appealed to Germany for assistance, and that it was meant 
as a warning to Great Britain, not only that he would have 
assisted the Boers to repel tlie invasion, had it been necessary, 
but that, in certain eventualities, he was prepared to interfere 
between the Boers and the British Government. This 
belief vvas confirmed by the news that certain steps had been 
taken by the German Government with a view to the landing 
of a small force of marines from one of its war-ships at Delagoa 
Bay. Official documents since published, however, make it 
clear that, whatever may have been in the mind of the German 
Emperor when he indited his message, his Government had 
not only done nothing to justify, but had taken special pains 
to guard against, such an interpretation of its actions. 

The belief that President Kruger had appealed to Germany 
lor aid, though it appears to have been shared by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, also turns out to have been erroneous. 

In the meantime, it is not altogether to be regretted that 
hie misapprehension arose, since it furnished the occasion for 
^ demonstration which will convince the world, Germany 
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included, that the British nation is determined to allow of no 
foreign interference between itself and its suzerain, or with 
any other of its prerogatives. 

The Boers treated their prisoners with praiseworthy modera- 
tion, and President Kruger shovyed a certain measure of 
magnanimity in making over Dr’ Jameson and his followers 
to the British Government for deportation, and, in the case of 
the officers, for trial, when he might have been tempted to 
hold them as hostages in the hope of securing better terms in 
the negotiations that were certain to follow regarding the 
status of the Uitlandcrs, or even a modification of the terms 
of the Convention. 

Negotiations were, in fact, immediately opened in connection 
with the former question, and it is still by no means certain 
that an amicable arrangement will be arrived at ; but, as far 
as is known, the question of the Convention has not been raised. 

The plan recommended by Mr. Ciiamberlain for the satisfac- 
tion of the Uitlanders is a modified local autonomy, with 
powers of legrslation on local questions, subject to the veto 
of the President and E.^ecutivc Council at Pretoria, and of 
assessing and levying their own taxation, subject to the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the Transvaal Government ; but 
he is careful to disavow all right to do more than advise 
regarding the internal affairs of the Republic. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this is what the Uitlanders want, and, 
still more so, whether it is likely to be conceded by the Boers. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been loudly praised for the skilful way 
in which he has dealt with the situation. It is indisputable, 
however, that, by the premature publication of the proposals 
made by him t*o the Boer Government, he has been guilty of a 
breach of diplomatic usage and a grave indiscretion, which has 
exposed him to merited rebuke at the hands of President Kruger 
and not improbably marred the success of the negotiations. 

The agreement with France with regard to Siam concedes 
to her the whole of the disputed territory on the further side of 
the Mekong, including the district of Mongsin, and recognises 
the “ thalweg of that river as the Anglo-French frontier from 
the mouth of the Nam Huok to the borders of China. The 
contracting parties also agree that neither of them will 
invade, or permit any third Power to invade, a tract of territory 
comprising roughly the valley of the Menam, and the country 
to the north of that river, lying between the Anglo-Siamesc 
frontier, the Mekong and the eastern watershed of the Mc-ingi 
The agreement further declares that all commercial and 
other privileges and advantages in the Chinese provinces of 
Yunan and Sze-Chuen, which were conceded to either country 
by the conventions concluded by them with China in 1894 a»d 
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1895 respectively, or which may hereafter be conceded to 
either of them, shall, so far as rests with them, be extended 
to both. It also deals with the question of the delimitation of 
British and French possessions to the west of the Lower Niger, 
for the settlement of which the two Powers undertake to 
appoint Commissioners, and provides for the immediate com- 
mencement of negotiations between the two count! ies for the 
substitution of a new Convention for that of 1875, by which 
our relations with Tunis arc at present regulated. By the 
provisions legarding the boundary between the French and 
British-Burmese possessions, Great Britain surrenders a barren 
right in the interests of mutual convenience. As to the 
undertaking regarding the valley of Menam, it is difficult 
to find any adequate motive, still less any justification, for 
what, however explained, is practically a declaration of mutual 
indifference on the part of the contracting parties to any aggres- 
sion that either of them may make on the remaining territories 
of Siam. 

Parliament was rc-opened on the nth February. In the 
Queen’s speech, which was icad hy the Lord Chancellor, Her 
Majesty, after rcferiing to her relations with Foreign Powers 
in the usual terms, to the conclusion of the agreement with 
France, and to the acceptance by herself and the Emperor of 
Russia of the boundary laid down by the Commissioners 
between Russia and Afghanistan, goes on to say 

•‘The Goveinment of the United Stales have expressed a wish to 
cooperate in leiniinating dififeiences, whtih iiave existed for many 
years between my Government and the Republic of Venezuela upon 
the boundary betveen that countiy and my colony of Biitish Guiana, 
1 have exp cssed my sympathy with the desire to come to an equitable 
anangemtnt, and oust that fuiiher negotiation will lead to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

‘‘The Suhan of Tuikey has sanctioned the principal refoi ms in the 

goveinment of the Aimenian provinces, for which, in conjunction with 
the Empeior of Russia and the Piesident of the Fiench Republic, I 
have felt it my duty to press I deeply regiet that a fanatical outbieak 
on the pait of a section of the Tinkish popu ation has resulted in a 
series of massacres in those provinces, whicli have caused the deepest 
indignation in this country. Papers on these transactions will be laid 
before you. • 

“A sudden incursion into the South African Republic by an armed 
force from lerritoiies under the control of the British South Africa 
Company, resulted in a deplorable collision with the Buiglicr forces. 

*‘My Ministers, at the earliest possible mou ent, intervened to 
prohibit, through the High Commissioner, this hostile action, and to 
warn all my subjects throughout South Africa against taking part in 
aid thereof. 

“The origin and circumstance of these proceedings will form the 
subject of a searching inquiry. 

“The Prei-ident of the Republic, acting in this matter with moderation 
and wisdom, agreed to place the prisoners in the hands of my High 
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Commissioner, and I have undertaken to bring to trial the leaders of 
the expedition. 

*' The conduct of the President on the occasion, and the assurances 
which he has voluntarily given, lead me to believe thaft he lecognizes 
the importance of rediessing the legitimate grievances, of which com. 
plaint has been made by a majority of the persons now inhabiting the 
Transvaal. 

After dealini?, at somewhat disproportionate length with the 
Ashanti expedition, and announcing the success of the measures 
taken last year for the control of Chitral and the maintenance 
and protection of the road thither from Peshavyur, the speech 
concludes 

“ Gentlemen of the House of ommons, 

“ I have directed the Estimates for the service of the year to be 
laid before you. Tliey have been prepared with the utmost legard to 
economy ; but the exigencies of the lime require an increased expen- 
diture. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

“The extension and miptovement of the Naval Defences of the 
Empire is the most important subject to which your efforts can be 
directed, and will doubtless occupy your most earnest attention. 

“I regiet to say that the condition of agricnltiiie is disastioiis 
beyond any recent expet ience. Measures will be laid befoic yon, of 
which the object will be to mitigate the distress under which the 
classes labour, wlio ate engaged in that industry. 

“ Elementary schools under voluntaiy management are a valuable 
portion of our educational system, and their condition, which is in 
many places piecaiious, requites further assistance fiom public re- 
sources 

“The compensation to workmen for injuiies received in the course 
of their oidinary employment, has been under the consideration of 
Parliament upon several occasions. A measure dealing with the sub- 
ject will bedaid before you. 

“ Legislation will be submitted to you for the amendment of the 
defects which expei ience has shown to exist in the piovij.ions of the 
various Land Acts, which have been passed in respect to Ii eland. 

“ \ measure for amending and consolidating the Law relating to 
public health in Scotland will be laid before you. 

“ Measures have also been prepared for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of trade disputes, for facilitating the construction of light rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom, for the regulation of public companies, 
for checking the importation of destitute aliens, for amending the law 
with respect to the supply of water to the metropolis, for the institu- 
tion of a Board of Agiiculture in Ireland, and for amending the Law 
of Evidence.” 

The address in reply was voted, with less delay than usual, 
after amendments in favour of Iri.sh Self-government, of an 
investigation into tlie financial and political action of the South 
African Chartered Company, of a reconsideration of the ca^cs 
of the Irish prisoners condemned under the Treason-Felony 
Act, and of arbitration in the matter of the Venezuela boundary 
dispute, and others condemning the Government policy in 
Chitral, regretting the absence from the speech of any reference 
to the grievances of the fishing population of the Highlands and 
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Islands of Scotland, and expressing disappcfintment at the 
refusal of the Government to grant the demands made on 
behalf of denominational schools in Ireland, had been either 
rejected by large majorities or withdrawn. 

The general tendency of recent events, and more especially 
if the failure of British diplomacy in the Armenian question, 
las been to produce a widespread conviction that the country 
s less strong than is consistent with security, accompanied by 
i growing mistrust of Germany, and a disposition to draw 
:loser to France and Russia. 

Mr. Goschen's Naval programme includes large additions to 
he fleet and defences, together with the construction of exten- 
?ive new docks at Gibraltar. 

Among notable events of the Quarter has been the arrival 
of a provokingly meagre telegraphic despatch from Kirensk, 
iimiouncing that Dr. Nansen is on his way iiomc, after having 
leached the North Pole and found land there. The news, 
whicli oiiginates with a Siberian trader who has a station at Ust 
Yansk. opposite the New Siberian Islands, is strongly opposed to 
pioh.ibility, inasmuch as a current which woulu have carried 
Nansen to the Pole in the way anticipated by him, could not 
have brought him back to the Siberian coast. But it is 
possible that he may have abaudoned his ship, and made his 
way back with the aid of sledges and boats, as Weyprecht did 
jin 1874. 

I In India, the most important event of the Quarter has been 
the readjustment of the Cotton Duties, carried out by the 
Government of India under the instiuctions of the Secretary 
of State, for the ostensible purpose of redeeming the pledge 
given by the late Government that the duties should be free 
Irom all element of protection. 

The effect of the Bills which were introduced for this pur- 
[pose by Sir James Westland on the 23rd of January, and passed 
>11 the 3rd of February, is to substitute an excise duty of 3 
?cr cent, on all woven cotton goods manufactured in India, and 
t coi responding duty on all woven cotton goods imported 
‘nto India, for the excise duty of 5 per cent, previously 
levied on cotton yarns of counts over 20J. manufactured in 
and the duty of 5 per cent, levied on cotton yarns 
iiid woven goods of all descriptions imported into India, 
at the same time to exempt from import duty certain 
^‘‘ticlcs used in the local manufacture of cotton goods. The 
diief objections to tiie scheme are that it subjects the consum- 
of the coarser qualities of cotton goods manufactured in 
^ndia by machinery to taxation, from which they were previous- 
exempt ; that, by imposing on machine-woven goods a duty 
which yarns are exempt,, it operates as a bounty on the 
VoL. CIL] 
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hand loom weaver to the extent of the duty imposed, and that 
mainly for the sake of conciliating the British cotton manufac 
turer, it remits some fifty lakhs of taxation which the revenm 
can ill spare. There is also good ground for complaining tha! 
the scheme was sprung upon the country without due warning 
and forced through the Legislature, while an enquiry whid 
had been undertaken by the Government of India into th( 
whole question of the effect of the cotton duties, at the instana 
of the Secretary of State, and the result of which the Secictai) 
of Slate was pledged to await before deciding on future Icgis 
lation, was still incomplete. The new Lieutenant-t wernor o 
Bengal created a very favourable opinion of his ih,.._pendcncc 
and ecturage by the outspoken way in which, from his place ii 
the Council, he urged the chief of these objections. Though 
he said, he thought Sir James Westland had, to a large extent 
met the objection that the measure transferred taxation fioii 
the rich to the poor, he had not dealt with what, to hi; 
mind, was one of the principal objectiems to the measure, name- 
ly, the favouritism shown to one branch of their tariff while 
there were otlicr branches which had an equal right to be ad- 
mitted to those privileges. As a free trader, he would like 
to see the day when free trade was proclaimed. It appealed 
to him that it was possible to devise some scheme wliicli 
would have done away with protection, without retaining all 
the difficulties which still appeared to him to cling around 
this me; sure. He entirely agreed with what Sir Giiffith Evans 
had said, that the Government in this matter had tiled 
honestly to do their duty ; but he regretted that the General 
Committee, with all the advantages they had before them, Iv'^l 
not devised a better scheme than that contained in the bill- 
With regard to tlie handloom trade, opinion differed vciy con- 
siderably. He agreed with those who held that piotcction 
would have a serious effect both on export and impoit goods, 
As legards the description given by Sir James Westlaiul of 
weavers genera!!}', he would say that in hunch eds of villages he 
had seen the weavers kept from utter extinction by the local 
Marwaree, wlioiuade small advances to them, which advances he 
inco asetl whi-n it suited his ends. After citing figures 
certain districts regarding the produce from haiidlooms, hi^ 
Honor went on to say that bethought the salvation of India lay 
in the development of mechanical industries. He did not 
satisfied that tliey ought to remit taxation at the present mo- 
ment, but the financial situation was in Sir James Westlano 
hands. Besides, there were a number of subjects to which t.iis 
surplus might will be be.stowed. . i 

Both the scheme and the way in which it has been 
have caused widespread indignation among the native co 
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munity, especially in the Bombay Presidency, where a move- 
ment has been set on foot, and has made some progress, for the 
purpose of boycotting cotton goods of British manufacture. 
Whatever the immediate fate of this agitation may be, we have 
no doubt that the effect of legislation of the kind just under- 
taken will be to accelerate rather than to retard the a[)proach 
of the time, which under no ciicumstances is very remote, 
when the consumption by the natives of India of cotton goods 
manufactured elsewhere than in their own countiy will be a 
comoaratively rare occurrence. 

'f' Report of the Select Committee on the Indian Volun- 
teeis Act Amendment Bill, which, among other things, enables 
the Government of India to employ the Volunteers on actual 
Military Seivice in case of exigency and to provide for their 
payment when so employed ; extends the area within which 
they are liable to be called upon to serve, from a radius of 
four miles fiom the place of enrolment, to the district or dis- 
tricts within which the corps is enrolled, and /nakes them liable 
to the penalty of death for certain shameful offences committed 
in the presence of an enemy ; the further Report of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Merchant Shipping Bill and the 
Repoit of the Select Committee on the Legal Practitioners 
Act Amendment Bill, have been presented to the Council. 
The Committee have completely recast the last-named Bill, 
the measure as it has left their hands proposing to withdraw the 
offence of legal touting, or abetment thereof, from the purview 
of the Criminal Law, to enable the Courts to deal with the 
offence of taking business from touts by suspension, or dis- 
missal of the offending piactitioners, and to make and publish 
lists of habitual touts and exclude them from the Courts. 

It is understood that the Select Committee on the Criminal 
Pioceduie Code Amendment Bill have determined to re- 
commend the abandonment of the provisions to enable Judges 
to require special verdicts. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who, by his conciliatory attitude, 
has made a highly favourable impression on the native com- 
munity, has ’been largely occupied, since he assumed charge 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship, in rubbing the corners off his 
predecessor's vigorou.s, but somewhat angular, policy, Among 
instances of his efforts in this direction, is a radical modification 
of the hard and fast rules laid down by Sir Charles Elliott, 
in his famous Minute on the subject, for the touring arrange- 
ments of Divisional and District Officers, a matter in which 
they have now been invested with such measure of discretion as 
may reasonably be granted to a body of averagely rational 
and conscientious men. 

The remarks made by Sir Alexander in the course of the 
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speech in which he explained the not very formidable legis- 
lative programme for the year, at the meeting of the Bengal 
Council on the 29th ultimo, were of a kind to confirm the 
impression that has gone abroad, that he is averse to un- 
necessarily disturbing or hurried legislation. 

He had hoped, he said, to find as few projects of legislation 
as possible to lay before the Council. Referring to certain 
Bills which were necessary to amend clerical errors in recent 
Acts of the Council, he remarked that he thought the Council 
had been rather hm-ried in their final disposal of the Bills, and 
reminded them that, in future, it was not intended that 
they should hurry. Referring, again, to a somewhat important 
Bill which is contemplated, to amend Chapter X of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, with the view of facilitating the carrying out of 
Settlement work on a large scale with a minimum of delay, 
trouble and expense, he said that, in view of the danger of 
starting fresli rent agitation in Ikngal by touching large 
measures of tin's kind, he was anxious to confine it within 
as reasonable limits as possible. Finally, he concliuled his 
speech with an assurance of his dctei mination ^ to give the 
utmost consideiation to the views that might be urged by 
members, and to take care that nothing which required calm 
deliberation should be rushed in any way.*' 

These words have been very generally construed [as con- 
veying a reflection on the legislative policy of recent years. 
Whether this was intended, or not, it can hardly be disputed 
that they are opportune, or be doubted that they will have a 
salutary and reassuring effect. 

The answers given by the Secretaries to a number of inter- 
pellations with which the Government had to deal at the same 
meeting, were equally reassuring, and furnished, in more 
instances than one, a guarantee that the new Lieutenant- 
Governor is strongly opposed to any avoidable interference on 
the part of the Executive with the discretion of Judicial officers. 

The measures adopted for the administration of Chitral and 
the maintenance and protection of the road thither from 
Peshawur, appear to have been attended with marked success, 
and to command the willing acquiescence of the tribes along 
the route. The relations of the Government of India with the 
Ameer of Kabul continue on a satisfactory footing, though 
his military operations against the people of Kafiristan, a 
region which was recognised by the Durand Agreement as 
falling within his sphere of influence, and which he has now 
brought under his control, are strongly resented by ceitain 
sections of the public at home, and efforts have been ineffec- 
tually made to induce the Government to interfere. 

The abnormal dryness of the winter months, following upon 
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the premature cessation of last year's rains, together with the 
excessive temperature of the month of Februaiy, presage a com- 
parative failure of the spring crops over the greater part of Upper 
India, and a serious deficiency in the production of opium in 
both Agencies. A marked improvement has, however, taken 
place in Exchange since the beginning of the year, and, as the 
demands of the Secretary of State for the current financial 
year have already been fully met, and those for the coming 
year are on a somewhat reduced scale, it seems likely that 
rates will be sustained. 

Lord Wcnlock is on the eve of making over charge of 
the Governorship of Madras to Sir Aithur Havelock, who 
has been appointed to succeed him. Mr. U. N. Chalmeis has 
been appointed to succeed Sir Alexander Miller as Lc^^al 
Member of the Viceroy's Council ; Mr. Lawrence Jenkins to 
succeed Mr. Justice Pigot on the Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court, and Mr. A. C. Trevor, B. C. S., to succeed Sir Charles 
Pritchard as Public Works Member of the Viceroy's Council. 

A succssor to the Poet Laureateship has at last been appoint- 
ed in the person of Mr. Alfied Austin, a selection which, if 
the Laureateship is to be viewed with reference mainly to the 
Court functions supposed to attach to it, is a sufficiently worthy 
one, but is an absurdly unworthy one if it is to be regarded 
as the reward of poetic excellence. 

In the department of science note may be taken of the dis- 
covery, by Profes.sor Roentgen, of a hitherto undetected form 
of radiation, which is emitted by the residual contents of a 
vacuum tube when excited by a rapidly alternating current of 
hi<,di-tension electricity ; which apparently is not refrangible ; 
is invisible to the human eye ; passes more or less freely 
through various substances that are opaque to the visible light 
i^jys, and is capable of producing actinic effects on a sensitive 
plate. By the aid of these rays, it has, consequently, been 
found possible to obtain a photographic representation, in 
r// wo- of any substance that is comparatively opaque to 
them, through any other substance which, though opaque to 
ordinary light, is comparatively transparent to them. As flesh, 
hi common with most organic bodies, is comparatively trans- 
P^irent, and bone and most metals are comparatively or wholly 
ppaque, to these rays, it is possible to obtain a photographic 
hnage of the bony structure of, for example, the hand, or of a 
hullet or other metallic body imbedded in it, through the sur- 
f^'Unding tissues. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg ; Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, 
C. S. I., C. 1. E., one of the most distinguished of the 
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Civilians appointed under the system of competitive examina- 
tion, and late Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab ; General 
James Thomas Walker, R. E., C.B., F. R. S., LL.D., lately 
Surveyor-General of India, and for many years Superintendent 
of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey; Mr. W. J. B. Clerke, 
C. I. E., the distinguished engineer, who constructed the Tansa 
Reservoir ; General Sir Charles P. Keyes, G. C. B ; Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost, the well-known orientalist, for many years 
Librarian of the India Office ; Mr. Henry W. Leslie, the 
musical composer ; M. Ambroise Thomas, the well-known 
iM'ench musical composer ; Mr. Peter Bayne ; the Rev. William 
Rogers ; M. Floquet ; Lord Blackburn; M. Paul Verlaine, the 
poet ; Mrs. Sterling, the celebrated actress ; M, Sergius Step- 
niak ; Mr. John Russell Hind, LL.D., ¥. R. S., the asironomer; 
Mr. Antonio Gallenga; Mr. George Augustus Sala ; Colonel 
Patrick Roddy, V. C. , the Rev. Richard St John Tyrhwitt, a 
writer on art and water-colour painter of repute ; Sir. J. Barnby, 
musical composer; Lord (better known as Sir Frcdeiick) 
Leighton, Royal Academician ; Mr. Hugh C. E. Childers ; 
Mr. Alexander Macmillan, the publisher, and General Richard 
C. Lawrence, C. B. 


Marc/i, 10 , i8g6. 


J. W. F. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Sir John Mandeville, 

I N Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Pilgrims,” we 
have the portrait of a knight who had ridden ' as well 
in Christendom as in heathenesse had been in Prussia, jn 
Lithuania, in Russia, and in the great Sea” 

“ Sometime with the Lord of Palatie 
Aj?ainst another heathen in Turkie, 

And ever more he had a sovereign prise, 

And though that he was worthy he was wise.” 

Such was the ideal of a retired officer in the 14th century, 
when the English character was already formed : and that ideal 
ins[)ired a book wliich was long considered the oailiest extant 
specimen of English prose literature. The “Voyage and Travel 
of Sir John Mandeville. Knight ” was edited in 1839 by the late 
J. 0 . Hallivvell-Phillips, who represented the author as “ the 
father of English prose, ” and the estimate was accepted by the 
brothers Chambers, in whose excellent Cyclopedia the book is 
cited as the first P'nglish book.” 

Late in 1895, a new edition appeared ; with the spelling 
modernised, and with a preface by Mr. Cameron Grant, to whicli 
was attached a somewhat scornful footnote.’* ** From this we 
learn that, but a few hours before the writer sent his preface to 
the press, a paragraph had appeared, throwing doubt on the exis- 
tence of the travelling knight. Nevertheless, as is well remark- 
ed by Mr. Grant, “ take Sir John with an open mind and in the 
spirit of his age, and you will, find his, one of the most enter- 
taining and delightful of books.” That is to say, he should be 
taken as a Trouvere, or wandering tale-teller ; but not as a 
knight like Chaucer’s, watchful of hi.s tongue, sparing of 
speech, “ a very .gentle perfect knight, ” a sort of medieval 
Colonel Newcome. The writer of the Travels, whoever he 
may have been, and whensoever they may have been written, 
Jtimed less at conveyi-g ins. ruction by telling of facts that he had 
seen and verified, than at wiling away a winter evening in some 
■emote castle by relating marvels which he only half believed, 
■■s he told them to an audience not wholly credulous. 

The texture of the relation, however, is intended to wear — as 
indeed it has since worn- a serious character. Hints of 

* The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John MandeviUe, Kt, Chamber’s 
^yclop^dia of English Literature ; 4th edition (Vol. I, p. 27). London and 
Edinburgh, 1893. Westminster, A. Constable & Co., 1895. 

A 
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caution — in the very manner of Herodotus— -appeal to our con* 
fidence by professions of unwillingness to vouch for anything not 
personally witnessed : but then the things witnessed are almost 
more frankly false than those for the improbability of which the 
author apologises. The art of ^ome of these passages almost 
equals that of similar things in Swift or Defoe. Between India 
and Bokhara there was, it would seem, a Kingdom called Cul- 
dfllhe,” where grew a sort of gourd, in cutting which a small 
animal was found, resembling a miniature lamb, without ivool 

Of that fruit I have eaten,"' testifies the author, wonderful 
as it may seem ; but I know well ” (he adds in a pious paren- 
thesis) ** that God is marvellous i>i His works. And. neverthe- 
less, I told them of as great a marvel . . . and that was of tin* 
Barnacle geese. For I told them that in our country were trees 
that bear a fruit that becomes biids flying . . . and they he 
right good for men's meat. And thereof had they so great 
marvel that some of them trowed it were an impossible thing." 
Very unreasoviable of the unbelievers ! 

Another most cunning combination is the clement of truth 
that is inextricably interwcwcn with the narration of foreign 
creeds and customs. Thus the Koran is properly named and 
described, and the tenets and practices of Islam are set forth, not 
only with substantial accuracy, but with tolerant candour. The 
writer even reports a conversation, which he says he had with 
the Sultan of Egypt, who, according to the report, spoke Fiench 
and showed a considerable, though unfavourable, acquaintance 
with Chiistian manners and morals. 

Anything like a careful analysis of the book will show that 
this Egyptian section has a far greater air of authenticity than 
many of the other parts. Indeed, one might almost say that 
well-nigh half the book was an itinerary for the use of pilgiims 
to Palestine with excursions to neighbouring places, while the 
rest had been arbitrarily added to make the book bigger, and 
to increase its interest as well as its bulk. This idea of adding 
EreivkoUj or The Coming Race, to one of Murray's Hand-books 
would not shock the readers of that time, as we must suppose ; 
for the book became famous, and the so-called knight of St. 
Albans, after appearing, in a variety of manuscript editions, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, was adopted as the 
author by Wynkyn de Worde, who printed the book at Ins 
Fleet-Street Press, in 1499, as a genuine work of travel. 

The account which “ Sir John ” gives of himself is as cir- 
cumstantial as any that we find given by Swift, Horace Wal- 
pole, or the author of Waverley. He calls himself Jon'J 
Mandeville, Knight, that was born in England, in the town ol 
St. Albans, in the year of our Lord Jesu Christ, 1322, on the 
,day of St. Michael,'' in the Prologue ; and in the Epilogn^^ 
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again, he adds I am now come home to rest . . , and re- 
cording the time past have put these things written in this boolc, 
as they would come into my mind, A. D. 1356." 

Yet all this detail is evidently as unfounded as the story that 
the author professes to have told about the Barnacles to the 
heathen of Candillhe (Qy. Kandahar) 

The book has been compared with accounts of travels by 
earlier writers, and found to be copied— sometimes with literal 
accuracy, sometimes with obvious blunders — from Friar 
Odoiic’s journals, wiitten in 1330, and from those of a German 
pilgrim named Boldensele, dated 1336. The borrowed portions 
are often misread and garbled, and made to look like the 
writer’s own experiences, after the method asciibed by Sheri- 
dan to the Gipsies. Nor is there any certainty about the date 
at which the original woik, probably produced in Latin, was 
finally composed. The earliest MS. is dated 1371 ; and a 
curious piece of evidence exists in connection with that date. 

The geographer, Oitelius, wrote a guide-book to Belgium 
in collabo'ation with a friend, which was dedicated to the cele- 
brated Mercator, and printed by Plantin of Antwerp in 1584. 
At p. 16 of this book, we are told that there was at Liege a 
monastery of Guilelinites, where the author found a tombstone 
professing to bear the epitaph of Mandcvillc. But, although 
the stone is not now forthcoming, Ortelius does not make good 
its claims ; it bore a Fiench insciiption in which na name 
occurred ; the armorial blazon was not that of the English 
Mandcvillcs ; and tlie much later Latin epitaph given by 
Oitelius, though it named the English knight, apparently 
confused lum with a local physician called Jeande Bourgogne, 
wlio is known to have died at Liege in 1371, the date of the 
oldest MS. 

The earliest English version is said to be dated in 1420 ; and 
the language of De Worde’s edition of 1499 is certainly later 
than that of Chaucer and Wycliffe. 

The conclusion from these facts has been already anticipated, 
years ago, in an article on the subject in the Encyclopedia 
^ritannica (ed 1883), signed E, B. N and H. Y. These 
initials apparently represent Mr. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian 
at Oxford, and the lute Sir Henry Yule, the learned and able 
editor of Marco Polo : and from their decision it would be hard 
lo appeal. 

Tile book is evidently a farrago compiled by a Belgian doctor, 
'vho had visited Egypt and Palestine, in a more or less scienti- 
fic spiiit. After his return he made up his mind to bring out an 
“ entertaining and delightful book, as Mr. Grant says, and to 
give it greater weight and currency by representing it as the 
'vork of an English knight of the kind described by Chaucer. 
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Soine English monk or scholar, coming across the work in a 
French version, conceived the idea of turning it into English 
about the time of the Treaty of Troyes, when English knights 
were at a premium ; but, not being well informed, or a good 
French scholar, left patches and mistakes by which he is still 
to be betrayed. Some of these, indeed, are given by Mr. 
Grant, but without advertence to the consequence, for the 
position taken by him, and the other critics above-mentioned, 
is that the author himself made the English version, in order, 
as the English Prologue says, that every man of my nation 
may iniderstand it.” But, if that were so, these blunders would 
be unaccountable. An Eugli.shman writing in French and sub- 
sequently translating his own book into his own language, 
would not make the mistake^ referred to. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the old book, taken as an 
English version of a romance written before the Renai.ssaficc, 
is curious and interesting, although tlie writer be not Sir John 
Mandevillc,” nor the father of Pjiglish pro.se. 


WAy Gordon perished ? or the Political and Military Causes 
which led to the Sudan disasters, by a War Correspondent 
who accompanied the Nile expedition (with maps and plans). 
W. H. Allen and Co., London. 

T he present work is a kind of supplement to the Author's 
* I'oo late for Gordon at Khartuml and contains infor- 
mation which he did not care to publish at the time. He 
shows that there is no reason to suppose that Khartum fell 
in consequence of treachery ; but that relief was delayed so 
long that the garrison became exhausted by privations, aixl 
were unable to resist a sudden assault of Arabs through a 
breach caused by the river Nile. The fact of delay having 
been established, the book is mainly an inquiry into the ques- 
tion whether it was unavoidable. We are of opinion that the 
delay was not unavoidable ; and the writer has investigated the 
matter in a spirit almost judicial in its calmness and fairness. 

Referring to the vote of the House of Commons in favour 
of the Government, when the question of the failure of the 
Sudan expedition was under discussion^ the Author points out 
that there was information in the possession of the Ministry 
which was withheld from the public, 

“ We now, therefore,” he says “ propose to answer it (the question) 
or, rather to re-try the case with additional evidence, and by a jnty 
independent of Party prejudice and jealousy, and zealous, j 

* for the sake of Biitish honour, but also in otder to secure siicn 
administration of. our affairs, as will ensure their being 
future in such a manner, as will prevent the recuirence ot s 
disasters.” 
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The practical question, however, debated in the book is that 
of the best route, under the circumstances, for the relief of 
Khartum. 

Premising that British troops alone should be employed, as 
“ it was doubtful whether even the best of our Indian regi- 
ments could stand a ciiarge of Arabs,” and as they were encum- 
bered with camp-followers, Lord Wolseley referred to three 
lines of advance, having, as their respective bases, Massowah 
and Suakiin on the Red Sea, and Wady-Halfa on the Nile. 

Wiuly-H ilfa he mentions as a base because, for a relieving force 
following the V.illey of the Nile, it could be easily reached with men 
and stores during low water on that river. 

“ The two last named loutes, his Lordship pointed out, pass directly 
ihtougli Bei her, and the first very neir It as it strikes the Nile .at rts 
juuciiou with the Atbara. Taking Berber as a central converging 
point of these toutes, he gives their relative distances from their bases 
as follows : — 

Miles. 

No. I, Massowah to junction of Atbara with the Nile ... 603 

No. 2, Suakim to Berber ... ... 240 

No. 3, Wady Halfa to Herber ... ... ' ... 666 

*• As the selection of the route for a refieving expedition chosen by 
Her Majesty’s Govemment was, in its consequences, one of the causes 
which so largely contributed to its lateness in accomplishing its object, 
we have given Lord Wolseiey’s description of its difficulties and 
advantages, in which he stated to Lord Hartingtoii that, owing to its 
vast saving in expense by the water-f.aciliiy for transport, as com- 
pared with that over land, he had no hesitation whatever in saying 
that the liver loiuo from Wady Haifa 10 Khaitum was infinitely prefer- 
able to any other.” 

The admittedly very serious difficulty presented by the 
cataracts (140) Lord Wolseley proposed to overcome by means 
of boats, beyond the point to which the railway should be ex- 
tended, when the river was full. Otherwise the boats could be 
iwrtaged as was done in 1870. Gianting the possibility of all 
this being accomplished, the question still remained, whether, 
considering the distance, 1,610 miles from Cairo to Khartum, it 
could be effected in time to save Gordon. This was the vital 
question for decision, and General Sir F. Stephenson, who was 
iu command of the British force in Egypt, reported that, at the 
usual rate of progress, steamers, &c., could not reach Assouan 
in less than 14 days, their stores requiring to be carried j)ast 
the first cataract, which occurs theie, to Philm, and shipped 
^gain. The march route along the river would take 100 days, 
with a camel for each man. In view of the insufficiency of 
provender and other difficulties, General Stephen.son regarded 
the Nile route as quite unsuited for such an advance. " He 
then proposed the Suakim-Berber route, as to which a number 
reports were received from aWe and experienced officers, 
^tit the Nile route was in keeping with the policy uf the 
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Government not to advance beyond the boundary of Egypt, 
and to avoid, at all hazards, war with the tribes in the Sudan ; 
and the Government was not willing to be convinced of a better 
way. 

While the question of these routes was being discussed, with 
all the circumlocution indispensable in Government offices, 
Berber, the terminus of all these routes, fell, and could no longer 
be regarded as a basis of operations. It then became neces- 
sary, in case any British force approaclied Khartum by the 
Metammeh route, that it should not allow Berber to be behind 
it. But the attempt to re-take Berber would, of course, cause 
further delay. Still, as late as the 29th October, Gordon thought 
that, although the season was far advanced and the Nile on the 
fall (conditions which rendered the river route impracticable^ 
the road from Debbeh was not a bad one. But the route from 
Ambukol to Metammeh would, he thought, be better, and when 
Metammeh was reached, one detachment could be sent to 
capture Berber and another to Khartum. This route was 
ultimately av?tilcd of by General Stuart; but he reached Metam- 
meh on the 19th January 1885, and Khartum fell on the 
26th. And, although the column had obtained two victorits 
over the Arabs, one at Abu-Klca and another at Abu-Kru, 
victories which made the Mahdi consider whether -he shouhl 
not raise the siege of Khartum, the famine-stricken garrison 
were too far gone in feeblene‘ 5 s atid exhaustion to repair 
breaches caused by the Nile in their fortifications, or to resist 
an on-slaught of Arabs ten times their number. 

The interest of the book is much enhanced by the extracts 
it contains from Gordon’s journal, and by his letters, especially 
that of the 4th November 1884, which ought to have decided 
the Government to act at ""once for his immediate relief All 
through the journal appears the indomitable resolution of Gordon 
not to abandon his post or seek his own safety by the 
sacrifice of the people who looked to him fur protection. 


The Early Annals of the English in Bengal^ being the Bengal 
Public Consultations for the first half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, summarised, extracted and edited, with introductions 
and illustrative addenda, by C. R. Wilson, M. A., of the 
Bengal Education Service. London : W. Thacker & Co., 
87 Newgate Street ; Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co. i 895 » 

T he ‘‘Consultations'* embrace the years 1704 to 1710 » 
but the introduction, occupying the first 216 pages, deals 
with the early history of the English in Bengal from their 
advent in Orissa to their settlement in Calcutta and the buildmg 
of Fort William ; the object of the Editor being to fill tip the 
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gap to the year 1748, at which date Long’s selections begin. 
In the introduction the author gives information, quaint, 
curious and interesting, deiived from various sources: and the 
explanatory maps and plans are a great help. The result is 
an account of English life and progress in the East, more 
vivid and realistic than anything, perhaps, that has yet appeared 
relating to those times. 

The English came to Bengal for purely commercial purposes, 
but they were forced to resort to force to protect themselves 
against opposition and oppression. After much wandering 
over tlie Bay of Bengal, they found in Calcutta the place for 
their fortified trade centre. This the author shows to have been 
Sutanuti. Mr. Wilson regards Job Charnoclc and him alone 
as the founder of Calcutta. He founded it on the 24th August 
1890. The charges of the indolence, timidity and selfishness 
brought against him, and too readily credited, cannot be met 
belter than by reproducing the following remarks from the 
woik before us 


He was no doubt sometimes disposed to take life easily and to side 
with his friends in their private quarrels, but not more so than his 
contemporaries. On the contraiy, at the crisis of his life, when 
Hedges was di'.missed from the agency, we see Cliarnock taking the 
right side, and preferring vigorous action and self-sacnfice. When 
others wished to temporise and thought of their selfish interests, lie 
was for breaking with the native powers, and thus deliberately gave 
his adhesion to the policy of the man who was his private enemy, 
iiut, it is said, he was pusillanimous in the war which followed. On 
this point let the actual stoiy of the struggle decide. The man who, 
without waiting for all his foices to assemble, attacked the Mogul 
II oops at Hugh, seized .Su anuU, held out lu the face of tremendous 
odds at Hijili, and in the end succeeded in outwitting his opponents, 
would seem to deseive blame rather for rashness than for cowardice. 
But he did not seize Chittagong. Charnock was not a military genius ; 
and even if he had been, it is doubted whether Chittagong could have 
been taken with the forces at his disposal. In fact, Charnock had the 
wisdom to see that a settlement on the banks of tlie Hugh would be 
more suiianle to the requiiements of the English trade. Accordingly, 
after trying Hijili, and linding it too unhealthy, he fixed upon Sutanuti 
as the best place available. In what way he would have used the 
foices which reached Bengal in 1688 for the pin poses of foitifying and 
securing his position, we cannot tell. He was supeiscded by Captain 
Heath, and the opportunity never returned. The building ot t ort 
William was reserved tor other hands. But the fact iemainsth.it 
Charnock, and Charnock alone, founded Calcutta. Many of his con- 
temporaries failed to see the need of such a measure ; others saw if, 
but the Court would not trust them, or give them the necessary means. 
In Charnock the Court reposed an almost unwavering confidence. He 
wished to make a fortified selilenient at Suianutl, and m the end the 
settlement was made. In short, Charnock possessed the one rate but 
absolutely needful viriiie of disime.ested honesty,— a virtue which 
must have b«n at this time d.fficuh to retam , a vi.iue »h.ch must 
have raised up against him scores of sec.et ‘ 

mikes us slow to believe evil of one who, m spite of all petty d-liac 
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tion, will always occupy a place amongst those who have the sovereign 
honour of being founders of states and commonwealths. Coarse and 
wilful he may well have been, for he seems to have been imperfectly 
educated ; and he passed an unprecedented length of years in Indian 
service. But for my part I prefer to forget the minor blemishes, and 
to remember only his resolute determination, his clear-sighted wisdom, 
his holiest self-devotion, and so leave him to sleep on in the heart of 
the city which he founded, looking for a blessed resurrection and the 
coming of Him by Whom alone he ought to be judged. 

The passage given below from Hamiltons’s East Indies^ gives 
a picture of the beauty and fashion of Calcutta in those early 
days : — 

“ Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly and 
pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, and after dinner 
to rest, and in the evening to recreate themselves in chaises or palan- 
kins in the fields, or to gardens, or by water in the budgerows, which 
is a convenient boat that goes swiftly with the force of oars. On the 
river sometimes there is the diversion of fishing and fowling, or both ; 
and before night they make fiiendly visits to one another, when ptide 
or contention do not spoil society, which too often they do among the 
ladies as discord and faction do among the men.”^ 

As regards 'the morals of the time, it is clear from the 
record that honest criticism and severe censure were not lacking 
from the constituted Custodes moruni. Witness the denun- 
ciations of the chaplain, Mr. Benjamin Adams in 1699 or 1700. 
But the following seems a fair, candid and sober estimate of the 
state of the case : — 

I think it would be most unfair to construe Adam's words into an 
indictment against the whole of the English colony in Calcutta. That 
offences against good morals were then far more common and far more 
serious than they are now, we cannot doubt. We do not expect to 
find purity in the lower waters of a stream which is tainted at. its 
source, and the beginning of the eighteenth century was the nadir of 
our morality. We do not expect the wall to stand firm when its 
buttresses have been removed, and Calcutta was then so far away from 
London that all the common moral restraints and supports were to 
a great extent inoperative. We know that many of the exiles in that 
distant land formed unions, sometimes lawful, sometimes unlawful, 
with Portuguese and Indian women. We know that many of them 
were largely denationalized. The records make mention far too fre- 
quently of their quarrels and their punch-houses. They testify pain- 
fully to the prevalence of slavery. But for all that, there is no reason 
to believe that the majority of the Anglo-Indians of tliat time were 
not, as they always have been, sober, earnest, generous and faithful. 
The charges made by Adams are sweeping enough, but only two 
definite cases are quoted, of which one occurred not at Calcutta but at 
Surat, which was supposed to be the godliest of the Company’s 
factories. Against the solitary instance of Dr. Warren’s misconduct, 
we can set the lives of men like Beard, Hedges, and Adams himselfi 
whose excellence we know from the letters and documents which 
remain ; and we need not doubt that, could we read the recorded lives 
of all who lived at this period, the numbers of those who fell far short 
of the recognized standard of right conduct would be comparatively 
few. 


Hamilton’s E<ist Indies^ II, 12, 
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Mr. Wilson has given us a chronological table extending 
from the year 1530 {circ) when the Portuguese begin to 
frequent Bengal, to the year 1710, when Mr. J. Calvert was 
Collector of Calcutta. Whether Mr, Wilson will accomplish 
his idea of a scientific presentation of the History of British 
India (which he says, has yet to be written ”), explaining 
why the British conquered India and not the Portuguese, 
French, or Dutch ; why English dominion took its rise from 
Bengal and not from Madras or Bombay, according to those 
invariable laws of development which the genius of Hegel 
has discovered and explained, ” remains to be seen. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Wilson’s History of India, conceived after 
this manner, will be more successful than the (German savant s 
own Philosophy of History” has been. In any case, the in- 
formation afforded is useful, though we should say, that, in 
tracing the scientific connexion between events as antecedent 
and consequent,” history must be purged from legend and 
doubtful tradition, of which this book contains a sufficient 
store. . 


A History of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule, by 
Pramatha Nath Bose, BS.C. (Lond)., F.G.S., M.R.AS., 
(in fo,ur Volumes) Vol. HI. Calcutta : W. Newman & Co., 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Bombay, 
Thacker 6t Co. Madras, Higginbotham & Co. Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz. 

Vols. I and II of this work, which were reviewed in the CaU 
cutta Review of January 1895, the Religious condi- 

tion, the Social condition and the Industrial condition of India. 
The present Vol. (Ill) treats of the Intellectual condition of 
the Hindus under British Rule. In a thoughtful introduction, 
the learned author deals with the decline of the Hindu intellect 
since the twelfth century, which he ascribes chiefly to the in- 
fluence of caste. He shows how caste hindered progress ; and 
is by no means enamoured with that institution, as some recent 
writers and lecturers seem to be. The introduction is a very 
important portion of the book, and ^ly analyses the influence 
of such causes as the doctrine of equality and the sense of indi- 
vidualism upon Hindu intellect and literature. He discounts 
the effect of railways upon the progress of India, in a manner by 
no means unfair, yet in a way not usual with English writers. 
It is always interesting and helpful to hear an educated Native, 
of the writer’s intelligence, deliver his thoughts on Western 
methods of civilization. It seems a pity, however, that Mr. 
Bose should have allowed himself to be drawn into politics 
in a work of this nature. 

The book gives us a preparatory glance at the history of the 
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Mindu intellect from the earliest times to the days of British 
rule. The glance is but a lapid glance, and could haidly have 
been otherwise ; yet it strikes us as marked with undue haste, 
especially in what relates to Hindu philosophy and Buddhistic 
influence. The influence of the Mahomedan conquest upon 
Hindu learning and literature is, we should say, fairly assessed. 
l\Ir. Bose gives no quarter to the selfish exclusiveness of the 
Brahmans. This chapter closes with the rise of the Vernacular 
literatures, and the influence upon them of Vaishnavism. 

The following chapters treat of the influence upon the Hindu 
mind, of English Liberalism, of English Industiialism, of 
modern Natural Science, of the Administrative policy of British 
Rule, and of that most important subject — Education. This he 
divides into three parts, English education. Vernacular educa- 
tion and Female education. The creation of the Universities 
in 1857 formed, of course, an epoch in the Iiistoiy of education 
in India, and its effects will perhaps be treated more fully in 
the volume wliich still remains to be issued. 

In a cursory, review of this valuable book, we hardly know 
what to dwell upon, where there aie such a number ( f topics so 
intensely interesting and so exciting. The chapter on the 
effect of English liberal ideas on India affoids much food 
for thought to the statesman and philanthropist ; though mere 
theories of Government, conceived in the biains of students, 
cannot possess the value which experience in the actual work 
of ruling confers on the plans of men in authority. The effect 
of English industrialism on Indian manufactures and arts is 
a sad phase of British rule. The need lor more appliances 
in the department of technical education is shown with great 
force. We have no space to go into the tempting questions 
which this book raises j and, where there is so much to praise, 
one is not willing to dwell on a few blemishes. We should not, 
however, be faithful to our trust if we did not notice the silence 
of the writer on the effects of Missionary education. Under 
the head Early Missionaiy efloits to spread English educa- 
tion,'' there is the bare mention of the Serampore College 
having been projected in 1818, and of the fact that Dr. Duff 
opened a school in which English was chosen as the principal 
medium of instruction.” This is hardly fair to Missionaiy 
effort in the cause of education. The Seiampore College, 
until it was closed about a dozen years ago, was a very impoit- 
ant factor in the education of the rising generation of Hindus: 
while the General As'icmbly’s Institution, founded by Dr. Duff, 
constituted an era in Native education. The splendid results 
achieved by it deserved a more worthy tribute than has been 
rendered to them in a book dealing expressly with the influence 
of English education on the Hindu mind. The General Assem* 
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bly's Institution continued to exist when the Free Kirk started 
a fresh college. The London Missionary Society's Institution 
at Bhovvanipore also, in common with the important colleges 
above named, has been ignored by a wiiter who complains 
justly of the injustice of silence where Native merit, such as 
that of Radha Nath Sickdar, is ignored. 

We have tried to be fair in our estimate of this volume of 
Mr. Bose’s ambitious book. And we do not thii\k he will 
misunderstand us when we say that, though open to improve- 
ment on points which may be touched in a second edition, 
it is not inferior to its predecessors, and is worthy of the reputa- 
tion of its author for learning, ability and research. 


The Light that Failed, By Rudyard Kipling, London, Macmil- 
lan & Co., and New York, 1896. 


P erhaps Dick, with his palette and paint-brush, is, as an 
artist, very much of the type of Mr. Rudyanl Kipling 
as a litcraiy man. There is the .same reckless originality, the 
same disregard of canons of art, the same eccedtricity of genius, 
combined with a power of fascination which tock the 
public by storm. The incongruity of the story lies in the in- 
capacity of the ciicum^tances in which Dick Hebdar is brought 
up to produce the resulting product. In the absence of any 
immediate ancestry from whom he might be supposed to in- 
herit his gifts, he might well furnish an argument for re-incar- 
nation. lie might have had pie-existence on this earth not 
less than 1,500 years ago— which, we understand, is i ]\6 
requisite interval. In any ca c, Dick is a character which has 
its own attraction. His ^‘calf-love” for Maisie devedoped 
into a pure affection of the most disinterested character. It 
is a gem in a rough casket. Its genuineness is proved by its 
enduring to the end, though not reciprocated.^ It is set off 
by the passiveness and obstinacy ” of its object.^ Maisie’s 
relation to Dick is hit off exactly in Torpenhow's remark : 

What a demon that girl must be ! Dick's given her his life, 
confound him, and she’s given him one kiss apparently.” 

The freedom and familiarity with which Mr. Kipling moves 
in scenes in the Soudan would tempt one to believe that he 
had himself been one of the war-correspondents whose adven- 
tures are described with such fidelity and with so marvellous 
a touch. But with all the strange characters with whom he 
brings us into contact, the charm of the main character in 
the book never abates. Through all the humour of the book, 
its rollicking and reckless fun, the story is profoundly to«climg. 
Nothing can exceed the pathos of the scene in which the 


Light fails. 
“Torp! Torp! 


Where are you ? For pity’s sake come to me ! ” 
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** What's the matter ?” 

I>ick clutched at his shoulder. “ Matter ! I’ve been lying here for 
hours in the dark, and you never heaid me. Torp, old man, don’t go 
away, I’m all in the dark, and you never heard me. In the daik, I 
tell you ! ” 

I'^rpenhow held the candle within a foot of Dick’s eyes, hut theie was 
no light in those eyes. He in the gas, and Dick heard the flame catch, 
‘rhe grip of his fingeis on Torpenhow’s shoulder made Torpenhow wince. 

“ Don’t leave me. You wouid’nt leave me alone now, would you ? I 
can’t see. Do you understand ? Its' black— quite black, and 1 feel as if 
1 was falling through it all.” 

Life's Handicap^ being Stories of mine own People, Hy Rudyard 

Kipling, London : Macmillan & Co. 

''T^HESE tales’*, says Mr. Kipling, have been collected 
JL from all places, and all sorts of people, from priests in 
the Chubara, from Ala Yar the Carver, Jivvun Singh, the Car- 
penter, nameless men on steamers and trains round the world, 
women spinning outside their cottages in the twilight, officers 
and gentlemen now dead and buried, and a few, but these arc 
the very best, my father gave me.” The greater part of them 
have appeared elsewhere, though .some are new ; but they all 
bear the impress of Rudyard Kipling’s mind, and betray his 
inimitable touch. 


Ursule Mttouety translated by Clara Bell,, with a preface by 
George Saintsbury. London, Macmillan & Co., and New 
York, 1896. 

T TRSULE MIROUET/* dedicated by Balzac to his niece 
LJ Sophie Surville, a young girl to whom the world 
is as yet unknown,” and avowedly wiitten in ‘‘uncompromising 
respect of the noble principles of a pious education,” will be 
^regarded, Mr. Saintsbury tells us in his preface, by some 
persons as “.wholesome ” and by others as “ goody.” The 
latter charge, we are told, would be unfair, as Balzac does not 
shrink from showing things more or less as they are. We 
are bound, however, to acknowledge that there is nothing here 
that a puie and unsophisticated mind would not approve. 
Ursule Mirouet is at least free from the courtships of married 
women ; nor does Balzac seem to find it difficult to render 
honest love-scenes between man and maid at least as interest- 


ing as they are in an English novel of the best class. It is 
something to say for a French novel that its piquancy is not 
due to immoral relations between the sexes. 


The character of Ursule is said to be not “ very human.” 
But it is not'so unnatural when we remember that it is a product 
of the peculiar circumstances under which she is brought up. 
Her old god-father, whose adopted child she was, watched ho 
growth from infancy with the feelings of a mother ; a retired 
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old military officer, who worshipped the little one, and an old 
cure, whose fatherly instincts, denied natural scope, concentrated 
themselves on Ursule, were her nuisds. “ When old men love 
a child, there is no limit to their passion ; they adore it. For 
this tiny creature’s sake, they silence their pet manias and 
forget every detail of their past life.” The child, naturally 
of a sweet disposition, grew up under the care o( this trio of 
grandmothers, a petted but not a spoilt child-a lovely and 
delicate flower shielded from contact with the evil outside, and 
reared in a paradise of purity and happiness. The fear of her 
god-father’s heirs that they would lose their inheritance, arui 
their plots to aveit the threatened evil, are natural enough. 
T. lie introduction of mesmerism and Swedenborgianism as 
spiritual forces, by the help of which the plot of the talc un- 
f )lds, and the employment of dream and vision in the detection 
of crime, do not surpiise us in a foieign novel. In any case 
they^ are a set-off against that dead materialism which marked 
the Encyclopaedists, and arc, indeed, a reaction from the tenden- 
c ies of Voltaiie and the philosophers of the Revolution. The 
character sketches aie interesting— and the picture of Savinien 
de Portenduere is touched with skill and success. The French 
style, too, has its own peculiar charm. 


Casa Braccio, by F, Marion Crawford, London : MacMillan 
& Co., and New York, 1895. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s twenty-fiflh novel, is dedicate 
1 ed to his wife. The plot of the story is cleverly worked 
out, albeit it is complicated : and the characters, all Italian, 
except that of the Scotchman, Angus Dalrymple, and the 
American, Paul Griggs, are set off in striking relief to the 
Anglo-Saxon type represented by these two. The scenes aie 
laid In Italy. 

The story is a diama in three Acts. The first Act is an 
elopement by Maria Addolorata with Dalrymple, under 
circumstances which elude pursuit, the dead body of a peasant 
girl having been placed by the Scotchman in the empty cell 
of the Nun, where the bed on which it lay was set fire to in a 
way which suggested accident. The peasant girl’s body injured 
by the fire, so as to be incapable of recognition, is mistaken 
for that of the heroine of the first Act, Addolorata, and the 
peasant girl is supposed to have been carried away by the 
Scotch Doctor to his own country— a supposition which leads 
to her father vowing to effect the death of him whom he believes 
to be her captor, The reader is left uninformed of the result 
of the elopement, except that the marriage which followed 
bore fruit in the production of the heroine of the second Act, 
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a gill named Gloiia. This young lady, with a Scotch fatlicr 
and Italian mother, comes to Italy and becomes enamoured 
of an Italian painter named Reanda, whom she marries, only 
to find that his love was a passing passion, which evapo- 
rated, leaving her bitterly disappointed with a loveless husband. 
She leaves him after some time to take refuge with the 
Ameiican, Paul Griggs, whose character is pei haps the most 
remarkable in the book. His love partakes of the depth and 
strength of the character of the Northern races ; but to her 
it is only a fiieiulship, for her heart is with her abandoned 
Italian husband. In Giiggs’s heart ^'Gloria has taken the 
place of all other divinities, real and imaginary. His enduring 
nature could no more be wearied in its worship of her,^' than 
it could be tried in toiling for her. His love for her is strong 
but undemonstrative, and is finely contrasted with hers in the 
following powerful passage ; — 

“ Tell me you love me ! she cried * You are all I have in the world ! ” 

“ Does it need tcllinj; ?” he asked, soothing her. Then, all at once, his 
Rrms tightened so that she could hardly draw breath for a momenl, and 
his head was bent down, and rested for an instant upon her neck, as 
though he himself sought lest and lefuge. 

“ I think you know, dear,” he said. She knew fai better than he could 
tell her, for the tuith of his passion shook the diamatic and . artificial 
fabric of her own to Us foundations ; “and even as she piessed him to her, 
she felt that secret repugnance which those who do not love feel for 
those who love them over-much. It was mingled witli a sense of shame 
which made her hate heiself, and she began to siiffei acutely.” 

The end was that slie came to fear liim and to hate him. 
Shortly after, unknown to Griggs, she wrote a passionate and 
penitent letter to her husband, which, not being responded to, 
she committed suicide, leaving as a legacy a farewell letter for 
liim, expressing her passion in frantic terms. 

The third Act ends with the assassination of Dalrymple by 
the Italian peasant, who supposes that the Scotchman has 
taken away his daughter. 


Prisoners of Silence, by Mary Angela Dickens^ London : Mac- 
millan & Co., and New Yoik, 1895. 

r HE scenes of this powerful novel lie mainly in a Cathedral 
town. The Prisoners of Silence are characters in the 
book, whose lips are sealed by reason of wrong-doing in 
early life. There is a cynicism about the leading characters 
in the work, which makes their society any thing but pleasant. 
With the exception of llryan Armitage, there is hardly one 
that seems to possess the milk of human kindness. The central 
'igure of the book, with whom the first scene opens and almost 
the last closes, is Mrs. Vallotsoii, whose silence covers the 
secret of the plot, which is well preserved until its dis- 
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closure brings about the Her chaiacter, however, 

is over-drawn. Her seventy has scarcely a relieving touch, 
and the retribution which befalls hei, harsh as it seems, has no 
such effect on her as the sympatlietic reader is entitled to 
expect. The heio of the book, Worth BraiKston, on whom the 
Authoress has evidently bestowed much pains, would have 
been a grander character weie he less of a stoic. His self- 
control exemplifies the language of rrometheus to the Furies 
who torment him 

“ Yet am I king over myself, and lule 
The toi tilling and conflciing throngs within 
As Jove rules you, when Hell giows mutinous.” 

There is in this a sublimity which inspiies us Kvith an interest 
of its own. Yet later development makes that interest mote 
human. Lady Karslake, who would have been more of a 
woman, were site less of a woman of fashion, is ‘^a soul long 
dormant, stiuggling towards consciousness through agony and 
darkness.” It is natuial enough for her to asl> the meaning of 
what to her was the ghastly riddle of existence.” North 
Branston’s answer is worthy of the man 

“I cannot make you see it,” he said steadily. “ Life miM do that.” 

“ Life,”, slie said ; there was a shaip note of anguish in her voice ; but 
hei eyes looked into hu as though she read iheie mote than his man’s 
lips could uUeS. “ What does life mean for us ?” 

“ Just that,” he answeied gently, “ learning to undeistand.” 

How ? ” 

‘•By patience,’’ he answered. “ Patience with ourselves ; patience with 
the lives about us ; patience with the daikness which is the shadow cast 
by light.” 

Mary A. Dickens is evidently not an enthusiastic admirer 
of the New Woman. Her Girton girl, Constance, is an amusing 
and successful attempt to show up the superficial smartness 
and over-weening conceit of a type of her sex which is attract- 
ing some attention at the present time. 

On Memory and the Specific Energies of the Nervous System. 

By Prof. Ewald Heking. (Religion of Science Library . 

Chicago : The Open Couit Publisliing Company. 

T 'HE two papers by Professor Heriiig which compose this 
number of tlie Religion of Science Library, are brief 
statements, rather than, in any sense, demonstrations, the one 
of the theory of memory as a general function of organised 
matter with which the author’s name is .specially associated, and 
the other of Johannes Mueller’s theory of the specific energies of 

the sensory nerves. , . • 

Memory, according to the former theory, which, m its mam 
features, may be regarded as firmly established, includes, not 
merely the faculty of voluntarily reproducing ideas, but also all 
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involunlaiy reproductions of sensations, conceptions, emotions 
and aspirations. Our experience of the way in which whole 
g^roups of sensuous perceptions, properly correlated in space and 
time, return into consciousness, after having long ceased to be 
the subjects of sensation, clearly shows that, after the ex- 
tinction of conscious sensations, some material vestiges still 
remain in our nervous system. Such revivals of former sensuous 
perceptions take place, to a large extent, spontaneously. Qua- 
lities, too, which are common to many things, and, consequent!)’, 
the subjects of repeated sense perceptions, get separated from 
them in the memory, and attain an independent existence in 
consciousness, as concepts, or ideas. Memory is thus a faculty, 
not so much of conscious, as of unconscious, life ; and the 
question arises, where and in what form that exists, in the 
interval, which was conscious yesterday, and, after ceasing 
to be so, again becomes conscious to-day. Professor Hering s 
answer to this question is, that it exists as a disposition of the 
nervous substance, a disposition which implies a change of its 
molecular and atomic structure, by which it is enabled to re- 
produce, more or less exactly and with greater or less energy, 
such physical processes as are functions " of the corresponding 
psychical processes of sensation and perception. Many of the 
links of connected chains of conceptions, moreover, never 
become subjects of consciousness. Some ideas emerge from 
unconscious life into consciousness, without being connected 
with any conscious conception whatever ; others sink into 
unconsciousness without ever having been connected with 
conscious ideas." Thus the unifying factor of consciousnes.s 
must be looked for in unconscious life ; and it is only in viitue 
of the preservation of innumerable unconscious links between 
our conscious perceptions that our voluntary movements, in the 
perfectly organized form which they come, through practice, to 
assume, are rendered possible. JNor is memory confined to the 
nervous system. It extends to every muscle, and to every cell. 
In short, it is to memory that we owe all we are and all we have. 
On the question of the transmission by heredity of acquired 
characteristics. Professor Hering, as might be inferred, takes up 
a position radically opposed to that of Professor Weissman and 
his school. “ On the basis of numerous facts,” he says, “ wc 
may justly assume that even such qualities of an organism can 
be tiansferred to its posterity as have not been inherited, but 
liave been acquired, under peculiar circumstances of life. Thus, 
every organic being endows its germs with some small inheri- 
tance which has been acquired during the individual life of the 
parental organism, and is added to the total legacy of the race, 
As regards Mueller's theory of the specific energies of the 

nervous system^ all that need be said here is that it is in the 
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structure of the sensory nerves, and not of the nervous centres of 
the brain, that he finds the factor by which our sensations arc 
differentiated ; and it is this inherent function of a certain nerve, 
by which it produces a particular sensation, or rather by which 
it produces the group of pliysical conditions on which the setting 
up of such a sensation in the conscious brain depends, that is 
called the specific energy” of that nerve At the same time, 
Professor Ilering holds that each cerebral cell, as a conse- 
quence of the repeated irritations " which it receives from the 
nerve-fibres entering it, undergoes a special education, by which 
it is, so to speak, attuned to such irritations, and fitted to 
respond to and reproduce them with greater facility than 
others. 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT, 
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Pulify tlie Blood, correct all Disorders of the 

LIVER, TOMACH. KIDNEYS AND BOWEL. 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 
in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. For Children and the 
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T H K ( ) I N M E N T 

Is an infallible icmedy for Had Legs, Bad Bicasts, Old Wouiid.s, Sores and Ulcer 
Is famous for Gout and Klieumatism. Foi disoideis of the Chest it has no equal. 
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78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 533, OXFORD STREET), LONDON, 

And are sold at ix. , 4^ ^zx., and r^s each box or, I’yt, and may be had of all 

Medicine Vendors tbioughout the World. 


fL-'jr PurchaBera should look to the Label on the Pots and Boxes. If the address 
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verifiable truth 
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Calcutta International iixhibition 1883-84. 

SUPERFINE«WHITE«PRINTING, 

GOOD COLOR, HIGH FINISH SURFACE. 
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JOHN DICKINSON & CO., LD., 
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IWniSPENSABLE TO RESIDEMTS ABROAD. 


WILKINSON’S 



Pronounced by the HIGHEST IVIEDiOAL AUTHORITIES the most 


WONDERFUL PURIFIER 
OF THE HUMAN BLOOD. 

SAFEST and most RELIABLE Remedy for 

TORPID LIVLR, debility, 

ERUPTIONS. 

WILKINSON'S SAB SAPABIILA ALL^]^Nal:Ri^^^]HD§K»'UBS. 

mr IMPORTANT EVIDENCE. 

“ "VVe cannot speak too liigUIy of it.” — L ancet. 

“ We recommend your Red Ja.maica Sausaeauilla.”— ME mcAL Review. 

“ The only Treparation for removing what may be called the scquclos of a 
mercurial course. R. Mautin. 

The late Loud Clydi-;, wilting for a further supply of Wilkinson’s Sarsa- 
VARiLLA, say.s, “ I am never without it, for, when feeling depressed or out of sortii 
from anxiety or fatigue, a do.se or two animates me.” 

“ Your Essence of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla cured me of a Torpid Liver 
when all other medicines failed.” — Earl of Aldbouough. 

llfFI I l^ynUIII AC ” A Bupenor preparation that may 
ffiiLL IVnUlfll HO always be roliftd on,” 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS. 

/^AIITirtM beiware: of and refobb aXjX* 
\jt\yj I lUIT. XMd'TA’I'IONB AND BUBBVX’rU'X'Eia. 

WILKINSON'S BRONCHIC-THORACIC LOZENGES. 
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WHITMORE’S COMPOUND LINIMENT of ARNICA. 
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• Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates. A portion may remain on credit at H 
per cent, interest if desired. In the cose of milit;ary men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium. Assumnces can be effected at rather higher rates with participation 
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